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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEMENT. 

‘a  few  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  intimated  to  the  British  Admiral  ‘  ‘  the  greatest  desire  to 
return  to  his  amicable  alliance  ”  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Nelson 
with  characteristic  fervour  replied  to  Count  Pahlen  :  “I  have 
now  only  to  pray  that  a  permanent  (which  must  be  honourable) 
peace  may  be  established  between  our  gracious  sovereigns,  and 
that  our  august  masters’  reigns  may  be  blessed  with  every 
happiness  which  this  world  can  afford.”  These  words  may 
be  repeated  with  firmer  hope  than  at  any  moment  in  the 
interval  of  more  than  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed.  On 
the  last  ^ay  of  August  the  prolonged  and  difficult  negotiations 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  were  crowned  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  The  date  deserves  to  be  rubricated  in  the 
records  of  diplomacy.  The  most  perilous  and  obstinate  of  all  the 
theories  of  inevitable  wars  has  broken  down.  The  traditional 
nightmare  of  a  world-convulsing  conflict  between  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan  has  been  dissipated.  Instead,  an  Asiatic  compromise 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  a  partial  alliance  has  been  formed.  If 
it  is  to  some  extent  provisional,  we  may  hope  that  nothing  will  be 
so  permanent  as  the  provisional. 

Extreme  Radicals,  strangely  reverting  to  the  most  dangerous 
phase  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy,  protest  that  we  ought 
to  jeopardise  peace  rather  than  traffic  with  autocracy.  The 
survivors  of  that  militant  sect  which  dominated  Anglo-Indian 
opinion  a  few  years  ago  and  found  its  eloquent  and  authoritative 
exponent  in  Lord  Curzon  will  maintain  that  w'e  have  surren¬ 
dered  too  much  in  Persia,  and  will  one  day  repent  our  bargain. 
Nothing  touching  the  fate  of  the  constitutional  regime  at  Teheran 
will  be  found  in  the  agreement.  There  will  be  no  express  mention 
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of  its  bearing  upon  the  Bagdad  Bail  way.  Still  more  remote 
nominally  from  the  text  are  the  European  equilibrium  and  the 
entente  cordiale.  That  these  questions  form  no  visible  part  of 
the  agreement  merely  reminds  us  that  an  iceberg  floats  with 
two-thirds  of  its  bulk  under  water.  It  will  prove  not  altogether  a 
misfortune  that  security  is  somewhat  less  complete  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  alliance.  We  are  delivered  from  panics,  but 
we  are  not  excused  from  vigilance.  The  consolidation  of  Anglo- 
Eussian  relations  is  a  task  for  which  every  far-sighted  friend  of 
British  safety  and  Slav  development  must  continue  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  strive.  The  principal  organ  of  the  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
crats  has  discussed  the  arrangement  in  a  temper  of  admirable 
statesmanship  which  must  be  recognised  even  by  those  of  us  who 
have  been  least  enthusiastic  for  the  Cadets.  The  Retch ' 
declares  that  one  etape  has  been  measured  upon  the  way  to  a 
further  goal.  To  have  traversed  the  first  stage  on  the  right 
road  would  be  in  any  event  clear  gain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  King  Edward  interpreted  the  situation 
with  his  usual  felicity  when  he  conferred  upon  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  at  Marienbad  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Victorian 
Order.  M.  Isvolsky  shares  the  diplomatic  honours  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  He  can  say  with  even  more  significance  than 
did  Gortchakoff  fifty  years  ago  :  “  La  Russie  ne  boude  pas:  elk 
se  recueille!  ”  Under  his  guidance  the  prestige  of  a  great  empire 
has  risen  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  an  unprecedented 
disaster.  Upon  the  British  side  no  small  share  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  and  to  our  present  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  this  country ,  Count  Bencken- 
dorff ,  both  nations  are  under  a  considerable  debt.  He  has  worked 
for  a  number  of  years  with  skill  and  patience  for  the  result  that 
has  now  been  achieved,  and  in  conjunction  wdth  his  chief  he  has 
secured  to  his  sovereign  the  most  solid  and  important  success 
gained  by  Russian  diplomacy  in  our  generation.  For  the  present 
agreement,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unquestionably  even  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Russia  than  the  Balkan  Compromise  concluded  by 
Prince  Lobanoff  ten  years  ago  ;  upon  the  other  hand  it  is  infinitely 
sounder  than  the  brilliant  but  temporary  and  fatal  triumphs  won 
in  the  Far  East  by  the  same  statesman. 

Liberals  who  assail  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  singular  bitterness 
are  either  very  superficially  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Europe 
or  have  made  no  very  thorough  examination  of  their  own  minds. 
The  Hague  Conference  owes  its  initiative  to  an  autocrat.  Is 

(1)  Which  has  since  published  an  apparently  inspired  forecast  of  the 
acireement. 
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the  peace  movement,  therefore,  to  be  condemned  by  pacificists, 
and  is  the  Tsar  to  be  excluded  from  arbitration  in  the  name  of 
humanity?  Are  we  to  show  our  sympathies  with  the  Eussian  people 
by  remaining  resolutely  exposed  to  war  with  them?  Are  we  to 
declare  that  if  w’e  cannot  prevent  Dumas  from  disappearing  in 
St.  Petersburg  we  will  at  least  proclaim  in  Teheran  that  the 
Mejliss  is  taboo?  No  Chauvinist  amongst  us  has  ever  advocated 
interference  in  Northern  Persia  for  Imperialist  reasons.  Is  it 
actually  proposed  that  we  shall  carry  out  upon  humanitarian 
grounds  this  extravagant  extension  of  our  sphere  of  influence? 
It  would  make  war  an  ultimate  certainty,  and  w'ould  place  us — 
separated  from  our  Indian  and  naval  bases  by  vast  deserts  and 
wild  mountain  chains — in  a  hopeless  strategical  position  from 
which  even  the  military  madness  of  a  Cambyses  might  recoil. 
Are  we  to  threaten  suicidal  hostilities  for  an  impossible  object 
(from  the  military  point  of  view)  in  the  idea  of  keeping  up  in 
Persia  a  constitutional  regime  which  we  cannot  establish  in  India 
or  Egypt  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer.  But  if  we  mean 
nothing  definite  whatever  ;  if  we  are  indulging  impotent  emotion  ; 
if  we  are  returning  to  the  old  method  of  rejecting  things  in  them¬ 
selves  without  facing  their  alternatives ;  if  we  are  to  urge  the 
Persians  to  destruction  as  w’e  urged  the  Poles,  the  Magyars,  the 
Armenians,  with  no  intention  of  lifting  a  finger  when  forlorn 
resistance  follows  our  incitements — if  w^e  are  to  be  pinchbeck 
Peter  the  Hermits  pursuing  a  strictly  paper  crusade  in  the  facile 
sphere  of  journalism  at  large,  let  us  at  least  not  complain  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  unable  to  conduct  the  Poreign  Office  on 
the  same  principles.  It  is  said,  however,  by  those  of  our  heed¬ 
less  friends  of  Eussian  liberty  who  are  too  extreme  even  for 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  that  the  conditions  have  so  changed 
in  the  last  few  years  as  to  render  needless  and  foolish  an  inter¬ 
national  arrangement  which  was  previously  desirable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  now  repudiate  it. 
We  are  told  that  Eussia  is  impotent,  that  she  is  of  all  Powers 
the  least  to  be  feared,  that  she  has  not  funds  enough  even  for 
a  little  w'ar,  that  she  is  checkmated  in  Turkey,  and  would  be 
bridled  by  what  is  called  the  new  national  spirit  in  Persia.  We 
are  assured  that  our  Indian  interests  are  unassailable,  and  if  they 
were  not  we  have  the  Japanese  alliance  to  defend  them.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  those  who  use  these  arguments  were  opposed 
to  the  Japanese  alliance  itself.  They  are  hostile  not  only  to  the 
present  arrangement  wdth  Eussia,  but  to  any  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  with  that  Power.  Detailed  objections  made  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  text  are  only  the  dialectical  expression  of  a  general 
prejudice.  A  retrospect  of  our  political  relations  with  Eussia  will 
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show  that  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  sharpest  critics  upon  his  own  side  I 
not  only  repudiate  the  traditions  of  their  own  party,  but  forget 
the  fundamental  facts  of  modern  European  history. 

Our  policy  towards  Eussia  has  been  subject  to  strange  fluctua-  1 
tions,  and  has  been  inspired  at  different  times  by  the  most  incon-  i 

gruous  sentiments  of  alarm,  self-interest,  and  philanthropy.  The  ; 

Muscovite  expansion  in  Asia  had  commenced  generations  before  | 
we  dreamed  of  an  Indian  dominion.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  we  sought  and  found  our  account  in  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  new  Power  of  the  North.  Sentiment 
only  changed  when  the  Tsar  threatened  to  destroy  Sweden  and  s 
dominate  the  Baltic.  In  1719  Carteret  undertook  to  assist  Sweden 
with  subsidies  and  an  English  fleet.  The  main  object  was  to  | 
secure  territorial  advantages  for  George  I.  as  elector  of  Hanover,  1 
but  the  naval  possibilities  of  the  situation  had  begun  to  create  a  , 
vague  uneasiness.  The  shipbuilding  materials  we  drew  mainly  ? 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  as  essential  to  our  sea-power  :| 
as  Welsh  coal  is  now.  The  policy  of  Stanhope,  at  that  time  I 
Prime  Minister,  wms  “to  drive  the  Muscovites  as  far  off  as  ; 
possible.”  Feeling  changed  when  Austria  became  the  ally  of  I 
France,  and  the  Muscovite  power  was  now  the  only  adequate  I 
check  upon  a  Bourbon-Hapsburg  coalition — the  only  Continental  | 
security,  as  the  language  of  that  time  would  have  put  it,  for 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Chatham  expressed  this  view  with  de-  [ 
lightful  simplicity  wdien  WTiting  to  Shelburne  in  1773  :  “  Your  I 
lordship  knows  I  am  quite  a  Kuss.”  But  his  great  son  was  of  I 
a  very  different  view,  and  the  kaleidoscope  received  another  spin.  I 
The  younger  Pitt  had  perhaps  reflected  upon  some  speculations  | 
contained  in  the  famous  and  then  recent  treatise  by  the  Abbe  I 
Eaynal  upon  sea-power  and  colonisation.  That  eloquent  writer  I 
maintained  that  Eussia,  owing  to  her  unrivalled  command  of  I 
shipbuilding  material,  was  bound  to  dominate  the  seas.  The  | 
victories  of  Catherine  the  Great  had  established  Muscovite  | 
supremacy  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  alike.  In  1791  Pitt  | 
hastily  hinted  war  if  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Oczakow  were  not  I 
evacuated.  With  the  inevitable  eloquence  and  more  than  the  I 
ordinary  success,  Fox  opposed.  Pitt  retreated.  It  was  the  first  I 
characteristic  episode  in  the  whole  ignominious  record  of  alternate 
menace  and  scuttle  w'hich  distinguished  our  dealings  with  Eussia 
for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  up  to  the  seizure  of  Port 
Arthur.  But  Burke,  seeking  to  raise  Christendom  against  the 
Eevolution,  was  “  quite  a  Euss,”  like  Chatham  himself,  though 
expressing  that  attitude  in  more  stately  terms.  In  the  appeal 
to  the  Tsar,  England  is  described  as  “the  natural  ally  of  his 
dominions.”  The  wmrds  were  not  faultless  history,  but  they  were 
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inspired  prophecy,  for  they  were  uttered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  which  led  to  Moscow  before  it  led  to  Waterloo. 

The  allies  acted  together  again  at  Navarino,  but  the  Turkish 
I  fleet  was  no  sooner  sunk  than  the  long  brotherhood  in  arms  was 
I  forgotten.  The  last  sparks  of  Polish  freedom  were  trampled 
out  in  1830,  and  the  Princess  Lieven  complained  that  Cobbett, 
Hunt,  and  other  intemperate  Eadicals  had  begun  to  till  the  air 
!  with  insult  and  suspicion.  The  humanitarian  zeal  which  allowed 
itself  every  luxury  of  vituperation,  but  did  not  really  mean 
business  against  tyranny,  had  already  begun  to  exercise  a  mis- 
I  chievous  influence  on  our  foreign  policy.  The  plot  changed, 
j  In  1833  armies  of  Mehemet  Ali  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 

I  Asia  Minor ;  the  Ottoman  power  tottered ;  Eussia  interfered  to 

I  save  it,  landed  fifteen  thousand  troops  upon  the  shores  of  the 
I  Bosphorus,  and  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  turned  the  Black 

I  Sea  into  a  Eussian  lake  in  w'hich  foreign  warships  were  pro¬ 
hibited,  but  from  w’hich  Eussian  warships  might  sally  at  will. 
Yet  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  like  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
more  than  forty  years  later,  was  cancelled  before  the  ink  w’as 
dry  by  the  united  protests  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France. 

From  that  moment  the  historic  antagonism  between  London 
and  St.  Petersburg  was  declared.  A  disastrous  turning-point  in 
Anglo-Eussian  relations  had  been  reached.  Unable  to  strike 

I  this  country  at  sea,  unwilling  to  remain  impotent  under  Western 
tutelage,  the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  commenced  the  half-ccntury 
of  demonstrations  against  our  position  in  Asia.  In  this  country 
the  peril  was  magnified  beyond  measure.  Herat  and  Khiva  w’ere 
no  sooner  threatened  than  British  policy  made  the  first  ill-starred 
plunge  into  Afghanistan.  From  north  and  south  the  two  great 
European  Powers  in  Asia  rapidly,  unceasingly,  approached  each 
other ;  the  thousand  miles  of  debatable  ground  existing  betw  een 
them  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  rapidly  disap¬ 
peared  ;  the  process  hypnotised  imagination ;  geographical  con¬ 
vergence  seemed  more  and  more  certain  to  end  in  political  colli¬ 
sion ;  the  world  held  its  breath  and  waited  for  the  shock.  Our 
own  attitude  towards  Eussia  was  a  condition  of  mental  anarchy. 
Devoid  of  all  strong  will  or  clear  purpose,  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet 
drifted  into  the  Crimean  War  which  it  had  meant  to  avoid — like 
a  w'eak  swdmmer  beating  feebly  against  a  fierce  current  till 
suddenly  swept  away.  Twice  in  the  following  generation  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Tsardom  stood  upon  the  imminent  brink 
of  war.  Twice  the  House  of  Commons  w'aited  for  the  irrevocable 
word.  A  Eussian  army  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  rival  outposts  in  Asia  came  practically  within  striking 
distance.  Lord  Eosebery  protested  with  brilliant  futility  against 
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the  closing  of  Batoum  ;  Lord  Salisbury  protested  with  despondent 
impotence  against  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur.  Taken  for  all  in 
all,  that  record  remains  one  of  the  most  humiliating  chapters 
of  incompetence  and  vacillation  in  the  records  of  any  country. 

It  remains  by  far  the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  own  diplomacy.  That  the  whole  process  was  brought 
sharply  to  a  term  we  owe  not  so  much  to  our  own  nerve  and 
merits  as  to  the  daring  and  heroism  of  Japan.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  fact  should  be  remembered. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  since  the  Emperor  Alexander 
declared  that  “he  would  have  an  Opposition,”  and  the  first 
pro-Polish  movement  in  this  country  exhausted  itself  in  eloquent 
sentiments  w'hich  may  have  prolonged  the  struggle  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  tragedy,  but  could  not  help  the  victims,  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  our  various  attitudes  towards  Russia 
in  foreign  policy  by  utterly  irrelevant  arguments  founded  upon 
the  real  or  imagined  facts  about  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  Tsardom.  Burke,  as  w^e  have  seen,  in  face  of  the 
destroying  genius  of  the  revolution,  regarded  the  autocracy  as 
the  sacred  bulwark  of  true  freedom.  A  generation  ago,  heated 
patriots  declaring  that  they  did  not  want  to  fight — they  did— 
denounced  the  dark  despotism  of  the  Tsars ;  and  these  were  irre¬ 
levant  Conservatives.  When  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  ac¬ 
claimed  “  the  Divine  figure  of  the  North,”  irrelevant  Radicals 
professed  to  find  great  comfort  in  the  communal  character  of  rural 
institutions  in  the  Tsar’s  dominions ;  and  they  tried  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  Russia,  though  nominally  an  autocracy, 
was  in  reality  a  vast  Collectivist  Commonwealth.  There  has  been 
considerable  insincerity  and  pharisaism  in  all  our  thinking  upon 
Russian  affairs,  external  and  internal  alike;  we  have  mixed  up 
the  practical  pursuit  of  our  own  national  interest,  which  is  our 
necessary  business,  with  a  purely  verbal  zeal  for  human  rights 
at  large ;  and  our  policy  has  been  deflected  and  confused  not 
more  by  the  partisan  bias  or  inward  flinching  of  rival  statesmen 
than  by  the  emotional  ignorance  of  public  opinion.  Let  us  hope 
that  Anglo-Russian  relations  are  lifted  once  for  all  above  the 
wash  of  sentimentalism,  whether  chauvinist  or  democratic,  and 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  placed  our  policy  upon  a  base  of  solid 
granite  at  last. 

It  is  exactly  seven  years  since  a  systematic  campaign  on  behalf 
of  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  policy  towards  the  Tsardom  on  the 
basis  of  concessions  in  Persia  was  commenced  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.^  Throughout  that  period  the  effort  has  never 

(1)  “  Why  not  an  Agreement  with  Russia  ?  ”  Fortnightly  Review,  October, 
1900. 
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been  abandoned,  the  arguments  have  been  constantly  restated, 
and  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  say  that  this  patient  crusade 
has  contributed  somewhat  to  the  moulding  of  European 
opinion,  thanks  largely  to  the  ability  and  persistence  with  which 
the  new  views  on  international  politics  beginning  to  be  formed 
in  this  country  were  taken  up  and  popularised  across  the  Channel 
by  pioneers  of  the  entente  cordiale  like  M.  Eene  Henry  and  M. 
Andre  Cheradame.  Year  after  year,  on  the  contrary.  Professor 
Schiemann  assured  his  readers  that  ‘  ‘  Calchas  ’  ’  was  a  Eussian 
in  disguise.  The  disguised  was  solemnly  identified  by  some 
German  journals  with  the  London  correspondent  of  the  'Nome 
Vremya.  Other  Teutonic  writers  discovered  him  in  M.  Tatistcheff, 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  Eussian  Embassy  in  London.  Fan¬ 
tastic  puerilities  of  this  kind  are  only  worth  recalling  because 
they  throw  some  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  German  mind  at 
that  time  and  recall  the  fixed  ideas  which  led  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
to  a  period  of  defeat  and  eclipse.  Even  the  most  competent 
observers  in  Berlin  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  pleas  for  a 
Tapprochement  with  Eussia  could  be  honestly  put  forward  by 
i  Englishmen,  and  that  political  thinkers  in  this  country,  guided 
.  by  nothing  but  their  deliberate  view  of  the  real  interest  of  this 
country,  should  venture  to  attack  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Bismarckian  system  at  its  base.  Even  yet  Professor  Schiemann 
and  his  friends  have  scarcely  grasped  the  fact  that  the 

most  prominent  advocates  of  a  pacific  compromise  with  Eussia, 

:  The  Times  and  The  Spectator,  for  instance,  as  well  as  the  leading 
■  monthly  reviews,  were  all  at  one  time  firm  supporters  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Their  change  of  view  followed  upon  a  profound 
:  change  in  the  real  political  conditions.  For  that  alteration 
\  German  policy  was  entirely  responsible. 

'!  What  was  the  change?  English  opinion  passed  through  three 
I  definite  phases.  Upon  that  process  of  evolution  the  new 

1  commercial  rivalry  by  itself  had  no  effect.  The  development  of 
I  German  industrial  power  caused  anxiety,  but  not  antipathy.  It. 

Iwas  still  believed  by  unlearned  politicians  that  a  definite  opposi¬ 
tion  of  interests  existed  between  the  Franco-Eussian  combination, 
on  one  side  and  Germany  with  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Childish  as  the  conception  now  appears  to  anyone  possessing  the 
faintest  acquaintance  with  German  history,  it  wms  generally 
assumed  in  this  country  that,  in  case  of  a  struggle  with  Eussia, 
British  and  Teutonic  interests  w'ould  be  identical.  The  full 

extent  of  the  error  was  only  grasped  by  degrees,  but  it  was 

gradually  borne  in  upon  the  insular  mind  that  our  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  Continental  policy  rested  upon  a  fundamental  mistake. 
We  began  to  understand  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  had  pursued 
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with  marvellous  ability  the  policy  of  embroiling  Germany’s  neigh-  i 
hours  with  each  other.  In  the  hands  of  Bismarck’s  successors  his  i 
method  became  a  mechanism.  The  most  famous  of  telegrams  I 
startled  national  feeling.  It  was  one  of  those  episodes  which 
enable  a  whole  people  to  read  the  inwardness  of  politics  as  Kean  I 
interpreted  Shakespeare — by  flashes  of  lightning.  Yet  this  alone  I 
w^ould  not  have  worked  the  revolution  in  English  political  con-  | 
ceptions.  That  was  caused  by  the  events  in  the  Far  East,  f 
With  the  league  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  against 
Japan  in  1895,  the  theory  of  a  fundamental  antagonism  between 
the  Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Alliance  had  the  bottom  knocked 
clean  out  of  it  at  a  blow\  Later  the  seizure  of  Kiaochou  was  i 
carried  out  in  sympathy  with  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur.  It  f 
began  to  be  dimly  realised  that  “  a  horizontal  triplice  ”  against  ‘ 
British  interests  was  much  more  probable  than  an  Anglo-German 
combination  against  the  Dual  Alliance.  Lord  Salisbury  signed 
a  treaty  with  Berlin  guaranteeing  the  open  door  in  the  Yangtsze 
Valley.  That  document  was  deliberately  exploited  in  the  German  - 
Press  as  a  triumph  over  British  plans  to  monopolise  the  centre 
of  China ;  Prince  Billow  simultaneously  declared  that  Manchuria 
Avas  not  a  German  interest,  and  that  the  Fatherland  would  never 
be  induced  to  play  the  role  of  catspaw  for  British  policy ;  and  the  1 
inspired  organs  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  threw  concerted  ridicule 
upon  the  naive  simplicity  with  which  the  precious  scheme  of  an 
Anglo-American-German  alliance  was  preached  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  others.  Then  came  the  South  African  War. 
Prince  Billow  at  once  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  doubling  of  the  i 
German  navy,  and  advocated  it  in  a  speech  ostentatiously  friendly  | 
in  tone  to  every  Power  but  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  our  ' 
disasters  Germany  had  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  trident. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  black  week  was  followed  by  a  furious 
outburst  of  Anglophobe  exultation  throughout  the  length  and  | 
breadth  of  the  Fatherland.  No  English  visitor  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  was  in  Germany  at  that  time,  can  forget  the 
revelation.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  saturated  I 
with  Schadenfreude.  \ 

The  Kaiser’s  subjects  fail  still  to  understand  the  impressidn  I 
made  at  that  period  upon  English  opinion.  They  urge  that  the 
French  Press  was  also  full  of  Anglophobia  during  the  Boer  War. 
That  is  true.  But  the  French  Press,  upon  the  one  hand,  was 
more  irresponsible  and  much  less  malignant.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  we  expected  nothing  else  from  France.  For  years  we  had 
been  in  acute  conflict  with  her,  and  the  two  nations  had  recently 
been  within  a  hair’s-breadth  of  war.  Our  own  Press  had 
exceeded  all  limits  of  prudence  in  its  comments  upon  the  Dreyfus 
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affair.  We  were  repaid  in  our  own  coin.  But  that  German 
Anglophobia  should  disclose  an  even  more  profound  and  universal 
hatred — that  was  what  we  had  not  been  prepared  for.  The 
revelation  shattered  at  once  and  utterly  and  for  ever  the  traditional 
theory  that  there  was  a  special  political  affinity  between  the  two 
Teutonic  races.  That  most  plausible  and  mischievous  of  diplo¬ 
matic  fallacies  was  blown  to  air,  and  nothing  can  reconstitute  it. 
England  awakened.  She  heard  and  saw.  She  would  have  had 
to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  miss  the  sense  of  her  situation.  From 
that  moment  we  recognised  that  our  ideas  were  a  generation  out 
of  date.  Failure  to  reckon  in  time  with  the  German  dream  of  a 
horizontal  triplice  against  the  British  Empire  would  mean  sooner 
or  later  the  struggle  against  a  naval  coalition  in  the  North  Sea  and 
a  military  coalition  mobilised  by  the  Bagdad  and  Mecca  Kailways 
against  the  Indian  Frontier  and  Egypt.  These  seem  fantastic 
terrors  now.  They  were  then  the  serious  speculations  of  the 
enemies  of  this  country.  Had  we  not  recognised  the  peril  and 
set  ourselves  to  break  up  the  diplomatic  combinations  of  Berlin, 
the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  moment  would 
not  have  been  worth  many  years’  purchase. 

France  and  England,  both  sedulously  supported  in  Colonial 
expansion  by  Bismarck,  had  been  brought  to  within  an  ace  of 
conflict  upon  the  Nile.  England  and  Russia,  with  the  Iron 
Chancellor  still  acting  as  judicious  bottleholder  to  both  of  them, 
had  lived  in  the  deepening  shadow’  of  a  coming  struggle.  A  war 
between  this  country  and  the  Dual  Alliance  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  Teutonic  supremacy  once  for  all.  Husbanding  her  re¬ 
sources  and  biding  her  opportunity  while  her  rivals  dashed  each 
other  to  pieces,  Germany  would  have  reaped  all  the  profits  of  a 
war  in  which  she  had  taken  no  part,  and  would  have  been  able 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  nominal  victor.  Tertius  gaudens  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  epitaph  of  the  European  status  quo. 
The  substantial  accuracy  of  this  sketch  will  scarcely  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  traces  the  three  well-defined  stages  by  which 
English  opinion  passed  from  reliance  upon  German  bene¬ 
volence,  to  suspicion  of  German  policy,  and  to  a  final  de¬ 
cision  that  German  rivalry  was  more  permanent  and  formid¬ 
able  in  its  nature  than  the  outworn  antagonisms  of  the  past. 
New  perils  awakened  us  to  the  necessity  of  composing  old 
animosities.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  there  was  room 
for  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  Asia,  he  was  a  thousand 
times  right.  There  is  equal  room  for  England  and  France  in 
Africa.  Continents  may  be  divided — but  ‘  ‘  the  sea  is  one.  ’  ’  There 
is  no  room  for  a  new  naval  Pow’er  capable  of  threatening  our 
command  of  the  North  Sea  and  jeopardising  the  safety  of  our  own 
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shores.  Upon  this  one  question  we  are  bound,  at  any  cost,  to 
keep  our  thoughts  projected  a  generation  ahead.  In  “  the  sea 
affair  ”  we  must  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  posterity.  Upon  the  subject  of  Germany’s  supposed  naval 
impotence  a  great  deal  of  imprudent  and  misleading  writing  has 
recently  been  indulged  in.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  Germany 
has  made  a  false  start  in  naval  construction  ;  that  she  has  to  begin 
all  over  again ;  and  that  she  is  at  present  hopelessly  overmatched 
in  materiel.  That  is  an  important  half-truth.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  other  fact  that  the  Kaiser’s  policy  has  already 
created  a  naval  personnel  of  50,000  men,  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  naval  force  next  to  our  own  which  has  ever  existed.  The 
solid  foundations  of  the  new  sea-pow'er  could  hardly  have  been 
laid  with  more  wonderful  rapidity.  The  50,000  men  are  about 
to  be  provided  with  ships  more  worthy  of  them,  and  better  fitted 
to  reckon  with  ours. 

No  one  expects  war  to  break  out  now  or  in  the  immediate 
future.  But  thinking  men  cannot  believe  that  the  history  of  naval 
warfare  closed  at  Tsushima ;  that  the  last  struggle  for  the  sea  has 
been  fought  out.  Germany  looks  to  the  future  ;  she  continues,  as 
we  see,  to  train  men  in  vast  numbers,  to  create  the  organisation 
which  will  use  the  guns ;  that  work  proceeds  perfectly  well  in 
the  ships  she  at  present  possesses ;  and  when  the  hour  of  action 
strikes,  perhaps  a  decade  hence  or  later,  she  will  have  Dread¬ 
noughts  and  perhaps  allies.  Every  German  capable  of  an 
“objective”  judgment  must  recognise  that  in  reckoning  with 
German  naval  development  and  employing  every  possible  means 
to  neutralise  it,  we  are  acting  upon  the  elementary  instincts  of 
self-preservation.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  excess  of 
naval  security.  We  shall  keep  ourselves  more  certainly  safe, 
even  if  we  exaggerate  the  coming  naval  peril  in  the  North 
Sea.  We  should  be  ruined  if  we  minimised  the  gravity  of  that 
peril.  We  have  discovered,  in  a  word,  that  Germany,  whatever 
her  declared  theories  and  real  intentions,  is  bound  to  become 
within  the  next  couple  of  decades  the  European  Power  most  able 
to  threaten  our  national  life.  To  keep  our  hands  free  for  dealing 
with  her  must  continue  to  be  the  main  and  the  inflexible  purpose 
of  our  national  policy.  There  is  no  passion  in  this,  no  fanaticism, 
no  prejudice,  no  panic.  We  have  not  sought  the  naval  com¬ 
petition.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  and  Germany  has  the  right 
to  thrust  it  upon  us  if  she  chooses  to  do  so  after  full  calculation  of 
the  probabilities.  We  are  not  seeking  to  strip  Germany  of  her 
pre-existing  strength.  She  has  challenged  the  naval  supremacy 
which  is  the  life  of  our  race.  That  is  precisely  why  we  have 
been  so  urgently  moved  to  settle  our  outstanding  differences  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  why  w^e  have  been  brought  in  the 
last  seven  years  to  view  in  a  totally  altered  light  our  relations 
with  the  Third  Eepublic  and  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars.  That  is 
why  we  have  made  the  real  but  sensible  sacrifice  of  minor  interests 
to  major  interests.  That  is  why  we  have  continued  to  reconstruct 
our  whole  diplomatic  system  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  in  which  Professor  Schiemann  plays  the 
confidential  r6le  filled  by  Moritz  Busch  in  the  Grenzhoten  under 
the  Bismarckian  rigime,  continues  to  explain  that  Germany 
desires  nothing  more  than  “equality”  at  sea.  This  very  able 
and  influential  organ  continues  to  argue  that  our  supremacy 
must  be  gradually  and  automatically  neutralised  by  a  peaceful 
coalition  between  the  fleets  of  other  Powers,  the  United  States 
being  particularly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Germans  consider  the  formula  of  ‘  ‘  equality  at  sea  ’  ’ 
to  be  an  eminently  reasonable  ideal,  and  they  cannot  understand 
how  English  arrogance  can  object  to  it.  Professor  Schiemann 
very  candidly  admits,  however,  that  the  theory  of  an  irreconcil¬ 
able  antagonism  between  Russia  and  England  has  broken  down. 
The  new  agreement  he  describes  as  a  success  ‘  ‘  which  a  very  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  impossible.” 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  at  this  point  against  misunderstanding. 
On  behalf  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  of  M.  Isvolsky  alike  it  has 
been  asserted,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  new  Anglo-Russian  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  directed  against  any  third  Power.  It  is  not  meant 
to  isolate  Germany.  It  does  not  isolate  Germany.  It  simply 
equalises  diplomatic  conditions.  We  have  established  between 
London  and  St.  Petersburg  the  same  intimate  and  businesslike 
relations  that  have  existed  for  a  century  and  a  half  with  little 
interruption  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  We  hope  that  we 
have  made  impossible  some  combinations  that  were  imagined  and 
planned  before  the  entente  cordiale  wms  established.  But  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  we  have  tried  to 
engineer  a  counter-coalition.  England  is  more  secure.  But 
Germany  is  not  less  safe.  The  risks  involved  by  a  disturbance  of 
the  status  quo  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  increased.  The 
guarantees  of  peace  are  to  a  corresponding  extent  strengthened. 
It  is  the  merest  truth  that  no  European  Power  at  the  present 
moment  can  attack  another,  except  in  face  of  the  clear  certainty 
that  a  European  uprising  would  overwhelm  the  aggressor.  Every¬ 
body  is  insured;  and,  at  the  same  time,  everybody  is  restrained. 
The  entente  cordiale  and  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  which 
are  evidently  calculated  to  strengthen  each  other,  have  brought 
about  an  astonishing  transformation  of  the  European  system  as  it 
existed  when  the  campaign  in  favour  of  a  sweeping  revision  of  our 
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international  relations  was  commenced  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Eeview  seven  years  ago.  The  pain  of  a  new  idea  was 
acutely  felt  at  first  in  many  quarters  where  the  old  Teutonic 
theory  of  international  affinities  survived.  But  there  is  probably 
not  one  responsible  citizen  in  this  country  who,  having  the 
power,  would  restore  the  diplomatic  conditions  of  seven  years  ago 
in  substitution  for  the  diplomatic  conditions  of  to-day. 

When  we  turn  to  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  forecasted ,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  facts  in  political  history.  The  British  dominion  in  India  is 
now  guaranteed  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  by  Eussia  and 
Japan ;  and  this,  at  least,  is  a  result  which  would  have  beggared 
the  most  vivid  imagination  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  double  insur¬ 
ance  of  this  character  never  entered  at  that  time  into  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  wildest  dreamer  upon  the  possibilities  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  of  course,  whether  the 
agreement  is  concluded  like  the  treaty  with  Japan  for  any  specific 
term  of  years.  Apart  from  what  may  be  contained  on  this  head 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  document,  the  main  arrangements 
are  inspired  by  a  fundamental  political  reasonableness  more  valu¬ 
able  than  paper  guarantees.  Tibet,  doubtless,  wull  be  found  to 
be  effectively  neutralised.  Afghanistan  is  expressly  recognised 
as  lying  within  the  exclusive  sphere  of  British  influence.  From 
a  point  in  north-eastern  Persia  covering  Herat  southward  to  the 
sea  at  Bander  Abbas  there  is  expressly  included  within  our  siihere 
a  broad  belt  of  the  Persian  borderland.  The  appalling  spaces 
of  the  great  salt  desert  become  the  real  edge  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Thus  from  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  there  is  drawn  for  the  first  time  a  distinctly  de¬ 
marcated  frontier.  At  this  line  wffiat  used  to  be  called  the 
“  glacier  ”  of  the  Eussian  advance  will  reach  melting  point.  This 
is  in  itself  a  notable  gain.  Ambiguous  frontier  enterprises  like 
some  of  the  most  untoward  incidents  of  the  past  will  be  hence¬ 
forth  impossible,  and  round  the  base  of  the  Indian  “glacis”  a 
boundary  is  laid  down  which  cannot  be  violated  by  serai- 
authorised  expeditions.  These  particular  provisions  were  perhaps 
the  easier  to  conclude,  because  the  whole  point  of  view  which 
governed  European  enterprise  in  Asia  for  two  centuries  has  been 
profoundly  modified  by  the  military  and  industrial  results  of  the 
Japanese  renaissance.  Our  allies  continue  their  onward  march, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  their  power  in  the  Far  East  will  be 
expressed  in  this  formula — fifty  millions  of  people  upon  the  spot. 
Whether  China  will  get  back  any  portion  of  Manchuria  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  the  Middle  Kingdom,  though  moving  with  slow¬ 
ness  by  comparison  with  the  revolutionary  activity  of  Japan,  still 
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unmistakably  moves.  The  surplus  population  of  an  awakened 
and  organised  China  w'ould  swamp  Siberia,  and  this  is  by  far  the 
greatest  external  danger  looming  through  the  future  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Tsars.  The  relations  between  Tokio  and  St. 
Petersburg  are  more  cordial  than  the  relations  betw'een  Tokio  and 
Pekin,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  united  strength  of  Eussia 
and  Japan  will  one  day  be  required  and  taxed  to  confine  Chinese 
energy  within  bounds. 

In  India  itself  we  are  face  to  face  wdth  new  problems  which 
will  test  as  it  has  never  been  tested  yet  the  Imperial  aptitude  of 
our  race.  Eussian  statesmen  have  no  longer  the  faintest  desire 
to  deprive  us  of  our  responsibilities.  Their  own  constitutional 
problems  would  be  weirdly  complicated  by  swadeshi  and  swaraj. 
Nationalist  and  religious  movements  among  three  hundred  millions 
of  people  would  surge  like  a  sea  of  lava  in  the  elemental  unrest 
which  would  follow  the  sinking  from  any  cause  of  the  British 
dominion.  At  the  best  for  her  and  worst  for  us,  Eussia  could 
create  chaos  in  India,  but  not  government.  And  there  is  another 
very  important  consideration.  In  the  mother  of  continents  there 
are  nearly  800,000,000  of  Asiatics,  and  there  is  hardly  a  hundredth 
part  of  that  number  of  w’hite  men.  The  prohability  is  that  to  be 
left  alone  in  Asia  by  the  disappearance  of  British  power  is  the  last 
thing  that  Eussia  desires.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  both 
Powers  in  Asia.  We  can  advance  beyond  that  formula.  The 
neighbourhood  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  other’s  security.  The 
common  occupation  of  Poland  created  strong  ties  between  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  bond  which  should  be  established  between  England 
and  Eussia  by  their  common  occupation  of  Asia  in  the  century  of 
the  Oriental  renaissance. 

Even  more  interesting  and  delicate,  however,  wdll  prove  to  be 
the  other  Persian  clauses.  By  these  the  value  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  wdll  be  tested ;  w'e  cannot  expect  that  they  will  escape 
searching  criticism ;  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  will  be  doubtful 
or  adverse.  Until  the  text  is  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  question.  Certain  broad  issues,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  indicated  with  fair  safety.  It  is  believed  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Morocco  under  the  preamble  of  the  Algeciras  Act, 
the  settlement  negotiated  between  M.  Isvolsky  and  Sir  Edw'ard 
Grey  provides  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Shah,  the  independence 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  open  door  for  the  commerce  of  both 
Powders.  Similar  formulas  are  observed  in  Egypt.  They  have 
their  value,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppress  the  forms  of 
i  national  existence  without  strong  and  urgent  reasons.  Neverthe- 
:  less,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  partition  of  Persia  has  been 
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morally  effected.  The  northern  provinces,  including,  of  course 
Teheran,  are  abandoned  to  the  influence  of  the  Tsar.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Nicholas  II.  becomes  the  suzerain 
of  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  doom  of 
the  Persian  Duma  and  a  betrayal  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  the 
cause  of  Persian  nationality.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  logic 
of  this  criticism.  Northern  Persia  was  not  ours  to  give,  and  in 
spite  of  the  pathetic  confidence  with  which  the  refugees  at  Teheran 
crowded  into  the  gardens  of  the  British  Legation,  it  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  assume  any  political  responsibility  for  that  part 
of  the  country.  If  the  Persian  Parliament  were  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  legislative  institutions  instead  of  the  eccentric  experi¬ 
ment  that  it  is,  we  could  not  save  it.  Interference  of  the  kind 
not  directly  advocated  but  apparently  desired  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  critics  would  lead  in  logic,  not  only  to  a  Duma  in  Calcutta 
and  another  in  Dublin,  not  only  to  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  but  to  a  demand  upon  the  German  Emperor  for  the  reform 
of  the  three-class  franchise  in  Prussia.  Then  it  would  only  ' 
remain  for  us  to  establish  democratic  symmetry  by  force  of  arms 
throughout  the  universal  world,  incidentally  expelling  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  Philippines — where  the  Nationalist  movement  is 
as  strong  as  in  Calcutta,  Cairo,  or  Teheran.  i 

In  our  recent  blind  idolatry  of  representative  forms — covering  ^ 
in  every  country  an  infinite  deal  of  cowardice,  dishonesty,  and 
folly — w’e  have  shown  signs  of  returning  to  the  principles  of 
Anacharsis  Klootz.  These  were  followed  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly  by  universal  war,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Napoleon,  and 
the  suppression  of  popular  government.  Representative  insti¬ 
tutions  cannot  raise  the  character  of  a  nation.  They  can  only 
I  reflect  that  character.  A  Parliament  does  not  change  a  people, 
but  only  shows  what  it  is.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  national 
spirit  which  shines  through  it.  Without  that  inspiration  it  is 
as  cold  as  a  burning-glass  on  a  dull  day.  The  Persian  MejJiss  is 
apparently  a  scanty  and  discordant  body.  Well-nigh  half  its 
members  come  from  the  single  province  of  Teheran.  It  is  a 
council  of  notables  very  imperfectly  representative  of  the  various 
regions  of  Persia,  and  not  truly  representative  in  any  sense  of 
the  masses  of  the  nation.  That  popular  sympathy  is  behind  the 
Duma  at  Teheran  there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to  think.  Its  swift 
incompetence  in  emergency  seems  rather  to  have  plunged  the 
country  into  deeper  bankruptcy,  more  hopeless  confusion,  and 
more  desperate  discontent.  The  Treasury  is  empty.  Liabilities 
accumulate  while  the  revenues  decay.  The  Persian  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  toy  with  the  scheme  of  a  National  Bank  which  pos¬ 
sesses  neither  capital  nor  deposits.  As  in  Russia  last  year, 
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constitutional  forms  cover  a  struggle  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  constitutional  idea  as  understood  in  this 
country.  In  Persia  the  constitutionalists,  like  the  conies,  appear 
to  be  a  feeble  folk.  Strong  political  vitality  exists  only  in 
the  reactionaries — who  in  these  circumstances  are  very  much 
entitled  to  their  views — and  the  revolutionists,  who  demand 
majority  government  and  dream  of  an  ultimate  republic.  No 
one  has  yet  reported  the  slightest  sign  of  organising  or  construc¬ 
tive  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Mejliss.  The  revolutionaries  are 
financed  and  directed  from  that  hotbed  of  crude  Anarchist 
passions,  Baku,  where  political  imagination  flames  like  the 
naphtha. 

On  August  31st,  upon  the  very  day  when  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Persian  Premier,  the 
Atabeg  Azam,  was  shot  dead  at  Teheran  as  he  was  passing  out 
of  the  Legislative  Chamber.  This  statesman  was  omnipotent 
for  a  number  of  years  as  Grand  Vizier  to  the  late  Shah ,  and  under 
his  regime  Russian  influence  was  entrenched  in  the  country. 
Returning  after  a  long  interval  of  exile  and  travel  to  find  his  native 
country  transformed,  he  was  carried  at  once  to  the  head  of  affairs 
by  the  general  feeling  that  no  one  else  was  strong  enough  for  the 
post.  In  political  ability  the  Atabeg  Azam  was  probably  much 
more  than  equal  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  Mejliss  put 
together.  Whether  he  was  rightly  or  unjustly  suspected  of  medi¬ 
tating  treachery  to  the  constitutional  cause — or  whether  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries  thought  that  his  constructive  Liberalism  would  be 
fatal  to  their  more  advanced  plans — the  manner  of  his  removal 
by  the  Baku  sect  of  political  assassins  seems  to  prove  that  Persia 
is  as  little  fitted  as  Afghanistan  for  representative  government. 
The  Shah  waits  a  favourable  moment  for  snuffing  out  the 
majority  of  the  Mejliss,  and  these  in  turn  have  a  strong  desire 
to  extinguish  the  authority  of  the  Shah.  Turkish  troops,  inter¬ 
fering  to  protect  the  Kurds,  are  overspreading  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Urumiah  ;  whenever  the  Crescent  appears 
upon  the  field,  “  fat  Persian  Generals  tumble  over  each  other  ”  in 
their  eagerness  to  disappear  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  the 
Sultan’s  battalions  would  probably  march  to  Teheran  if  there 
were  no  more  dangerous  obstacle  in  their  path  than  that  revived 
national  spirit  of  Persia  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  accused  of 
betraying.  The  Mejliss  can  neither  avoid  bankruptcy  nor  main¬ 
tain  order.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  sad,  but  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  Russia  has  already  asserted  her  new  status  in 
northern  Persia  as  recognised  by  the  agreement.  Abdul 
Hamid  has  been  warned  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
troops.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Teheran, 
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with  significant  procedure,  has  sent  a  written  message  to  the 
Mejliss  requesting  that  assembly  to  suppress  disorder  in 
Azerbiaijan  and  other  portions  of  the  northern  territory  adjacent 
to  the  Caucasus.  For  the  modern  representatives  of  Anacharsis 
Klootz  these  are  not  hopeful  signs.  In  the  present  state  of  Persia 
the  revolutionary  spirit  can  be  nothing  but  a  disintegrating  force. 
You  can  wreck  a  palace  with  dynamite  and  extinguish  the  most 
valuable  of  human  lives  sooner  than  you  can  build  a  hut  or  sow  a 
seed. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  upon  the  merits  and  the  prob¬ 
able  fate  of  the  Mejliss,  we  can  at  least  be  clear  about  the  extent 
of  our  responsibility.  We  had  to  claim  northern  Persia  or 
relinquish  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  done  wisely  in 
facing  the  latter  course.  We  had  either  to  give  Kussia  free  way 
for  a  certain  distance  southw’ard  of  the  Caspian  or  to  enforce  by 
right  of  arms  a  claim  to  supreme  influence  up  to  tbe 

frontiers  of  the  Caucasus.  There  is  no  escape  from  tbe 

iron  law  that  nations,  whether  in  the  East  or  West, 

who  are  unable  to  maintain  their  liberty  by  their  own 

strength  will  lose  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it  possible  that 
spasmodic  demonstrations  of  a  Parliamentary  spirit  can  make  fit 
for  freedom  in  a  day  or  a  decade  a  people  whose  ideal  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  dawn  of  history  has  been  the  apotheosis  of  personal 
despotism.  If  Persian  independence  is  gradually  extinguished,  it 
will  be  because  the  phosphorescent  lustre  of  rhetorical  patriotism 
cannot  compensate  for  the  results  of  generation  upon  generation 
of  national  decadence.  The  real  doubt  which  only  the  words  of 
the  agreement  itself  can  elucidate  arises  with  reference  to  the 
British  status  in  southern  Persia.  In  the  economic  sense  this  is 
apparently  to  be  a  neutral  sphere  in  which  both  parties  will 
enjoy  parallel  rights  of  railway  extension.  That  we  should  give 
Eussia  a  clear  commercial  way  to  warm  water  in  this  region  is 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  room  is  left 
for  a  renewal  of  political  competition  and  dispute.  Ambiguity  upon 
this  point  might  ultimately  neutralise  the  effect  of  every  other 
article  in  the  agreement.  Nor  can  an  absolutely  conclusive 
judgment  be  formed  until  we  know  under  what  conditions  the 
Bagdad  Eailway  is  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  earned  the  right  to  be  trusted  until  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  he  has  ceased  to  succeed ;  and  though  we 
have  yet  to  learn  for  what  term  of  years  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  secured,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
Anglo-Eussian  agreement  has  sealed  for  a  long  interval  a  truce  of 
God. 


Calchas. 
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An  Approximate  Estimate  of  its  Work. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  Eeview  I  surveyed  the  programme 
of  the  measures  and  reforms  which  the  Eussian  Government 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  Conference.  We  can  now  approxi¬ 
mately  estimate  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished.  Before 
dealing  with  it,  however,  a  few  words  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  present  Conference  and  that  of  1899,  with  which  it  has  been 
adversely  compared,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  They  differ  firstly 
as  regards  their  object.  That  of  1899  was  essentially  a  Peace 
Conference,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting  the  growth 
of  armaments  and  war  budgets.  From  the  present  one  all  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  was  deliberately  excluded,  though  a  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  unanimously  adopted  in  favour  of  its  future  con¬ 
sideration,  to  which  I  shall  revert  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 
Of  the  three  Conventions  adopted  in  1899  one  was  a  code  of  rules 
for  the  observance  of  armies  in  the  field  which  only  gave  effect, 
with  a  few  modifications  to  the  unratified  rules  drawn  up  at 
the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  rules  which  were  afterwards 
carefully  overhauled  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  They 
were  and  are  known  to  students  of  International  Law  as  the  Oxford 
Rules  of  1880,  so-called  because  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  that  year  at  Oxford.  This,  I  may  incidentally 
mention,  is  an  example  of  the  preparatory  work  which  can  be 
done  by  a  body  of  specialists,  such  as  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  in  view  of  future  conferences.  The  second  merely  adapted 
the  already  existing  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime 
warfare.  The  third,  viz.,  that  on  arbitration,  alone  dealt  with 
new  matter,  and,  platitudinous,  imperfectly  drafted,  tentative, 
and  unpractical  as  it  may  be,  it  has  found  such  favour  among  the 
democracies  of  the  civilised  world  that  any  efforts  to  arrest  its 
expansion,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  last  three  months,  have 
now  to  be  carefully  disguised.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any 
idea  of  minimising  the  work  of  1899  that  I  say  it  presented  little 
difficulty  compared  with  that  of  1907.  And  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  article  that  the  current  impression  that  the 
Conference  of  1907  has  not  been  productive  of  results  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  gigantic  display  of  energy  involved  in  keeping 
forty-seven  highly-paid  delegations  several  months  at  The  Hague, 
is  quite  a  mistaken  one. 
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Another  current  impression,  viz.,  that  the  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  ill-prepared,  is  admittedly  correct.  This  was  no  fault 
of  the  delegates,  and  if  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  waste 
of  time  on  preparatory  work,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
done,  and  even  better  done,  before  the  Conference  came  together,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  hard-and-fast  instructions  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,^  so  tied  the  hands  of 
delegates  that  they  were  forced  into  ‘  ‘  non-committal  ’  ’  attitudes,  1 
quite  out  of  keeping  v;ith  the  general  tone  of  their  declarations.  I 
The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  necessarily  been  done  by  | 
small  special  committees,  w'hile  over  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
have  only  come  together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  work 
handed  in  by  these  special  committees,  marks  the  way  in  which 
better  preparation  for  the  next  Conference  may  be  effected. 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  present  Conference,  and  their 
sub-division  among  the  four  Commissions  appointed,  were  as 
follows  : —  ; 

First  Commission. — Arbitration ;  International  Commis-  ! 
sions  of  Inquiry  and  questions  relating  thereto ;  questions  ! 
relating  to  naval  prizes. 

Second  Commission. — Improvements  in  the  laws  and  J 
customs  of  w’ar  on  land ;  opening  of  hostilities ;  declarations  i 
of  1899 ;  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  on  land. 

Third  Commission. — Bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and 
villages  by  naval  forces  ;  placing  of  torpedoes,  floating  mines,  [ 
&c. ;  regime  to  which  belligerent  vessels  should  be  subject  | 
in  neutral  ports ;  completing  of  the  Convention,  of  1899  for 
the  adaptation  to  maritime  war  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  revised  in  1906. 

Fourth  Commission. — Conversion  of  trading  into  war 
ships ;  private  property  at  sea ;  delays  of  grace ;  contra¬ 
band  of  war ;  blockade ;  destruction  of  neutral  prizes ;  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  war  on  land  applicable  to  naval  war. 

These  Commissions  appointed  sub-commissions,  and  these  again 
smaller  special  committees  called  Comites  d'examen.  After  each 
project  had  passed  through  the  different  stages,  i.e.,  from  the 
Comite  d'examen  to  the  sub -commission  and  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  it  was  sent  to  a  Comite  de  reaction  for  co-ordination 
and  formal  revision,  and  on  being  returned  to  the  Commission 
and  approved  by  it,  was  submitted  for  final  adoption  at  a  plenary 
sitting.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  better  procedure  could  have 
been  devised  in  the  circumstances,  and,  in  fact,  growdng  out  of 

(1)  A  large  committee,  which  sat  all  through  the  winter  at  Berlin,  subjected 
every  detail  of  the  Russian  programme  to  a  searching  examination. 
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actual  requirements  as  they  presented  themselves,  it  was  the 
most  appropriate  which  occurred  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
them.^ 

At  the  time  of  concluding  this  article  (September  14th)  only 

(1)  The  following  translation  of  the  Regulations  adopted  at  the  second 
plenary  sitting  for  the  internal  government  of  the  Conference  will  interest 
many,  but  supply  details  which  hardly  belong  to  the  text  of  this  article 

Art.  1. — The  second  Peace  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  Plenipotentiaries 
and  technical  Delegates  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  or  adherents  to  the  Con¬ 
ventions  and  Acts  signed  at  the  First  Peace  Conference  in  1899. 

Art.  2. — After  its  Bureau  (i.e.  Officers)  has  been  formed,  the  Conference 
i  will  constitute  Commissions  for  the  examination  of  the  questions  included  in  its 
programme. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  are  free  to  put  their  names  down  on  the 
list  of  these  Commissions  at  their  discretion  and  to  designate  the  technical 
Delegates  who  are  to  take  part  in  them. 

Art.  3. — The  Conference  shall  appoint  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  each  Commission. 

Each  Commission  shall  appoint  its  Secretaries  and  JRa'p^orttur  (i.e.  member 
entrusted  with  drawing  the  Commission’s  report). 

Art.  4. — Each  Commission  may  divide  itself  into  Sub- Commissions  who  shall 
form  their  own  Bureau. 

Art.  5. — A  Comiti  de  Ridaction  (drafting  Committee)  for  the  coordination 
of  the  Acts  voted  by  the  Conference,  and  their  final  wording,  shall  also  be 
appointed  by  the  Conference  at  the  outset  of  its  work. 

Art.  6. — The  Members  of  Delegations  are  all  authorised  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  at  plenary  sittings  of  the  Conference  as  well  as  in  the  Commissions 
of  which  they  are  members.  Members  of  the  same  Delegation  may  replace  each 
other. 

Art.  7. — Members  of  the  Conference  who  wish  to  be  present  at  sittings  of  any 
Commission  of  which  they  ai'e  not  members  cannot  take  part  in  its  deliberations 
except  with  the  ad  hoc  permission  of  the  President  of  the  Commission. 

Art.  8. — At  votings  each  Delegation  has  only  one  vote. 

The  voting  takes  place  by  a  poll  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Powers 
represented. 

Art.  9. — Any  proposal  of  a  resolution  or  roeu  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Conference  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  submitted  to  the  President  in  writing, 
and  printed  and  distributed  before  it  can  be  discussed. 

Art.  10. — The  public  may  be  admitted  at  the  plenary  sittings  of  the  Conference 
with  tickets  which  shall  be  distributed  by  the  General  Secretariate  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  President. 

The  Bureau  may  decide  that  the  public  shall  not  be  admitted  to  certain 
sittings. 

Art.  11. — The  minutes  of  the  plenary  sittings  of  the  Conference  and  of  the 
sittings  of  Commissions  give  a  short  summary  of  the  deliberations. 

Proofs  shall  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  due  course,  and  shall 
not  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  each  sitting. 

Each  Delegate  has  the  right  to  ask  for  the  insertion  in  extenso  of  his  official 
deliberations,  according  to  the  text  handed  by  him  to  the  Secretariate,  and  to 
make  observations  upon  the  minutes. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissions  and  Sub- Commissions  shall  be  printed  and 
distributed  before  being  submitted  for  discussion. 

Art.  12. — The  French  language  is  recognised  as  the  ofiacial  language  for  the 
deliberations  and  Acts  of  the  Conference. 

Speeches  made  in  any  other  language  shall  be  summed  up  viva  voce  in  French 
by  the  General  Secretariate,  with  the  approval  of  the  speaker  himself. 
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a  small  part  of  the  rules  drawn  up  in  the  Commissions  has  been  I 
submitted  to  plenary  sittings  for  adoption,  and,  even  if  the  I 
space  at  my  disposal  permitted  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  I 
work  of  the  Commissions,  such  an  examination  would  obviously  f 
be  premature.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  main  1 
lines  of  the  work  generally  and  to  the  leading  questions  discussed.  | 
To  begin  with  the  foremost  of  the  leading  questions  :  Inter-  I 
national  Arbitration,  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained  are  the 
least  significant  of  the  achievements  of  the  Conference,  though 
the  labour  and  time  they  have  involved  for  the  First  Commission, 
have  been  as  great  as  those  in  all  the  other  Commissions  together. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  determined  effort  made  by  the  British 
and  American  delegates  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  an  obli¬ 
gatory  treaty,  even  if  applicable  only  to  matters  of  secondary 
importance.  The  argument  eventually  centred  round  the  project 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  submitted  by  the  chief  Portu¬ 
guese  delegate  (Marquis  de  Several)  as  a  compromise.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  project  is  that  it  should  be  left  to  each  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Party  to  determine  w'hether  any  difficulty  involved  non-arbi- 
trable  matter  or  not,  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  however,  to 
waive  this  reservation  in  respect  of  the  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  treaties  and  conventions  relating  to  certain  subjects,  such  as 
Commerce,  Copyright,  Submarine  Cables,  Sanitary  matters, 
Extradition,  and  so  on,  a  list  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  draft. 
Several  Powers,  including  Germany,  declined  to  agree  to  any 
list  at  all.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  items  of  a  list 
acceptable  by  all  Parties,  different  proposals^  were  made,  in¬ 
cluding  an  excellent  revised  project  presented  by  the  British 
delegates,  dated  August  29th under  which  the  list  was  to  be 
left  open  to  enable  States  to  agree  to  arbitrate  on  such  items 
of  it  as  they  might  think  fit,  and  to  do  so  at  all  times,  by  simple 
notification  through  the  Bureau  International  of  The  Hague  Court. 

Another  arbitration  subject  which  absorbed  a  great  part  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  Conference  was  the  American  proposal 
to  create  a  standing  Court  of  Arbitration  alongside  the  present 
flaccid  “  paper  ”  Court.  That  neither  of  these  arbitration  subjects 
formed  part  of  the  Eussian  programme  shows  how  undesirable 

(1)  These  proposals  followed  a  suggestion  of  the  present  writer,  published 
in  the  Courrier  de  la  Conference  of  August  25th.  The  Courrier,  although  a 
private  enterprise  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  and  at  first  viewed  by  the  delegates 
with  distrust,  soon  became  an  indispensable  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
ference,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  could  be 
brought  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of  delegates  who  were  not  members  of  them. 

(2)  At  the  same  date  the  American  delegation  also  issued  a  revised  scheme 
adopting  the  same  principle,  which,  by  the  way,  had  already  been  put  forward 
as  early  as  August  13th  by  the  Swiss  Delegation. 
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it  is  to  leave  the  fixation  of  the  programme  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  Power,  or  to  allow  any  addition  to  be  made  after  it  is  fixed. 

As  regards  the  International  Prize  Court  of  Appeal,  a  subject 
cognate  to  the  above  one,  w-hich  the  British  and  German  dele¬ 
gates  were  instructed  to  press  on  the  Conference,  two  projects 
were  simultaneously  presented  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  as  early  as  June  25th,  showing  that  they  had  probably 
been  prepared  some  time  before  the  Conference  met.  If  so,  it 
seems  curious  that  the  two  Governments  in  question  should  not 
have  endeavoured  to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding  earlier, 
an  understanding  which  might  even  have  included  other  mari¬ 
time  Powers.  Much  time  might,  thus,  have  been  saved  out  of 
the  three  months’  discussion  these  two  projects  have  entailed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  French  draftsman  ^  a  really  useful  joint 
scheme  might  have  been  presented  from  the  first. 

On  the  merits  generally  of  instituting  an  International  Court  of 
Appeal  for  Prize  Cases,  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  differences 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Continental  principles  governing 
naval  prize  law.  The  subject  is,  at  present,  governed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  private  law  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  till 
an  International  Prize  Code  has  been  drawn  up,  it  will  hardly  be 
safe  for  a  belligerent  to  trust  to  the  impartiality  of  a  Court  which , 
meanwhile,  would  not  be  bound  by  any  universally  recognised 
principles.  Art.  1  of  the  English  project,  which  ran  : — “  Une 
Cour  permanente  d’appel  Internationale  sera  organisee  ay  ant 
pour  objet  1’ administration  des  lois  internationales  en  matiere 
de  prises  maritimes  entre  les  Puissances  signataires,”  seemed 
to  assume  that  such  Code  would  be  adopted  before  the  Court 
came  into  operation ;  there  are  no  such  lois  internationales  as 
yet.  The  German  project,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  i.e.,  the  National  Prize  Court,  should 
apply  les  lois  de  VEtat  capteur  (the  laws  of  the  capturing  State) ; 
it  follow’s  necessarily  that  the  International  Appeal  Court  would 
be  bound  by  the  same  law. 

These  schemes  were  referred  to  a  small  comiti  de  redaction  and 
the  exhaustive  project  in  fifty -two  articles,  which  resulted  was  re¬ 
turned  in  the  names  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  law  to  be  applied  is  met  in 
this  project  (which  at  the  moment  of  writing  awaits  adoption  by  a 
plenary  sitting)  by  giving  the  Court  jurisdiction  over  actions, 
“  founded  on  the  allegation  that  the  capture  had  been  effected 

(1)  Both  projects  showed  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  French  legal  phraseology 
and  legal  drafting,  and  throughout  the  Conference,  as  in  1899,  this  want  of 
knowledge  of  French  and  skill  in  drafting  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
unnecessary  delay. 
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either  in  violation  of  a  conventional  (treaty)  provision  in  force 
between  th6  belligerent  Powers,  or  of  a  legal  provision  imposed  by 
the  capturing  belligerent.”  It  furthermore  provides  that,  if  a  legal  I 
point  is  involved,  it  shall  be  settled  “in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  any  existing  convention  between  the  capturing  , 
belligerents  and  the  Power  which  is  itself  a  party  to  the  action 
or  whose  ressortissant  (subject)  is  a  party  thereto”;  that  in 
default  of  any  such  Convention,  “the  Court  shall  apply  the  rules 
of  International  Law  ”  ;  that,  if  “  there  are  no  generally  recog- 
nised  rules,  the  Court’s  decision  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  ”  ;  and  that  if  the  recourse 
is  founded  upon  the  violation  of  any  legal  provision  imposed  by 
the  capturing  belligerent,  the  Court  shall  apply  that  provision. 

The  margin  of  uncertainty  involved  in  the  alternative  of  “  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  equity  ”  will  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by 
the  work  of  the  fourth  Commission  which  has  had  charge  of 
matters  relating  to  international  maritime  law  as  set  out  above. 
This  will  not,  however,  diminish  the  possible  neutral  bias  of  an 
International  Prize  Court  against  the  belligerent.  “  Eepresenting 
as  we  do,”  said  Mr.  Choate  at  the  sitting  of  July  11th,  “  a  widely  - 
extended  maritime  nation,  and  a  nation  which  hopes  and  con¬ 
fidently  expects  always  in  the  future  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  we 
deem  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Prize  by 
this  Conference  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.”  The 
converse  is,  obviously,  as  important  for  a  nation  which  with 
its  vast  dependencies,  alas !  cannot  with  equal  confidence  expect  | 
to  remain  a  mere  spectator  among  the  rivalries  of  expanding 
States  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  No  doubt  British 
shipping  interests  suffered  during  the  late  war,  but  is  the  fact 
that  our  Foreign  Office  did  not  obtain  all  the  satisfaction  it 
considered  due  a  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  the  interests 
of  this  country,  like  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
for  the  future  be  benefited  by  the  neutral  bias  against  belligerent 
interests?  That  such  a  bias  can  be  excluded  is  a  gratuitous 
supposition.  The  interests  of  the  civilised  world  in  time  of  war, 
as  I  have  written  elsewhere,^  are  divisible  into  three  groups, 
namely,  the  respective  interests  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  neutrals.  In  practice  the  interest  of  the  neutrals 
is  against  the  making  of  captures.  Under  the  system  hitherto 
prevailing,  it  is  the  judge  appointed  by  the  captor  who  decides 
whether  the  capture  was  a  legitimate  one  or  not.  He  hears  the 
cause,  and  gives  his  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  whole  neutral 
world,  at  all  times  the  larger  part  of  civilised  mankind,  and  one 
which  has  now  much  greater  facilities  for  making  its  voice  heard 
(1)  Problems  of  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy,  London,  1907,  p.  107. 
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than  it  had  a  century  ago,  when  a  powerful  belligerent  maritime 
State  was,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  neutral  combination,  able 
to  enforce  its  views  as  regards  neutral  property.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  cause  was  being  judged  by  an  International  Court. 
The  International  Court  can  only  be  composed  of  jurists,  belong¬ 
ing  either  to  both  belligerents  and  neutrals,  or  to  one  belligerent 
and  neutrals,  or  to  neutrals  exclusively.  Which  ever  of  these 
alternatives  is  chosen,  the  decision  must  obviously  always  lie 
with  the  neutral  judge  or  judges  in  the  last  resort.  The  check 
on  neutral  bias  of  an  interested  belligerent  public  opinion  would 
obviously  be  less  effective  than  that  of  a  general  neutral  opinion 
in  the  reverse  case.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  that 
the  neutral  judges  were  of  different  countries,  as  the  neutral 
interest  is  in  principle  homogeneous.  In  an  International  Court, 
in  fact,  the  only  difference  would  be  that  whatever  bias  there 
might  be,  instead  of  being  against  the  neutral,  would  be  against 
the  belligerent. 

Of  the  other  work  accomplished  by  the  Conference,  the  rules 
relating  to  belligerent  and  neutral  right,  though  they  alter  little 
or  nothing  in  existing  practice,  will  probably  prove  the  most 
important  part  of  it.  At  the  head  of  them  figures  the  declaration 
that  neutral  territory  is  inviolable.  That  this  clause  was  inserted 
aprh  coup,  at  the  suggestion  of  Belgium,  gives  some  importance 
to  what  might  seem,  from  a  juridical  point  of  view,  self-evident. 
That  the  second  proposition  should  have  emanated  from  Great 
Britain  shows  that  she  has  lost  no  time  in  ridding  herself  of  an 
awkward  precedent.^  To  agree  as  to  the  existing  practice,  before 
trying  to  improve  it,  is  the  right  course,  and  in  arriving  at  a 
definition  of  the  main  points  in  the  law  of  neutrality,  though  the 
definition  may  be  far  from  perfect,  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  progress  has  been  taken.- 


(1)  See  Dr.  Baty  :  International  Law  in  South  Africa,  1900,  on  the  passage 
of  British  troops  through  Portuguese  territory  during  the  South  African  war, 
p.  75. 

(2)  These  rules  are  as  follows  : — 

Art.  1. — Neutral  Territory  is  inviolable. 

Art.  2. — Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  send  troops  or  convoys,  either  of 
munitions  of  war  or  of  provisions,  through  the  territory  of  a  neutral  State. 

Art.  3. — Belligerents  are  also  forbidden  : — (a)  To  instal,  on  neutral  territory, 
a  radio-telegraphic  station  or  any  other  apparatus  intended  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  the  belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea;  (h)  To  make  use 
of  any  installation  of  like  nature,  erected  by  them  before  the  war,  on  the 
territory  of  the  neutral  State  and  for  an  exclusively  military  purpose,  and 
which  has  not  been  opened  to  the  service  of  public  correspondence. 

Art.  4. — Bodies  of  combatants  shall  not  be  formed,  or  recruiting  offices  opened 
on  neutral  territory  for  the  benefit  of  either  belligerent. 

Art.  5. — The  neutral  State  shall  not  allow  on  its  Territory  any  of  the  acts 
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The  work  of  the  second  and  third  Commissions  was  confined 
to  the  law  of  war. 

A  very  important  and  useful  provision  adopted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  that  relating  to  the  opening  of  hostilities.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  hostilities  among  them  shall  not 
be  commenced  without  a  preliminary  and  non-equi vocal  notice,  which  shall 
have  either  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  war,  stating  its  grounds  (motiv6), 
or  of  an  ultimatum  with  a  conditional  declaration  of  war. 

2.  A  state  of  war  shall  be  notified  without  delay  to  the  neutral  Powers, 
and  shall  only  produce  effect  in  regard  to  them  after  receipt  of  a  notification, 
which  may  be  given  even  by  telegraph.  It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  neutral 
Powers  may  not  set  up  absence  of  notification,  if  it  be  shown  that,  un¬ 
doubtedly  and  in  fact,  they  were  aware  of  the  state  of  war.” 

The  first  article  is  of  little  moment.  As  no  time  for  giving 
notice  before  the  opening  of  hostilities  is  specified,  the  notice 
may,  I  presume,  be  simultaneous  with  the  striking  of  the  first 
blow  !  The  important  article  is  the  second,  which  fixes,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  precise  starting  point,  in  time,  for  the  binding 
character  of  neutral  duty,  and,  in  this  connection,  the  first  article 
has  an  effect  in  making  it  start  from  a  non-equivocal  event.  In 
the  case  of  an  ultimatum,  the  state  of  w’ar,  of  course,  dates  from 
the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum. 

Much  other  useful  work,  chiefly  of  a  somewhat  technical  char¬ 
acter,  has  been  done  by  these  Commissions.  The  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  on  the  law’s  of  w’ar,  at  a  time  w’hen  an  object 
lesson  in  the  brutality  of  the  existing  practice  was  being  given 
on  the  Morocco  coast,  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  venerable 
M.  Beernaert,  who  presided,  the  following  not  very  sanguine 

mentioned  in  Arts.  2  and  3.  It  is  only  bound  to  repress  acts  contrary  to 
neutrality  in  case  they  have  been  committed  on  its  own  Territory. 

Art.  6. — The  neutral  State  is  not  responsible  where  individuals  separately 
pass  the  frontier  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  either  belligerent. 

Art.  7. — A  neutral  State  is  not  bound  to  prevent  exportation  or  transit  for 
the  account  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and,  in  general, 
of  anything  which  may  be  useful  for  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

Art.  8. — A  neutral  State  is  not  bound  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  by 
belligerents  of  telegraphic  or  telephonic  cables,  as  well  as  wireless  telegraphy 
apparatus,  which  are  its  property  or  that  of  companies  or  private  individuals. 

Art.  9. — Any  prohibitive  or  restricted  measures  taken  by  a  neutral  State 
relative  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  Arts.  7  and  8,  shall  be  applied  uniformly 
to  both  belligerents.  The  neutral  State  shall  see  that  this  obligation  is  observed 
by  companies  or  private  individuals  owning  telegraphic  or  telephonic  cables 
or  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus. 

Art.  10. — A  neutral  State  receiving  escaped  prisoners  of  war  shall  set  them 
at  liberty.  If  it  allows  them  to  stay  on  its  territory,  it  may  appoint  a  place 
of  residence  for  them.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  prisoners  of  war 
brought  by  troops  taking  refuge  on  neutral  territory. 

Art.  11. — The  act,  by  a  neutral  State,  of  resisting  any  violation  of  its 
neutrality,  even  by  force  of  arms,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
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remarks  : — “  The  Regulations  relating  to  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  War  we  have  revised,  completed,  and  in  more  than  one  parti- 
!  cular  improved  ;  they  remain  imbued  with  the  broad  and  generous 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  our  sittings  in  1899.  May  they  be 
observed,  observed  in  all  their  provisions,  better  observed  than 
I  hitherto,  observed  even  in  connection  wdth  races  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  inferior  to  our  own.” 

In  two  subjects,  which  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
important  of  all,  there  have  been  no  positive  results.  These 
I  were  the  questions  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in 
time  of  war,  and  of  armaments.  On  the  latter  subject,  however, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  which  wdll  only 
be  a  mere  ‘  ‘  pious  wish  ”  if  no  Government  chooses  to  act  upon 
I  it.  It  has  been  generally  described  as  a  ”  burial  ”  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  regard  it  in  this  light.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

This  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
1899  relating  to  the  limitation  of  military  burdens;  and  seeing  that  military 

(burdens  have  considerably  increased  since  then  in  almost  all  countries,  ihe 
Conference  declares  it  highly  desirable  that  Governments  resume  the  serious 
examination  of  this  question. 

.  As  the  subject  was  really  not  suitable  for  discussion  at  a 
\  general  Conference,  composed  mainly  of  representatives  of  small 
States  without  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  w'orld,  more  than 
the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  could  hardly  be  expected.  That 
:  of  1899  only  went  the  length  of  saying  that  “  restriction  of  mili- 
I  tary  budgets  w-as  extremely  desirable.”  A  voeu  was  also  adopted 
I  in  1899  that  Governments  should  “  examine  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea 
and  of  war  budgets.”  Yet,  mild  as  were  its  terms,  it  was  not 
u  carried  unanimously.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  recommenda- 
■  tion,  as  such,  framed  in  stronger  language  than  that  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1907 ,  and  there  is  no  reason 
L  to  suppose  that  the  great  Powers  will  belie  themselves,  and  not 
P  seriously  examine  the  question.  The  resolution  was  submitted 
by  the  British  delegation  to  the  principal  delegations  some  time 
before  it  was  laid  before  the  plenary  sitting,  and,  as  it  had  been 
carefully  considered  and  accepted  by  them  beforehand,  we 
must  assume,  till  proof  of  the  contrary,  that,  at  least,  one  of 
the  great  Powers  intends  to  call  upon  its  fellow-Powers  to  take 
up  the  subject  seriously. 

The  above  is  no  mean  result. 

To  have  begun  turning  the  rules  of  International  Law,  hitherto 
sneered  at  as  a  body  of  theorists’  notions,  into  a  written  code, 
accepted  by  all  civilised  mankind,  is  so  new  to  men’s  minds  that 
the  public  has  hardly  yet  realised  the  immensity  of  such  an 
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undertaking.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  no  petty 
authority  on  questions  of  international  practice,  speaking,  in  1887, 
on  International  Arbitration,  observed  : — 

International  law  has  not  any  existence  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
“  law  ”  is  usually  understood.  It  depends  generally  upon  the  prejudices  of 
writers  of  text-books.  It  can  be  enforced  by  no  tribunal,  and  therefore,  to 
apply  to  it  the  phrase  “  law,”  is  to  some  extent  misleading. — {The  Times, 
July  28th,  1887.) 

And  this  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  view.  Still  more 
recently,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bussell  of  Killowen,  in 
his  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  1896,  vindicating  the  propriety  of  calling  International 
Law  “law,”  observed  : — “  It  is  said  by  some  that  there  is  no 
International  Law,  that  there  is  only  a  bundle,  more  or  less 
confused,  of  rules  to  which  nations  more  or  less  conform,  but 
that  International  Law  there  is  none.” 

The  Hague  Conferences  are  bringing  order,  precision,  and 
civilised  methods  into  matters  in  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  very  idea  of  codification  was  too  remote  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.^  The  Declaration  of  Paris  was  still,  in  1899,  the  only 

(1)  It  is  curious  to  see  the  distrust  of  a  man  of  even  such  advanced  views  as 
the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  of  the  codification  of  even  International  Law. 
In  the  above  quoted  address  in  1896  he  said  : — 

“It  (International  Law)  is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  transition.  To  codify 
it  would  be  to  crystallise  it :  uncodified  it  is  more  flexible  and  more  easily 
assimilates  new  rules.  While  agreeing,  therefore,  that  indeterminate  points 
should  be  determined,  and  that  we  should  aim  at  raising  the  ethical  standard, 

I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  codification  is  practicable, 
or,  if  practicable,  would  be  a  public  good.” 

Lord  Russell  was,  moreover,  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  having  any  kind 
of  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  His  words  sound  a  note  of  warning  not 
out  of  place  at  present.  In  the  same  address  he  went  on  to  say  : — 

“In  the  first  place  the  character  of  the  best  tribunal  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  question  to  be  arbitrated.  But  apart  from  this,  I  gravely  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  giving  that  character  of  permanence  to  the  'personnel  of  any  such 
tribunal.  The  interests  involved  are  commonly  so  enormous,  and  the  forces 
of  national  sympathy,  pride,  and  prejudice,  are  so  searching,  so  great,  and  so 
subtle,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  tribunal,  the  membership  of  which  has  a 
character  of  permanence,  even  if  solely  composed  of  men  accustomed  to  exercise 
the  judicial  faculty,  would  long  retain  general  confidence,  and,  I  fear,  it  might 
gradually  assume  intolerable  pretensions.  There  is  danger,  too,  to  be  guarded 
against  from  another  quarter.  So  long  as  war  remains  the  sole  court  wherein 
to  try  international  quarrels,  the  risks  of  failure  are  so  tremendous,  and  the 
mere  rumour  of  war  so  paralyses  commercial  and  industrial  life,  that  pretensions 
wholly  unfounded  will  rarely  be  advanced  by  any  nation,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  statesmen,  whether  immediately  concerned  or  not,  will  be  directed  to 
prevent  war.  But  if  there  be  a  standing  Court  of  Nations,  to  which  any  Power 
may  resort,  with  little  cost  and  no  risk,  the  temptation  may  be  strong  to  put 
forward  pretensions  and  unfounded  claims,  in  support  of  which  there  may 
readily  be  found,  in  most  countries  (can  we  except  even  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States?)  busy-body  Jingoes  only  too  ready  to  air  their  spurious  and 
inflammatory  patriotism.” 
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case  of  any  rules  of  law  which  had  been  adopted  by  an  interna - 
I  tional  enactment  as  “  law  ”  in  the  sense  of  the  late  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  To  understand  the  value  of  the  work  of  1907  we  need  only 
compare  with  this  short  declaration  of  what  (after  all)  was  already 
the  practice  of  the  leading  States,  the  vast  ground-work  of  inter- 
I  national  legislation  which  will  have  been  laid  down  by  the  present 
Conference.  There  has,  indeed,  been  no  justification  for  the  fear 
that  it  would  do  too  little  and  thus  discourage  public  opinion. 
The  danger,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  that,  in  undertaking  so 
I  much,  it  w’ould  turn  out  carelessly  drafted  work,  and  this  probably 
will  be  the  case  as  regards  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Experience  at  the  present  Conference  has  demonstrated  that  a 
I  distinction  must  be  made  in  the  future  between  two  classes  of 
questions,  viz.,  those  which  are  of  general,  and  those  which  are 
of  special  interest ;  that  it  is  only  those  of  general  interest  which 
with  utility  can  be  laid  before  a  Conference  of  all  the  States  of 
the  world. 

L  Among  the  questions  of  special  interest  are  not  only  and  obvi- 
r  ously  the  restriction  of  military  and  naval  armaments  and  budgets , 
but  also  obligatory  arbitration  with  which  it  lies  in  close  contact, 
r  From  the  standpoint  of  a  great  military  Power,  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  military  strength  over  its  neighbours, 
the  restriction  of  the  occasions  in  which  its  strength  can  serve 
as  a  coercive  menace,  is  a  diminution  of  its  utility  and  of  its 
consequent  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  who  bear  the 
I  burden  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
I  any  particular  alacrity  on  the  part  of  great  expanding  Powers 
to  tie  themselves  down  to  judicial  methods  where  the  “  good  old 
rule  ”  is  a  speedier  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  head.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  Great  Powers  from  proceeding  with  the 
settlement  they  have  begun  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present 

(divide  them.  Nor  need  it  interfere  with  general  arrangements 
among  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  non- 
European  world  and  even  in  Europe.  Nor,  as  among  them, 
does  the  coercive  value  of  strength  always  play  the  same  part 
as  in  regard  to  weaker  nations. 

As  regards  general  questions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  consulta¬ 
tive  committee  will  be  appointed,  in  whose  hands  some  of  the 
matters  it  is  desirable  to  postpone  for  settlement  by  a  third 
I  Conference  may  be  left  for  further  consideration,  and  for  that 
thorough  preparation  the  absence  of  which  has  been  the  sole 
justifiable  ground  of  adverse  criticism  to  which  the  present 
;  Conference  has  been  exposed. 

I  Thomas  Barclay. 
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The  majority  both  of  the  general  public  and  of  University 
Reformers  are  agreed  that  the  Government  has  acted  wisely 
in  postponing  the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  older  Universities.  There  is  no  desire  for  any 
sweeping  measure  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  conceive 
measures  which  would  revolutionise  the  older  Universities. 
But  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  reform  would  wish  to  see 
changes  effected  by  internal  agreement  among  those  who  have 
practical  knowledge  of  the  situation,  rather  than  by  external  force 
applied  by  those  who  have  other  than  educational  aims  in  view. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  urged  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed 
at  once  to  compel  the  Colleges  to  bestow  more  of  their  supposed 
wealth  on  University  needs.  But,  in  truth,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  money  available  for  distribution,  and  the  few 
Oxford  Colleges  which  have  some  superfluity  are  for  the  most 
part  willing  and  even  anxious  to  use  it  for  the  public  good.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  appoint  a  Commission  when  the  Colleges 
have  a  larger  superfluity  to  dispense. 

At  any  rate,  while  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  is  deferred, 
there  is  ample  time  for  discussion.  Definite  information  is  needed 
by  the  public,  and  a  policy  has  to  be  formulated  in  the  Universities 
themselves.  Two  recent  expressions  of  opinion  have  attracted 
special  attention,  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in  The  Times 
under  the  title  of  “Oxford  and  the  Nation,”  and  the  eloquent 
and  forcible  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission.  The  joint  authors  of  the  letters  have  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  present  system,  and  have  pro¬ 
pounded  a  great  many  suggestions  for  reform.  They  have  done 
good  service  by  pointing  out  that  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
are  themselves  moving,  and  that  many  useful  reforms  may  be 
effected  merely  by  doing  on  a  larger  scale  what  is  already  being 
done.  It  is  impossible  here  to  review  the  whole  of  their  sug¬ 
gestions.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
their  strictures  on  the  Oxford  passman,  and  in  connection  with 
this  topic  to  consider  some  of  the  principles  by  which  University 
studies  should  be  regulated.  This  subject  has  an  immediate 
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bearing  on  the  questions  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
But  his  speech  has  a  much  wider  range.  It  may  be  useful  to 
define  more  exactly  the  points  at  issue,  and  to  consider  how 
far  the  University  can  at  present  effect  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  those  objects  which  Bishop  Gore  desires  to  attain. 


The  joint  authors  of  “Oxford  and  the  Nation’’  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  dark  picture  of  the  undergraduate  whom  they  term  the 
typical  passman,  his  hatred  of  mental  effort,  and  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  athletics,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  baffles  the  examiner 
by  a  few  weeks  occasionally  devoted  to  cramming.  Exagger¬ 
ated  statements  affecting  so  important  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  given  at  Oxford  should  not  pass  without  criticism. 
While  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Oxford  pass  educa¬ 
tion  needs  improvement,  some  reasons  may  be  stated  to 
show  that  the  picture  drawn  is  not  a  faithful  portrait.  It  is 
confessedly  borrowed  in  its  main  outline  from  Pattison’s  “  Hints 
on  Academical  Organisation,’’  published  some  forty  years  ago. 
Pattison’s  keen  and  polished  invective  seems  to  have  a  perennial 
fascination  for  the  academic  mind.  He  was  well  aware  that 
pointed  statement  was  necessary  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
decay  of  that  great  function  of  the  University  w'hich  he  desired 
to  exalt,  the  promotion  of  learning  and  research.  But  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  passman  w^as  always  open  to  the  charge  of  exagger¬ 
ation.  Moreover,  since  it  w'as  penned  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  pass  curriculum,  mainly  through  Jowett’s 
influence,  which  those  writers  have  entirely  ignored.  Consider¬ 
able  additions  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  Pass 
Moderations,  and  for  a  Pass  Degree  candidates  have  to  satisfy 
the  Examiners  in  three  subjects  taken  from  the  so-called  Groups 
in  the  Final  Schools  instead  of  in  two,  as  formerly.  For  the 
great  majority  of  candidates  one  of  these  subjects  comprises  a 
portion  of  a  Greek  or  Eoman  historian,  and  those  books 
of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  in  which  he  lays  down  that  theory  of 
morals  which  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  thought.  These  subjects  have  to  be  known 
with  a  thoroughness  which  cannot  be  attained  merely  by  cram. 
A  man  who,  after  passing  Moderations,  has  satisfied 
the  examiners  in  the  Final  Schools  at  Oxford  has  an 
intellectual  equipment  not  wholly  contemptible.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  take  a  pass  degree  cannot  do  so  in 
three  years  if  they  are  deplorably  idle.  Every  now  and  then 
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a  man  who  is  capable  of  better  things  will  not  use  his 
abilities  except  to  get  through  examinations  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  trouble.  There  will  always  be  a  few  such  persons, 
whom  no  system  will  entirely  eliminate. 

Almost  all  Colleges  impose  limits  of  time  within  which  the 
various  examinations  must  be  passed.  Offences  will  come  under 
any  system/  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  remove 
the  hardened  offender,  who  no  doubt,  at  present,  often 
receives  more  considerate  treatment  than  he  deserves.  Dis¬ 
ciplinary  strictness  is  at  least  as  important  as  educational  reform. 

Apart  from  disciplinary  rules,  two  changes,  or  series  of  changes, 
appear  to  be  desirable.  Idleness  at  Oxford  is  most  seductive  during 
the  first  months  of  residence,  and  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects  of  Pass  Moderations.  That  ex¬ 
amination,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  little  more 
than  continue  the  work  a  schoolboy  has  been  doing  for  the 
whole  of  his  school  life.  The  preparation  of  classical  books, 
of  which  the  work  for  Moderations  chiefly  consists,  is  mere 
crambe  repetita.  The  new-comer,  rejoicing  in  having  passed 
Responsions,  thinks  that  he  can  easily  surmount  the  next  fence 
which  presents  no  new  difficulty.  The  subjects  of  Moderations 
are  as  dull  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  taught.  The  College  tutor 
has  to  do  much  of  the  routine  work  for  a  fifth-form  master  at  a 
School.  The  present  examination  should  be  swept  away,  and 
a  new  programme  appealing  to  faculties  and  tastes  not  already 
jaded  by  use  or  misuse,  should  be  substituted  for  it.  The  groups 
of  the  Final  Examinations  offer  a  variety  of  subjects  interesting 
both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  learner,  and  the  number  of  alterna¬ 
tives  in  these  groups  is  likely  to  be  increased.  One  of  these, 
say  the  present  compulsory  subject  of  Ancient  Philosophy  and 
History,  or  a  period  of  literature,  would  make  the  novice  realise 
that  he  had  made  a  step  forward  in  coming  to  the  University, 
and  would  relieve  tutors  of  the  greater  part  of  that  drudgery  of 
which  our  critics  not  unreasonably  complain. 

The  second  change,  or  series  of  changes,  opens  wider  questions. 
The  time  has  come,  for  Oxford  at  least,  to  institute  a  compulsory 
entrance  examination,  and,  in  adopting  Responsions  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Responsions  as  the  entrance  examination,  to  revise  its 
requirements. 

The  authors  of  “  Oxford  and  the  Nation”  do  not  appear  to 
attach  sufficient  imjwrtance  to  this  reform.  The  colleges  have 
not  universally  adopted  Responsions  as  their  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tion,  though  some  Colleges  require  more  than  this.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  itself  regards  all  candidates  for  entrance,  the  brilliant  scholar 
and  the  unlettered  athlete  alike,  with  equal  eye.  It  is  surely 
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a  reproach  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  they  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  among  Universities  admit  a  candidate  to  all  the  privileges 
of  membership  without  exacting  any  guarantee  that  he  has 
acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  education.  When  called  to 
account  for  the  poor  intellectual  quality  of  many  whom  they 
accept,  they  have  no  defence  to  offer  except  ignorance.  They 
will  not  much  longer  be  able  to  evade  their  responsibilities.  The 
absence  of  an  entrance  examination,  moreover,  hinders  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  School  and  University  education.  There  are,  of 
course,  various  questions  to  be  considered  in  constituting  an 
Entrance  Examination.  The  fear  of  depleting  Colleges  has  been 
one  reason  for  deferring  it.  Another  and  a  better  reason  has 
been  the  fear  of  excluding  those  who  would  profit  by  residence, 
but  cannot  satisfy  a  test  of  this  kind.  These  difficulties  are  not 
insuperable.  It  would  be  enough,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
to  enact  that  no  undergraduate  should  count  terms  of  residence 
for  a  degree  until  he  had  passed  the  Entrance  Examination. 
Other  candidates  would  still  be  admissible,  and  this  indulgence 
would  be  more  important  for  the  poor  than  the  well-to-do.  But 
the  University  should  be  certified  that  every  such  candidate  would 
enter  on  a  course  of  study  prescribed  either  by  his  College  or  by 
the  University.  Such  a  regulation,  while  respecting  the  liberty 
of  students  and  of  Colleges,  would  effect  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment. 

But  the  Entrance  Examination,  or  Responsions,  should  itself  be 
improved.  The  Entrance  Examination  at  the  Universities  cannot 
be  treated  without  reference  to  the  Secondary  Schools.  Schemes 
of  reform,  such  as  those  propounded  in  “  Oxford  and  the  Nation,” 
are  defective  in  failing  to  discriminate  between  the  provinces 
of  School  and  University  training.  The  Universities,  by  hesi¬ 
tating  to  approach  the  question  of  an  Entrance  Examination  from 
the  side  of  the  Schools,  increase  their  own  difficulties.  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  The  Times  (Times, 
August  5th),  has  defined  a  much-needed  reform  in  terms  that 
may  be  adopted  here.  ‘‘What  is  wanted,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  a 
sensible,  universal,  elastic  system  of  school-leaving  examinations, 
conducted  by  Government  ”  (may  we  not  add,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Universities?)  ‘‘in  conjunction  with  the  masters  of 
the  Schools,  akin  to,  but  certainly  not  slavishly  copied  from,  the 
system  of  Abiturienten  Examinations  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Universities  would  thus  be  re¬ 
lieved,  as  the  Continental  Universities  are,  from  this  burden¬ 
some  task.  The  Colleges  for  higher  education,  by  excluding  all 
who  were  unable  to  produce  such  a  certificate  from  a  Secondary 
School,  would  be  relieved  from  those  ill-trained  students  who 
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at  present  embarrass  and  lower  their  teaching.  It  is  plain  I 
that  the  Universities  could  not  effect  such  a  reform  unaided.  The  | 
Government  must  carry  forward  the  organisation  of  the  Schools  r 
to  a  point  which  it  has  not  yet  reached.  But  the  Universities  and 
the  Public  Schools  would  do  well  to  make  a  move  on  their  own 
account.  The  Public  Schools  in  helping  to  organise  such  an  exam-  ^ 
ination  would  meet  with  far  more  sympathy  from  the  Universities 
than  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Universities  already 
have  machinery  suitable  for  the  purpose.  By  taking  the  initiative 
they  would  place  themselves  in  a  strong  position,  and  could 
reasonably  ask  to  be  the  partners  or  agents  of  the  State’ in  dealing 
w’ith  the  Public  Schools  in  the  future.  They  could,  moreover, 
take  more  effective  steps  to  secure  for  literary  studies  their  proper 
place  in  school  education.  The  Universities  would  be  rewarded 
for  their  enterprise.  They  w^ould,  as  Professor  Thompson  says, 
be  relieved  from  the  task  of  examining  the  great  majority  of  ‘ 
candidates,  and  they  would  have  a  much  better  guarantee  of 
general  education  than  an  examination  of  their  own  could  afford.  | 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Universities  to  include  in  an  examination  j 
of  their  own  all  the  subjects  that  a  boy  ought  to  have  learned  at 
school.  It  is  true  that  account  must  be  taken  of  those  candi¬ 
dates  for  entrance  who  have  not  been  educated  at  school,  or  ; 
who  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for  leaving  school  without  a  | 
certificate.  For  these  the  Universities  must  still  have  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  their  own,  and  this  should  not  be  of  the  nature  ! 
of  a  “  soft  option.”  A  high  standard  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  no  candidate  should  be  accepted  who  did  not  exhibit 
an  amount  and  quality  of  knowdedge  which  fitted  him  to  profit 
by  an  University  course.  Whenever  the  Universities  and  the 
Schools  are  linked  together  in  this  way,  the  question  of  com¬ 
pulsory  Greek  will  be  raised  again  in  an  acute  form,  if  it  has 
not  been  settled  before.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
Secondary  Schools  in  which  the  abler  boys  cannot  and  will  not 
learn  Greek.  There  is  no  possibility  that  the  educational  policy 
which  has  left  Greek  out  of  the  curriculum  of  these  schools 
wdll  be  reversed.  The  Universities,  therefore,  if  they  desire  to 
connect  themselves  with  these  schools,  will  have  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  adequate  mental  culture  by  the  aid  of  studies  other 
than  Greek.  This  question  is  vital  for  the  admission  of  a  poorer 
class  of  students  in  any  large  numbers.  The  great  majority  of 
them  must  pass  to  the  University  through  the  schools  just  re-  j 
ferred  to.  The  older  Universities  at  the  present  time  virtually  l 
put  up  a  notice  that  candidates  from  these  schools  should  not 
apply. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  different 
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I  provinces  in  the  held  of  education.  There  will  always  he  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity  and  overlapping.  But  two  principles 
may  with  advantage  be  recognised  in  settling  the  details  of 
University  studies.  In  the  hrst  place,  general  education  must 
be  imparted  at  school  rather  than  at  the  University.  The  sooner 
that  a  boy  has  had  his  interest  in  the  world  of  nature  aroused, 
the  sooner  that  he  has  acquired  some  modern  language  other  than 
his  own,  and  has  learned  to  take  pleasure  and  to  find  solace  in 
literature,  the  better.  The  Schools,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
=  at  present,  should  endeavour  to  place  the  mind  in  a  right  atti- 
!  tude  towards  knowledge.  If  a  man’s  mind  has  not,  in  some 
way  or  other,  received  this  ply  before  he  enters  an  University, 
he  is  apt  always  to  regard  study  and  examinations  as  merely 
mechanical.  It  is  not  desirable  to  set  back  the  age  of  leaving 
school  for  the  University  very  much  further  than  at  present. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  feasible  to  impart  such  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  school  as  will  permit  study  to  be  concentrated  at  the 
I  University  without  loss.  Pass  and  Honour  students  do  not 
I  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing.  The  former  divide  their 
;  attention  among  a  number  of  subjects  without  carrying  the 
i  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  very  far.  These  subjects  ought  to 
j  represent  both  literature  and  science.  Where  a  student  concen- 
i  trates  his  attention  on  an  Honour  School,  breadth  of  cultivation 
i  will  be  imparted  by  the  method  of  study.  That  method,  when 
applied  to  literary  subjects,  will  still  be  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term  scientific.  There  is  no  reason  to  force  such  a  student 
to  add  at  Oxford  to  the  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  which 
'  he  has  acquired  at  school.  In  the  same  way  the  student  of 
Natural  Science  should  not  be  obliged  to  pass  examinations  in 
i  literary  subjects  at  Oxford.  The  possibility  of  imparting  breadth 
I  of  cultivation  through  the  study  of  Natural  Science  is  even 
^  now  insufficiently  recognised.  While  humanist  studies  should 
be  carried  on  in  a  scientific  spirit,  care  should  be  taken  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  a  philosophic  spirit.  That 
the  former  are  daily  becoming  more  scientific  is  proved  by 
schemes  already  launched  for  giving  more  scope  in  the  honour 
examinations  to  original  study,  and  by  the  recognition  bestowed 
on  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  in 
the  Natm-al  Science  Schools  to  require  candidates  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  history  and  philosophic  aspects  of  the 
methods  of  science?  Such  an  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
these  schools  would  be  in  complete  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  Oxford,  and  might  be  the  means  of  removing  defects  which 
some  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  Natural  Science  themselves 
admit. 
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The  second  principle  to  which  attention  may  be  called  applies 
to  the  relations  between  University  and  professional  studies. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  con¬ 
nection  between  knowledge  and  production.  But  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  that  at  the  older  Universities  knowledge  must 
be  pursued  primarily  as  knowledge,  and  that  in  the  professions  it 
is  pursued  primarily  with  a  view  to  its  application.  Proposals 
for  giving  more  recognition  to  the  diplomas  recently  established 
at  Oxford  in  education,  economics,  and  other  subjects  which  have 
a  professional  value  have  been  for  some  time  “in  the  air,”  and 
legislation  is  already  announced.  But  these  diplomas  will  be 
recognised  chiefly  as  evidence  of  knowledge.  A  diploma  in  agri¬ 
culture  w’ould  count  as  part  of  the  qualification  for  a  degree 
because  it  is  evidence  of  the  knowledge  required  by  an  agricul¬ 
turist,  not  because  the  holder  is  a  successful  cultivator.  Know¬ 
ledge  and  production  expand  together,  and  the  need  of  different 
branches  of  knowledge  for  successful  production  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  recognising  them  as  University  studies.  There  is  a 
proposal  now  before  the  University  of  Oxford  which  illustrates 
the  principles  just  enunciated.  The  University  is  asked  to 
sanction  the  institution  of  a  Professorship  of  Engineering  Science, 
but  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Professor  would  be  limited  to 
the  laboratory.  Schools  of  engineering  for  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  would  still  be  left  to  the  manufacturing  towns.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  his  friends  are  fully 
justified  in  desiring  that  the  organisation  and  constitution  of 
modern  society  should  receive  more  attention  than  at  present. 
Life  in  all  its  departments  is  more  and  more  being  constituted 
on  a  basis  of  knowledge.  The  knowledge  required  for  its  consti¬ 
tution  or  reconstitution  must  be  attainable  at  an  University. 
The  University  cannot  directly  concern  itself  with  the  purposes 
to  which  this  knowledge  may  be  applied.  Whether  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  study  of  the  organisation  of  society  will  ultimately  lead 
to  its  disruption  time  alone  can  show.  Meanwhile  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study ;  and  this  study, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  must,  as  its  wiser  advocates  are  well 
aware,  be  both  thorough  and  impartial. 

Limits  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  go  into  further  detail. 
Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
University  should  proceed  in  the  improvement  of  its  studies. 
The  remaining  portion  of  these  remarks  will  be  devoted  to 
problems  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  formally  proposed  to  the 
University  for  consideration. 
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II. 

The  desire  for  the  changes  outlined  in  the  Bishop  of  Birming¬ 
ham’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  24th  has  grown 
primarily  out  of  the  feeling  that  an  University  is  not  truly  national 
unless  it  educates  a  larger  number  than  at  present  of  the  wage- 
earners’  sons,  who  receive  their  earliest  teaching  in  an  elementary 
school.  Eecent  political  changes  and  educational  reforms 
have  strengthened  their  claims.  The  admission  of  the 
students  in  question  will  unfortunately,  and  under  present 
circumstances  perhaps  inevitably,  be  sometimes  treated  as 
an  incident  in  the  struggle  for  political  power  between  rival 
classes.  Such  effervescence,  however,  should  not  prevent 
the  public  or  the  Universities  from  acknowledging  both  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issues  raised  and  the  sound  practical  sense  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  are  taking  the  most  prominent  part  in  this 
movement.  Much  has  already  been  said  and  done  by  them  to 
aid  the  Universities  in  determining  the  principles  on  which 
further  action  should  be  taken. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  movement  will  both 
throw  light  on  its  different  aspects,  and  will  show  that 
it  is  not  due  merely  to  the  strife  of  political  parties. 
There  are  two  factors  in  it.  The  first  is  the  ladder 
system,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  by  which  the  cleverer 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  are  enabled,  by  the  aid  of 
scholarships,  to  proceed  to  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  afterwards 
to  the  University.  A  small  number  of  these  have  already  found 
their  way  to  Oxford.  They  will  not  arrive  there  in  any  large 
number,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  until  the  University 
allows  an  option  for  Greek  in  Eesponsions.  When  this  has  been 
done  other  steps  may  have  to  be  taken.  A  certain  proportion  of 
scholarships  might  be  set  apart  for  such  candidates ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  (whether  wisely  or  not)  that  the  Colleges  should 
connect  themselves  each  with  some  special  locality.  Money  may 
have  to  be  found  for  increasing  the  value  of  scholarships 
sufficiently  to  afford  a  maintenance  for  a  very  poor  man, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  if  more  money  is  required 
to  bring  poor  but  highly  qualified  candidates  to  Oxford,  it 
will  be  forthcoming.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  admission  of  such  candidates  creates  no  fresh  problems. 
The  supply  will  be  limited,  and  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  drafted 
into  the  new  municipal  Universities.  The  new  scholars  entering 
the  older  Universities  will  be  merged  in  the  existing  body  of 
students.  They  will  resort  to  the  University  with  the  same 
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object  as  their  fellow-students.  They  will  float  themselves  by 
their  education  and  their  abilities.  They  will  seek  employment 
in  the  public  service,  or  in  trades  and  manufactures  in  which 
scientific  knowledge  is  demanded ;  or  in  secondary  and  the  higher 
branches  of  primary  education.  They  will,  as  graduates,  not 
differ  in  any  marked  way  from  the  mass  of  those  who  hope  to 
make  a  career  for  themselves  by  the  aid  of  an  University  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  second  factor  in  the  present  movement  has  a  different 
origin  and  creates  fresh  problems.  It  is  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  system  of  University  Extension  Lectures  which  owes  so 
deep  a  debt  to  Professor  Stuart,  of  Cambridge,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Oxford  (now  Professor 
of  Education  at  the  Victoria  University),  and  to  the  able  and 
energetic  administrators  who  have  carried  on  the  work  at  both 
the  older  Universities.  The  Extension  Lectures  have 
brought  higher  teaching  to  the  door  of  the  wage-earner  in  the 
great  towns.  This  teaching  has  included  literary  and  scientific 
subjects,  as  well  as  economics  and  social  problems,  though  the 
latter  have  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  co¬ 
operated  with  the  University  Extension  Authorities.  Above 
all,  the  labour  organisations  have  lent  their  hearty  aid.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  know  what  is  being  done  should  provide 
himself  with  the  last  report  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  association  which  is  doing  the  most  admirable  work  in 
organising  the  movement  on  sound  lines,  without  bias,  and  without 
reference  to  party  aims. 

In  discussing  the  means  of  opening  the  Universities  to  the 
sons  of  wage-earners,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  task 
before  the  older  and  the  new  Universities  is  the  same.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  latter  towards  the  wage-earning  classes 
are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  former.  Both  have  to  work 
together  in  this  as  in  all  other  attempts  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  among  all  classes.  But  we  are  here  concerned  with 
the  movement  at  Oxford  alone.  From  the  first  a  certain  number 
of  wage-earners  have  come  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  held  there  as  at  Cambridge  in  alternate  years.  The  lecturers 
both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country  have  never  been  backward  in 
advertising  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  with  which  the  older  Univer¬ 
sities  are  dowered.  Nothing  great  has  ever  been  done  without 
sentiment,  and  a  sentiment  has  been  inspired.  This  sentiment 
has  been  fostered  by  the  rise  of  Kuskin  College.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  position  of  Buskin  College  should  be  clearly 
stated.  It  was  founded  under  circumstances  not  calculated  to 
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inspire  implicit  confidence,  but  it  embodied  a  living  conception 
and  it  has  now  outgrown  the  diseases  of  infancy,  and  is  doing 
a  considerable  work.  But  although  it  is  within  the  precincts 
of  Oxford,  it  has  no  formal  connection  whatever  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  members  of  Kuskin  College  are  not  at  present  under¬ 
graduates.  They  do  not  come  to  Oxford  with  any  intention  of 
proceeding  to  a  degree.  They  pursue  their  studies  chiefly  in 
economics  and  social  and  industrial  questions.  In  these  subjects 
they  have  in  recent  years  had  some  excellent  instruction  provided 
at  the  College.  All  public  lectures  in  the  University  are  open 
to  them.  They  come  under  the  influence  of  the  genus  loci,  and 
find  congenial  friends  and  associates.  After  residing  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  they  return  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  calling  with 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  future  that  lies  before  them.  Buskin 
College,  then,  both  presents  one  of  the  main  problems  which  has 
to  be  solved,  and  affords  assistance  in  solving  them. 

The  problem  is  this  :  What  place  among  members  of  the 
University  can  be  found  for  those  wage-earners  who  are  not 
fitted  to  win  scholarships  on  the  “ladder-system,”  but  wish  to 
study  subjects  in  which  they  have  an  interest  with  such  aids 
as  the  University  supplies,  and  intend  to  resume  the  employ¬ 
ments  which  they  have  left  for  a  time  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
knowledge  and  their  sympathies  at  Oxford? 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  remove  some 
misconceptions  as  to  the  means  available  for  the  object  in  view. 
The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (see  The  Times  of  July  25th)  that  “if  the  Universities 
could  get  rid  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  using  the  University  as  a  place  of  study,  there  would 
be  room  for  the  employment  of  the  endowments  to  do  what 
they  would  all  admit  was  the  highest  function  of  an  University 
—namely,  to  provide  a  centre  for  the  educational  aspirations 
and  desires  of  the  whole  country.”  The  authors  of  “  Oxford 
and  the  Nation”  use  somewhat  similar  language.  This  will 
be  understood  to  mean  that  if  the  idle  passman  is  eliminated. 
University  and  College  endowments  will  be  set  free.  No  assump¬ 
tion  could  be  more  unfounded.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  fact. 
Not  a  penny  of  University  endowment  is  spent  on  the  education 
of  the  passman.  Commoners  were  first  admitted  into  Colleges 
in  order  to  add  to  their  resources.  Pass  students  at  the  present 
day  fulfil  the  same  function.  They  pay  for  everything  they 
receive,  and  their  fees  for  tuition  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
their  instruction.  Their  payments  to  the  University  and  the 
Colleges  thus  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  advanced  teaching. 
The  exclusion  of  those  passmen  who  are  not  fitted  to  profit  by 
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the  University  will  leave  the  financial  question  where  it  was 
before.  By  all  means  let  the  University  bestow  its  en¬ 
dowments  on  the  men  who  can  win  scholarships.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  or  desirable,  to  endow  a  man  with  the  income  neces¬ 
sary  for  residence  in  an  Oxford  College  when  he  is  not  even 
studying  for  a  pass  degree,  merely  because  he  is  the  son  of  a 
wage-earner.  The  public,  moreover,  often  entertain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  cost  of  residence  in  a  College.  For  a  man  living 
with  due  economy,  necessary  College  expenses  (apart  from  tx)cket 
money  and  private  expenditure)  range  from  £100  to  £130  for 
the  academic  year,  including  a  modest  tuition  fee  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  guineas.  A  large  part  of  the  residents  in  every 
College  live  with  commendable  frugality.  Extravagant  living, 
where  it  prevails,  is  not  fostered  by  College  regulations.  It  is 
due  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  to  the  liberty  extended  to 
individuals  under  the  present  system.  No  doubt  good  manage¬ 
ment  can  do  something  to  lessen  College  expenses,  but  nothing 
would  bring  residence  in  Oxford  Colleges  within  the  means  of 
those  whom  we  all  desire  to  welcome  as  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  except  such  a  revolution  as  would  unfit  the  Colleges  at  the 
present  time  to  the  majority  of  their  occupants — men  who  are 
in  middle  circumstances  and  are  accustomed  to  live  without  hard¬ 
ship  but  without  extravagance.  Even  if  a  place  could  be  found 
for  the  new-comers  in  the  existing  Colleges,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  return  to  their  former  callings  after  living  in  a 
society  inspired  by  different  aims  and  ideals.  These  considera¬ 
tions  prove  the  value  of  the  experiment  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  in  Buskin  College.  Halls  or  hostels  adapted  for  poor 
men,  not  necessarily  excluding  the  richer  man  who  may  choose 
to  resort  to  them  and  to  adopt  their  ideals,  will  remove  the  diflS- 
culties  connected  with  residence. 

But  these  institutions  need  to  be  brought  into  closer  relation 
with  the  University.  On  what  footing  should  their  members 
become  undergraduates,  should  they  desire  to  do  so?  It  is 
strange  that  in  discussing  the  questions  raised  here  so  little  has 
been  said  of  the  Non-Collegiate  system.  The  status  of  the  Non- 
Collegiate  student  confers  every  privilege  that  the  University  has 
to  bestow.  Moreover,  all  honour  lectures  in  the  Colleges  are 
open  to  the  Non-Collegiate  student,  and  he  is  also  provided 
with  a  complete  system  of  individual  tuition  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  degree.  In  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  reading 
for  a  degree,  this  is  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  charge. 
The  whole  University  expenses  of  a  Non-Collegiate  student  (in¬ 
cluding  lodgings  and  board)  are  commonly  paid  for  less  than 
£60  a  year.  He  has  the  right  to  live  in  any  licensed  lodging- 
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bouse,  but  may  receive  permission  from  the  Lodging-House 
Delegates  to  live  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  reason  why  Buskin 
College,  or  any  other  similar  hostel,  where  living  would  be  even 
cheaper  than  in  lodgings,  should  not  be  recognised  as  a  place  of 
residence.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  this  sanction  need  not 
be  onerous.  A  student  of  such  a  hostel  would  thus  obtain  all 
the  advantages  of  University  membership,  together  with  all  in¬ 
struction  and  tuition  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma,  at  a  small  charge 
for  tuition  and  University  fees  without  throwing  any  expense 
or  responsibility  on  his  hostel.  Such  a  solution  would  have 
other  advantages.  The  Non-Collegiate  body  has  ceased  to  excite 
prejudice,  and  bears  a  good  name  in  Oxford.  All  serious  students 
are  welcomed  to  their  ranks,  such  as  the  members  of  Mansfield 
College,  who  are  men  of  high  intellectual  calibre,  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  other  Universities  who  often  join  the  Non- 
Collegiate  body  for  purposes  of  special  study.  Clubs  and  societies, 
athletic,  social,  literary,  and  political,  are  formed  by  the  Non- 
Collegiate  students  as  freely  as  by  the  members  of  Scottish  and 
other  Universities  where  the  College  system  does  not  exist ;  and 
they  have  access  to  all  such  associations  in  Oxford  as  are 
founded  on  an  University,  and  not  on  a  strictly  College  basis. 
New  wine  should  be  put  into  new  bottles.  The  larger  the  body  of 
those  who  are  united  on  a  common  footing  of  University  member¬ 
ship  the  better.  A  large  number  make  a  stronger  impression 
when  they  stand  together,  and  do  not  attempt  to  copy  their 
neighbours,  but  take  an  honourable  pride  in  the  new  ideals  of 
life  that  they  have  set  up. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  provision  of  means.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  University  or 
College  endowments  should  be  diverted  to  the  building  of  hostels 
such  as  Buskin  College.  But  there  is  a  large  public  outside  the 
University  to  which  to  appeal.  Not  only  labour  organisations, 
but  great  employers  of  labour — indeed,  all  who  have  acquired 
wealth  by  manufacture  and  commerce — should  support  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  sums  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students, 
whether  provided  by  endowment  or  by  annual  contribution, 
should  also  be  supplied  from  outside.  But  the  University  may, 
at  all  events  to  a  large  extent,  be  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  the  teaching ;  and  the  University  has  in  the  Extension 
Delegacy  an  agency  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  wage- 
earners  and  their  organisations  and  understands  their  needs. 
The  University  may  reasonably  be  now  called  upon  to  give  much 
more  generous  financial  support  to  the  University  Extension 
Lecture-system  than  hitherto  for  its  work  both  in  Oxford  and 
in  the  country.  Two  considerations  may  lessen  the  alarm  which 
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such  a  proposal  might  create.  In  the  first  place,  Oxford  would 
not  be  incurring  an  unlimited  liability.  The  work  must  be 
done,  not  only  in  partnership  with  Cambridge,  but  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  new  Universities.  There  must  be  a  friendly  I 
understanding  as  to  common  action,  and  a  division  of  labour,  f 
Moreover,  Oxford  may  well  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  [ 
to  keep  alive  a  high  conception  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  | 
country  at  large.  It  may  not  only  help  to  raise  the  study  of  r 
economics  and  industrial  and  social  problems  above  the  strife 
of  parties,  and  to  render  it  truly  scientific,  but  it  may  do  much 
to  keep  alive  those  other  studies,  which  in  stirring  times  are 
in  danger  of  neglect.  Present  conditions  have  given  paramount 
importance  to  the  study  of  economical  and  social  questions,  but  i 
humanist  studies  have  an  interest  which  may  be  eclipsed  for  a  I 
time  but  cannot  be  extinguished,  and  the  older  Universities,  I 
especially  Oxford,  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  make  some  sacri-  | 
fice  to  sustain  it.  | 

Time  and  further  experience  will  no  doubt  throw  much  light  5 
on  the  problems  now  before  the  University.  But  when  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  will  the  vision  of  those  who  look  on 
modern  society  with  a  prophet’s  eye  and  toil  for  its  regeneration 
be  any  nearer  to  fulfilment?  Deep  and  widespread  social  dis¬ 
orders  are  among  the  evils  that  legislation  cannot  either  cause 
or  cure.  Whether  the  University  and  the  Colleges  might  not 
make  more  stringent  disciplinary  regulations  for  repressing  self- 
indulgence  without  infringing  on  that  liberty  which  is  the  best 
training  for  life  in  the  world  need  not  be  considered  here.  In 
any  case,  legislation  alone  cannot  do  everything.  Great  reforms 
of  various  kinds  have  before  now  received  an  impulse  from  the 
Universities.  The  social  reformer  has,  at  all  events,  something 
to  hope  from  a  movement  which  tends  to  place  before  them  a 
higher  and  more  self-denying  ideal. 


W.  W.  Jackson. 


THE  POETRY  OF  CRABBE. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  suggested  to  an  eminent  firm  of 
publishers  that  Crabbe’s  poems  should  be  included  in  a  series  of 
English  classics  which  they  were  then  issuing.  The  reply  was 
that  there  was  no  public  for  him,  that  his  day  had  passed,  and 
that  at  best  he  would  be  tolerated  only  in  extracts.  But  originality 
and  genius  are  indestructible.  Fashions  change,  the  hour  has  its 
idols,  and  what  to  each  generation  comes  home  is  necessarily  what 
each  generation  has  itself  inspired,  coloured,  and  moulded.  Time 
usually  makes  much  havoc  with  this,  the  dross  being  very  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  precious  metal.  But  in  this  residue  lies  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  every  literature,  and  of  such  are  their  classics.  Has 
Crabbe  contributed  to  this  residue,  and  if  so  to  what  extent? 
That  his  day  has  not  passed  seems  pretty  clearly  indicated  by 
the  awakening  activity  of  biographers,  editors',  and  critics ;  by 
his  inclusion,  for  example,  in  a  well-known  series  of  popular 
biographies ;  by  the  elaborate  edition  of  his  works  recently  issued 
from  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  by  the  elaborate  mono¬ 
graph  just  published  by  M.  Huchon.  It  may,  therefore,  be  not 
without  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  consider 
whether  Crabbe  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  classics  of 
our  poetry. 

Hogarth  of  song !  be  this  thy  perfect  praise  : 

Truth  prompted  and  Truth  purified  thy  lays. 

The  God  of  Truth  gave  to  thy  verse  and  thee 

Truth’s  holy  palm — her  immortality. 

So  wrote  a  contemporary  about  him,  and  so  writing  he  exactly 
indicated  where  Crabbe’s  power  and  virtue  as  a  poet  lay — the 
Hogarth  of  song  in  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  terra,  a  great  moralist,  a  great  satirist,  a  consummate  painter 
of  such  sides  of  life,  of  such  types  of  character,  of  such  aspects 
of  Nature  as  he  elected  to  paint.  As  he  himself  said, 

My  muse  which  calmly  looks  around,  nor  more, 

Muse  of  the  mad,  the  foolish,  and  the  poor! 

but  always  truth;  truth  elaborate,  scrupulous,  unerring;  truth  to 
the  minutest  detail ;  truth  often  to  tediousness ;  truth  to  the  ugly, 
the  grotesque,  the  revolting ;  truth  at  the  expense  often  of  good 
taste,  of  the  becoming;  truth  clinging,  as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  puts 

it, 

Too  close  to  life’s  realities. 

In  truth  to  Nature  missing  truth  to  Art. 
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He  has  himself  told  us  how  early  he  abandoned  all  fancy  and 
romance,  all  that 

Flies  reason's  power  and  shuns  the  light  of  truth 

— a  note  struck  in  the  earliest  of  his  important  poems,  a  poem 
which  was  to  strip  off  “  the  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ”  and 

paint  the  cot 

As  Truth  will  paint  it  and  as  bards  will  not. 

And  therefore  it  has  been  sometimes  asked  whether  Crabbe  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  poet  at  all.  We  may  at  once  answer  that 
if  we  expect  poetry  to  be  “a  criticism  of  life,”  the  “  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,”  the  expression  not  of  literal  but 
of  essential  and  typical  truth,  to  give  us  not  a  physical  but  an 
imaginative  representation  of  life  and  nature  and  to  throw'  over 
both 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream; 

or  if  we  less  exactingly  require  that  it  should  soothe  and  delight 
us  sensuously  by  all  that  music  and  colour  can  effect ;  or  fire 
and  thrill  us  by  sensuous  appeals  to  the  passions ;  or  purify  and 
elevate  us  spiritually  and  morally ;  or  even  give  felicitous  and 
penetrating  expression  to  such  sentiments  and  commonplaces  as 
have  made  Horace  and  Gray  immortal — if  we  expect  this,  then 
Crabbe  is  no  poet.  But  in  the  palace  of  poetry  are  many 
mansions,  and  how  are  we  to  exclude  from  that  mansion  one 
whose  verses  soothed  the  last  hours  of  Fox  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
one  of  whom  Wordsworth  said  that  “  his  poetry  from  its  com¬ 
bined  merits  as  truth  and  poetry  would  last  fully  as  long  as 
anything  that  has  been  expressed  in  verse  since  it  made  its 
appearance”;  whom  Byron  called  ‘‘the  first  of  living  poets”; 
whom  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  and  Eogers  praised  in  exag¬ 
gerated  terms ;  of  one  of  whose  most  characteristic  works 
Cardinal  Newman  observed,  after  saying  that  he  had  read  it  in 
age  with  as  much  delight  as  he  had  read  it  in  youth,  ‘‘  a  poem 
which  can  please  in  youth  and  age  seems  to  fulfil  in  logical 
language  the  accidental  definition  of  a  classic  one  who  was 
the  prime  favourite  of  so  fastidious  a  judge  as  Edward  Fitzgerald ; 
one  whom  Tennyson,  as  his  son  tells  us,  ‘‘  liked  much.”  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  if  to  poetry  is  to  be  attached  a  definition  which 
shall  exclude  Crabbe,  that  definition  must  be  amended,  or  we 
must  acknowledge  that  Crabbe  stands  quite  alone  among  poets. 

And  perhaps  it  is  best  to  take  this  view,  a  view  indicated  by 
Tennyson  when  he  said  that  Crabbe  ‘  ‘  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
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own.”  For  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  what  distinguishes 
Crabbe’s  characteristic  poetry  (his  lyric  must  often  be  excepted) 
from  poetry  as  ordinarily  understood,  lies  in  no  differences  of 
degree  in  merit,  but  in  a  difference  of  kind.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  of  his  unpopularity.  People  require  from  him  what  he  does 
not  pretend  to  give.  They  look  for  beauty  and  light,  they  are  sur¬ 
feited  with  ugliness  and  gloom ;  they  seek  what  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  find  in  the  world  of  his  brethren,  in  the  world  of  Scott, 
of  Byron,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Shelley,  they  find  themselves  in 
the  world  of  the  eighteenth-century  novelists.  They  are  revolted 
by  his  form ;  they  come  to  his  verse  with  ears  tuned  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  romantic  school,  to  the  rhythm  of  Scott,  of  Words¬ 
worth,  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Coleridge,  of  Tennyson ;  they  have 
again  to  listen  to  the  formality,  antithesis,  and  monotony  of 
Popean  heroics,  often  in  such  grotesque  incongruity  with  the 
homeliness  and  bald  prose  of  the  matter,  that  they  are  both 
disgusted  and  perplexed,  and  turn  impatiently  from  this  “Pope 
in  worsted  stockings.”  Accustomed  to  the  brilliance,  rapidity, 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  narratives  characteristic  of  modern 
masters,  they  grow  impatient  of  the  minute  elaboration 
with  which  trivial  details  and  mere  commonplaces  are  painted. 
As  Matthew  Arnold  could  find  no  charm  in  Bums’s  world  of 
“Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners,”  so 
many  can  find  little  charm,  as  indeed  there  is  little  charm,  in 
much  of  the  unlovely  world  on  which  Crabbe  too  often  dwells 
and  has  drawn  with  the  scrupulous  particularity  of  Balzac. 
Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  Crabbe’s  peculiarities  are 
often  very  trying  to  his  admirers.  To  be  suddenly  pulled  up  in 
an  eloquently  pathetic  passage  describing  how  the  suffering  hero 
saw'  in  imagination  not  only  his  native  village,  but 

The  house,  the  chamber  where  he  once  array’d 
His  youthful  person; 

or  how  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery 

The  oxen  low  where  monks  retir’d  to  eat. 

Trying  indeed  it  is  to  be  confronted  with  such  couplets  as  these  :  — 

By  trade  a  tailor,  though  in  scorn  of  trade 
He  served  the  squire  and  brush’d  the  coat  he  made; 

Who’d  roast  and  boil’d  upon  his  board;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil’d  and  roast; 

or  the  picture  of  the  good  housewife  who  dying 

dropp’d  upon  her  knees. 

Heaven  in  her  eve  and  in  her  hand  her  kevs; 
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or  a  stroke  of  pathos  like  this — 

That  ring,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true. 

That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew', 

Was  sold  for  six  and  tenpence  to  a  Jew. 

Indeed,  the  well-known  verses  in  Rejected  Addresses,,  parodying 
Crabbe’s  particularity  of  trivial  detail  and  the  incongruity 
between  the  form  of  his  verse  and  its  matter  are  scarcely  parody 
at  all.  The  hat  tumbled  from  the  gallery  and  hoisted  up  by  a 
string  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  the  owner,  who 

Regain’d  his  felt  and  felt  what  he  regain’d, 

is  not  more  grotesque  than  dozens,  nay,  than  scores,  of  couplets 
which  might  be  quoted  from  this  poet. 

All  this  must  be  conceded,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  of  much 
more,  if  we  do  not  recognise  in  Crabbe  what  the  great  men  to 
whom  I  have  referred  recognised  in  him,  the  loss  and  the  fault 
will  be  ours.  Crabbe  has  left  us  a  gallery  of  human  portraits,  if 
not  as  attractive  and  varied,  certainly  as  vividly  drawn  and  as 
true  to  life  as  Chaucer’s  pilgrims,  and  though  he  has  nothing  of 
Chaucer’s  bonhomie  and  charm,  his  genial,  kindly  catholicity, 
his  inimitable  grace  of  style,  his  free  large  play,  yet  as  a  portrait 
painter  may  he  fairly  be  called  the  Chaucer  of  modern  low  and 
middle-class  life.  And  w^hat  a  gallery  he  has  left  us  !  Andrew'  Collet 
and  Isaac  Ashford,  Old  Dibble,  the  widow  Goe  and  Gaffer  Kirk, 
Lucy  Collins  and  Catharine  Lloyd,  and  poor  Phoebe  Dawson  in 
the  Parish  Register,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inimitable  procession 
of  parsons  at  the  end  of  the  poem  :  the  vicar  and  curate,  and 
Blaney  and  Benbow,  Abel  Keene,  Farmer  Gwyn,  Clelia  and  the 
terrible  Peter  Grimes  in  the  Borough ;  Edward  Shore,  Sybil, 
Susan,  and  Dinah  in  the  Tales  ;  the  brothers  Richard  and  George, 
the  old  Bachelor,  the  heroine  of  the  Maid's  Story,  and  Ellen  in 
the  Tales  of  the  Hall;  Belinda  Waters,  the  Dean’s  Lady,  and 
Doctor  David  in  the  Posthumous  Tales — to  mention  those  most 
prominent  out  of  crowds. 

Crabbe  has  a  power  of  realising  and  presenting  situations  and 
incidents  of  an  affecting  or  appalling  kind  such  as  touch  the  very 
heart-strings  of  pity  and  fear.  Would  we  see  his  pathos  in 
its  tenderest  phases,  take  The  Parting  Hour,  the  tale  of  the  two 
lovers  who,  having  been  separated  by  a  cruel  accident  for  more 
than  half  a  lifetime,  and  neither  knowing  each  was  alive,  and 
each  having  married,  she  with  her  experiences  at  home,  he  with 
his  in  foreign  lands,  come  together,  widow  and  widower,  to  unite 
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as  man  and  wife  in  old  age,  all  now  remaining  for  them — the 
memory  of  what  might  have  been  and  to  wait  for  death — 

The  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employed, 

All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy’d, 

All  now  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes 
Sad  as  realities  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Or  that  most  touching  story  in  the  Borough,  of  the  young  girl 
tending  every  day  her  slowly  dying  lover — 

She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer; 

Apart  she  sigh’d,  alone  she  shed  the  tear. 

Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

And  what  could  exceed  the  pathos  of  the  four  lines  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Tales  of  the  Hall,  describing  a  life  out  of  which  all 
the  light  had  gone — 

What  now  to  her  was  all  the  world  esteems  : 

She  has  awak’d  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams. 

But  moves,  though  still  on  earth,  as  one  above 
Its  hopes  and  fears,  its  loathing  and  its  love. 

But  Crabbe’s  pathos  in  its  tenderer  phases  is  seen  to  perfection 
in  his  picture  of  poor  Phoebe  Dawson  wandering,  half  reluctantly, 
with  her  lover,  the  sad  presentiment  of  her  unhappy  future 
brooding  like  a  cloud  over  her — 

Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid. 

Led  by  the  lover  walked  the  silent  maid  : 

Slow  through  the  meadows  rov’d  they  many  a  mile. 

Toy’d  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  by  each  stile. 

Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 

And  highly  colour’d  what  he  strongly  drew. 

The  pensive  maiden,  prone  to  girlish  fears, 

Dimm’d  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears. 

And  surely  a  more  pathetic  story  than  the  story  of  George  and 
his  little  nephew  in  the  twentieth  of  the  Tales  was  never  penned. 
In  the  picture  of  the  strolling  players  in  the  Borough  we  have 
pathos  in  another  form,  and  touched,  though  scarcely  flavoured, 
with  humour — 

Sad  happy  race  I  soon  raised  and  soon  depress’d. 

Your  days  all  pass’d  in  jeopardy  and  jest; 

Poor  without  prudence,  with  experience  vain. 

Not  warn’d  by  misery,  nor  enrich’d  by  gain  : 

Whom  Justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place  to  place, 

A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 

Distress  and  hope — the  mind’s,  the  body’s  wear. 

The  man’s  affliction  and  the  actor’s  tear  : 

Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  distress. 
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And  now  let  us  listen  to  his  deeper  tragic  chords.  These  he 
strikes  with  thrilling  power  in  such  poems  as  Smugglers  and 
Poachers,  Ruth,  in  the  episodes  of  the  felon’s  dream  and  of  Peter 
Grimes,  in  Sir  Eustace  Grey  and  the  Hall  of  Justice.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  brothers,  James  and  Eobert,  are  in  love  with 
the  same  woman.  James  is  prudent  and  respectable,  Robert  a 
graceless  but  attractive  losel.  James  is  with  the  law  and 
becomes  a  gamekeeper,  Robert  with  the  lawless  and  becomes  a 
poacher.  The  woman,  Rachel,  naturally  prefers  the  graceless 
brother,  and  James  is  mad  with  rage.  At  last  Eobert  gets  involved 
in  a  fray  in  which  a  murder  is  committed.  He  is  arrested,  and 
nothing  can  save  his  life  but  the  suppression  of  certain  witnesses 
which  James  only  can  effect.  Rachel  implores  James  to  save 
his  brother’s  life  ;  he  will  do  so  only  on  one  condition,  that  Rachel 
will  become  his  wife.  And  now  we  have  a  scene  closely  recalling 
the  Claudio  and  Isabella  scene  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Rachel 
visits  Robert  in  prison.  “  Shall  she  make  the  sacrifice?  ”  she  asks. 
She  so  loathes  James  that  she  would  almost  have  Eobert  die 
than  save  his  life  at  such  a  price.  But  life  is  as  sweet  to  Eobert 
as  it  was  to  Claudio.  The  struggle  is  a  terrible  one ;  but,  to  save 
her  lover’s  life,  she  consents  to  marry  James,  and  Robert’s  life  is 
saved.  Henceforth  rage  and  jealousy  burn  like  fever  in  Robert. 
He  takes  to  his  old  life  again.  One  terrible  night,  black  with 
tempest  and  horror,  the  brothers  meet  in  the  wood,  Rachel 
creeping  out  follows  them,  fearful  of  what  might  happen— 

She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe  : 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds  that  flew  tumultuous  on, 

Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle’s  speed. 

That  her  soft  light  imprison’d  and  then  freed  : 

The  fitful  glimmering  through  the  hedge-row  green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene; 

And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

The  unhappy  girl  comes  upon  her  former  lover  fatally  wounded 
and  just  dying,  while  near  him  her  husband,  shot  to  the  heart,  is 
lying  dead.  The  story  of  Ruth  is  told  with  equal  power.  The 
poor  girl  ought  to  have  married  a  young  sailor,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  him  when  he  was  seized  by  the  press-gang 
and  hurried  off  on  foreign  service.  Ruth,  for  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  is  disgraced.  Her  child  is  born,  and  some 
time  after  comes  the  news  that  her  lover  had  been  killed.  Her 
parents,  feeling  the  shame  which  had  been  brought  on  them, 
try  to  induce  her  to  marry  a  certain  Scripture  teacher,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  disgrace,  is  willing  to  make  her  his  wife.  But  he  is, 
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as  the  poor  girl  soon  discjovers,  a  lewd  and  loathsome  reptile,  and, 
pure  at  heart  as  she  is,  she  revolts  sickening  from  him.  One  wild 
night,  unable  to  endure  the  degradation  of  his  importunate  ad¬ 
dresses  and  the  taunts  of  her  parents,  she  rushes  out,  makes  her 
way  to  a  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea ,  and  flings  herself  into  the 
seething  waters.  Nothing  can  excel  the  thrilling  power  with  which 
this  story  is  told ;  the  broken,  dislocated  verse  reflecting  the  mad 
excitement,  the  agony  of  her  now  remorseful  parents,  as  they 
scan  the  shore,  fearful  of  what  she  has  done — 

The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come. 

The  east-wind  roar’d,  the  sea  return’d  the  sound. 

And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown’d  : 

There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man. 

To  kindness  frighten’d,  with  a  groan  began 

To  talk  of  Ruth . 

«**««• 

We  call’d  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not  been; 

We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not  seen. 

*  *  »  *  *  * 

Where  rush’d  the  falling  waters  wildly  out 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man’s  fearful  shout. 

Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride. 

And  ‘‘  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins,”  he  cried; 

“  It  is  my  child !  ” 

And  then  in  diapason  the  concentrated  pathos — 

And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wild  and  deep 
Roll’d  o’er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 

She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 

She  heard  no  more  the  chidings  of  mankind; 

Wrapp’d  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 

On  the  hard  rock  was  dash’d  her  comely  form. 

On  the  felon’s  dream  in  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Borough, 
of  which  Macaulay  said  that  it  had  made  ‘  ‘  many  a  rough  and 
cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child,”  I  need  not  dwell ;  it  will  no  doubt 
be  familiar  to  everyone.  Nor  will  I  linger  over  the  awful  story 
of  Peter  Grimes  in  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  same  poem, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  delirium  scenes  which  close  his  fearful 
life,  but  1  cannot  forbear  adding  that  there  is  one  touch  which 
even  Shakespeare  could  not  have  excelled  in  intensity  of  tragic 
power.  It  is  w^here  the  poor  wretch  imagines  that  his  father’s 
ghost,  who  is  tauntingly  haunting  his  death-bed,  had  come  to 
him  and  asked  him  whether  he — his  own  son — had  not  raised 
his  hand  to  stab  him.  ”  I  had  pity,  had  pity,”  shrieks  Peter, 
“and  my  arm  withdrew - ” 


He  cried  for  mercy,  which  I  kindly  gave. 
But  he  hag  no  compaagion  in  hig  grave. 
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In  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  as  well  as  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  Crabbe  ! 
breaks  from  his  usual  measure  and  employs  the  lyric  form.  The 
scene  of  the  first  is  a  madhouse,  the  dramatis  personcB  three,  a  I 
visitor,  the  physician  of  the  place,  and  the  patient.  Sir  Eustace 
Grey.  Sir  Eustace  had  once  been  a  happy  and  prosperous  country 
gentleman  with  a  gracious  and  beautiful  wife  and  two  lovely 
children.  A  few  years,  and  all  was  ruin  and  horror.  A  trusted 
friend  had  seduced  the  young  wife,  and  had  fallen,  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  her  maddened  husband ;  remorse  had  killed  the  erring 
wife,  and  the  two  children,  perishing  prematurely,  had  followed 
their  mother  to  the  grave.  Insanity  in  one  of  its  most  terrible 
forms  had  then  come  upon  Sir  Eustace,  and  for  years  he  had  been 
the  tortured  prey  of  most  frightful  delusions.  These  delusions  had 
now,  however,  thanks  to  the  religious  teaching  received  in  early 
days,  but  forgotten  in  prosperity,  taken  a  happier  turn  and 
brought  calm,  occasionally  at  least,  into  his  life.  It  is  in  one  of 
these  tranquil  interviews  that  the  physician  introduces  him  to  the 
visitor.  The  unhappy  patient,  glad  to  unbosom  himself  where  he 
thinks  he  will  find  sympathy,  begins  his  awful  story — the  physician 
standing  by  and  checking  him — “  Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or 
we  go,”  as  he  grows  excited.  It  is  a  w'onderfully  vivid  and 
affecting  picture — the  poor  maniac  and  the  heart-rending  pathos 
of  his  narrative,  the  cool,  impassive  demeanour  of  the  indifferent 
physician,  interested  only  in  keeping  excitement  within  safe 
bounds,  and  the  eager  attention  shown  by  the  deeply-moved 
visitor.  But  in  none  of  his  poems  is  Crabbe’s  mastery  over  the 
passions  of  pity  and  horror  more  appallingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  works  which  in 
this  respect  almost  transcend  the  boundaries  of  legitimate  art. 
The  details  are  too  horrible  to  be  described,  but  Crabbe  is  re¬ 
morseless  in  his  revelation  of  truth,  and  that  such  incidents  have, 
and  perhaps  often,  happened,  is  certain.  It  contains  one 
haunting  stanza — 

For  though  seduc’d  and  led  astray. 

Thou  hast  travell’d  far  and  wandered  long; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 

And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 

Before  illustrating  the  other  phases  of  Crabbe’s  genius  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  should  like  to  find  a  place  here  for  what 
may  be  called  his  studies  of  the  affections.  And  these  studies 
'fill  a  wide  place  in  his  poetry.  Into  the  work  of  no  poet  has  the 
autobiographical  element  entered  more  fully.  He  drew,  and  drew 
mainly  on  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  experienced : 
his  personal  surroundings  and  fortunes,  not  merely  coloured,  but 
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inspired  and  informed  his  work.  The  hard,  bitter  discipline  of 
his  early  days  at  Aldborough  and  in  London  left  an  impress  on 
him  which  never  wore  out,  and,  indeed,  determined  the  character 
and  temper  which  made  him,  in  Byron’s  phrase,  “Nature’s 
sternest  painter.’’  The  village  is  simply  a  faithful  description 
of  Aldborough  as  it  was  in  his  time.  The  Parish  Register  is  little 
more  than  a  series  of  transcripts  from  actual  life.  In  the  Borough 
we  are  again  at  Aldborough.  In  the  Tales  and  in  the  Tales  of 
the  Hall  there  is  probably  no  character,  no  incident,  no  picture 
to  the  original  of  which  he  could  not  have  pointed.  It  is 
notorious  that  he  drew  the  account  of  all  the  early  part  of 
Eichard’s  life  in  the  Tales  of  the  Hall  from  his  own.  The 
wonderful  description  of  the  sensations  of  drowning  in  the  fourth 
book  was  derived  from  an  accident  which  happened  to  himself ; 
Richard’s  courtship  of  Matilda,  with  its  jealousies,  its  recon¬ 
ciliations,  its  alternations  of  hope  and  apprehension — “the 
bitter-sweet,  the  honey  and  the  gall  ’’ — was  simply  the  story 
of  his  own  arduous  courtship  of  Miss  Elmy,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  It  is  quite  clear  that  his  relations  with  that 
lady,  her  coquetry,  her  whimsies,  her  jealousy-provoking  ten¬ 
dencies,  her  good  qualities  and  her  bad,  what  she  was  to  him 
before  marriage,  after  marriage,  and  much  later  in  life,  through 
all  the  phases  of  his  experience  with  her  until  she  lost  her  reason, 
comprehensively  initiated  him  in  woman’s  ways  and  nature.  Two 
very  touching  memories  of  her  were  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death.  On  one  of  her  early  letters  he  had  written,  “  Nothing 
can  be  more  sincere,  nothing  more  reasonable  and  affectionate,  and 
yet  happiness  was  denied  ’’ ;  and  on  a  paper  enclosing  her  marriage 
ring  he  had  written  : 

The  ring  so  worn,  as  you  behold, 

So  thin,  so  pale,  is  yet  of  gold  : 

The  passion  such  it  was  to  prove; 

Worn  with  life’s  cares,  love  yet  was  love. 

Who  cannot  read  between  the  lines?  Of  the  society  of  women 
he  was  very  fond,  and,  like  Eichardson,  he  watchfully  observed 
and  studied  them.  “  All  his  most  intimate  friends,’’  writes  his 
son,  “were,  I  think,  ladies.  He  loved  the  very  failings  of  the 
female  mind.  Men  in  general  appeared  to  him  too  stern,  reserved, 
unyielding  and  worldly,  and  he  ever  found  relief  in  the  gentleness, 
the  tenderness,  and  the  unselfishness  of  women.’’  In  the  fruits  of 
his  very  close  observation  of  women  and  of  men  in  their  mutual 
relations  almost  every  one  of  his  poems  abounds.  His  most  re¬ 
markable  poems  dealing  with  the  affections  are  The  Natural 
Death  of  Love,  a  dialogue  between  a  husband  and  wife,  who 
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discuss  the  causes  of  the  difference  between  the  days  of  courtship 
and  the  days  of  married  life ;  Gretna  Green,  a  tale  illustrating 
the  unhappiness  likely  to  arise  from  a  premature  marriage 
between  a  silly,  mercenary  girl  and  a  self-willed,  ill-conditioned 
boy ;  Lady  ^Barbara  on  the  Ghost,  a  story  about  a  widow  who 
thought  she  had  been  warned  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother 
that  if  she  contracted  a  second  marriage  she  would  be  unhappy, 
and  who  for  some  time  resists  all  temptations,  but  at  last  marries, 
most  disastrously,  a  mere  boy  whom  she  had  for  many  years 
treated  as  her  son;  The  Widow,  very  woman  of  very  woman, 
though  of  the  average  order,  who  relates  her  experiences  of  three 
husbands :  The  Lovers'  Journey,  describing  the  transforming 
power  of  love  over  life  and  nature ;  The  Preceptor  Husband,  a 
very  amusing  story  of  the  result  of  trying  to  make  a  scholar  of 
a  wife  who  has  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  become  one- 
how  happy  the  touch — “Now,”  said  he,  “my  love  attend.” 

“  I  do,”  said  she,  ”  but  when  will  be  an  end?  ” 

— Resentment,  Delay  has  Danger,  Ellen,  and  the  inimitable 
Equal  Marriage  in  the  Posthumous  Tales. 

But  over  two  of  these  studies  we  must  pause.  Sir  Owen  Dale 
is  a  very  powerful  drama.  Sir  Owen,  a  grave,  staid  widower  of 
forty,  falls  in  love  with  a  coquette  of  twenty  named  Camilla, 
who,  after  playing  with  him,  heartlessly  jilts  him ;  and,  justly 
incensed,  he  prepares  for  revenge.  He  happens  to  have  a  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome  and  attractive  young  nephew.  He  arranges 
with  the  youth  that  he  shall  do  his  best  to  make  Camilla  in  love 
with  him,  swearing  solemnly  that  he  will  not  himself  fall  in  love 
with  her.  He  wins  her  affection.  Torture  her,  says  Sir  Owen, 
with  all  the  tortures  she  inflicted  on  me  ;  let  her  feel,  as  I  felt,  the 
stings  of  jealousy  and  unrequited  love,  and  Sir  Owen  gloats 
gleefully  over  her  sufferings.  Then  the  nephew,  unhappily,  does 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  honestly  tells  his  uncle.  But  the  uncle, 
remorseless,  binds  him  to  his  oath,  and  goes  on  triumphing. 
Now  he  happened  to  have  on  his  estate  a  tenant,  one  Ellis,  whose 
wife  had  deserted  him  for  a  younger  man  with  whom  she  had 
fled,  and  they  had  both  come  to  most  abject  poverty,  indeed  to 
absolute  starvation.  Ellis  hears  of  this  and  makes  his  way  to  the 
squalid  garret,  where,  having  not  long  before  given  birth  to  a 

Sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
his  once-loved  wife  on  a  wretched  straw-pallet — 

Reclin’d  unmov’d,  ber  bosom  bare 

To  ber  companion’s  unimpassioned  stare, 
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He  rescues  her  and  provides  for  her — and  this  sad  story  he  tells 
Sir  Owen.  “  And  did  you,”  asks  Sir  Owen, 

Did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive? 

And  the  reply  comes  : 

Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 

Sure  as  I  trust  His  mercy  to  receive. 

Sure  as  His  word  I  honour  and  beheve, 

Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
For  all  who  sin,  for  that  dear  wretch  and  me. 

Whom  nevermore  on  earth  will  I  forsake — or  see. 

Then  Sir  Owen,  touched  with  the  noble  charity  of  his  tenant 
and  smitten  with  remorse  for  his  own  un-Christian  resentment, 
absolves  his  nephew  from  his  oath,  and  allows  him  to  marry 
Camilla. 

There  is  so  little  humour  in  Crabbe  that  we  welcome  the  next 
story,  told,  I  may  add,  quite  inimitably.  Clubb  and  Counter  are 
two  friends.  Clubb  is  content  to  marry  a  sensible,  strong-minded 
wife,  who  will  not  let  him  have  his  own  way  altogether,  but  who 
can  hold  her  own.  Counter,  in  marrying,  wants  to  be  master, 
and  chooses  a  weak,  meek,  fragile  spouse.  And  when  the  two 
friends  meet  Counter  is  always  taunting  Clubb  wuth  being 
under  his  wife’s  yoke,  contrasting  boastfully  his  own  freedom  of 
action  and  domestic  supremacy.  At  last,  unable  to  endure 
Counter’s  taunts,  Clubb  offers  to  bet  him  a  hundred  guineas  that, 
wives  willing  or  unwilling,  they  will  go  to  Newmarket  races. 

And  he  who  first  returns  or  fears  to  go 
Forfeits  his  cash — said  Counter,  “  Be  it  so.” 

Counter,  of  course,  thinks  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
announce  to  his  meek  and  servile  helpmate  that  he  is  off  to 
Newmarket;  but  Clubb  is  full  of  apprehension  as  to  how  he 
will  fare  when  he  tells  his  wife  of  the  bet  and  the  project. 
However,  he  has  the  good  sense  frankly  to  put  before  her  his 
difficulty,  and  takes  her  into  his  confidence. 

”  Do  you  consent?  I  never  think  of  force.” 

”  You  never  need,”  the  worthy  dame  replied. 

”  The  husband’s  honour  is  the  woman’s  pride. 

If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife 

Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life. 

Go!  and  when  fix’d  the  day  of  your  return. 

Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn 
That,  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 

She  would  not  make  th’  indulgent  man  a  fool.” 

Meanwhile,  how  does  poor  Counter  fare?  As  soon  as  his  wife 
hears  what  he  is  going  to  do,  she  is  all  submission.  ”  Of  course, 
he  can  do  it  ”  ;  ‘‘he  can  break  her  heart  if  he  likes  ” ;  and  into 
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hysterics  she  goes.  “  She  will  die — three  days  he  will  be  away— in 
three  days  she  will  be  no  more — a  hundred  guineas  is  a  great  sum 
— of  course  it  is — worth  twenty  wives  ’  ’ ;  and  then  she  swoons  and 
sinks  senseless  on  the  floor.  So  the  unhappy  Counter,  really  fear¬ 
ing  some  terrible  result  if  he  persists  in  his  intention,  is  obliged  to 
write  a  letter  acknowledging  that  he  has  lost  the  bet.  “Your 
friend,”  says  Clubb’s  wife,  on  hearing  this — 

Has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing 
Beneath  his  yoke  this  yielding  soul  to  bring. 

These  weeping  wdllows,  though  they  seem  inclin’d 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  mind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn  kind ; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite 
But  ’tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight. 

Such  women  feel  not,  while  they  sigh  and  weep 
’Tis  but  their  habit — their  affections  sleep  : 

They  are  like  ice  which  in  the  hand  we  hold 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold; 

On  such  affection  let  no  man  rely. 

The  husbands  suffer  and  the  ladies  sigh; 

But  your  friend’s  offer  let  us  kindly  take. 

And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation’s  sake  : 

For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find, 

’Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 

More  just  when  it  resists,  and  when  it  yields  more  kind. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  strikingly  Crabbe’s  profound 
insight  into  average  human  nature  than  those  two  inimitable 
studies.  The  Old  Bacheldr  and  The  Maid’s  Story.  How  well  he 
knew  women  who  could  write — 

By  a  native  strange  intelligence 
Women  possess,  when  they  behold  a  man 
Whom  they  can  tease  and  are  assur’d  they  can; 

Then  ’tis  their  soul’s  delight  and  pride  to  reign 
O’er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  him  ease  or  pain. 

And  stretch  or  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  viewless  chain. 

“  It  was  such  pleasure,”  he  makes  another  woman  say — 

It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o’er  one 

Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  was  done; 

Who  never  gain’d  the  race,  but  yet  would  groan  and  run. 

And  surely  he  must  have  ‘‘  warred  not  without  glory  ”  who 
penned — 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour’s  sake 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance,  make; 

On  first  approach  there’s  much  resistance  made. 

And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade; 

But  if  th’  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 

“  Come,”  says  the  yielding  party,  ‘‘  if  you  will.” 

Then  each  the  other’s  valiant  acts  approve. 

And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love. 
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I  am  afraid  Crabbe  has  given  us  no  ideal  woman ;  the  ideal 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  his  way,  but  the  figure  of  one 
woman — of  one  type  of  woman — appears  and  reappears  in  his- 
poetry ;  it  was  the  one  of  whom  he  wrote — 

That  my  first  grief :  but  oh !  in  after  years 
Were  other  deaths  that  call’d  for  other  tears. 

No,  that  I  cannot,  that  I  dare  not  paint, 

That  patient  sufferer,  that  enduring  saint. 

Holy  and  lovely,  but  all  words  are  faint. 

—it  was  his  mother.  We  trace  her  in  Mrs.  Frankford  in  the 
Parish  Register,  in  the  Selby  and  in  the  Ellen  Orford  of  the 
Borough,  in  the  Lucy  of  the  Tales,  and  in  the  Jane  of  the 
Posthumous  Tales. 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  poetic  quality  in  Crabbe ’s  work,  so  he 
has  no  claim  to  being,  like  Chaucer,  a  constructive  artist.  The 
Village  is  merely  a  literal  description  of  Aldborough,  the  Parish 
Register  only  what  its  name  implies,  a  series  of  stories  selected 
from  what  is  associated  with  the  names  in  the  entries,  while  the 
Borough  is  nothing  more  than  a  categorical  arrangement  of 
scenes,  characters,  and  incidents  without  any  further  unity. 
Neither  the  Tales  in  Verse  nor  the  Posthumous  Tales  have  any 
pretension  to  connection.  Only  in  the  Tales  of  the  Hall  has 
he  attempted  any  plot  structure,  and  the  attempt  here  is  surely 
very  cumbrous,  and  only  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing,  with 
rather  lumbering  interruptions,  the  two  brothers  and  the  minor 
interlocutors  together.  But  the  tales  themselves,  architecturally 
speaking,  are  generally  well  and  often  admirably  constructed. 
Crabbe’s  great  fault,  and  there  is  no  disguising  it,  is  the  inor¬ 
dinate  diffuseness  and  prolixity  of  which  he  is  capable,  especially 
in  treating  subjects  of  purely  local  and  casual  concern.  He  dwells 
too  much  on  the  details  of  a  world  and  a  society  which  has  long 
passed  away  and  long  ceased  to  have  any  interest  except  to  the 
social  historian.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  rather  more  than  a 
third  of  his  work  is,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  masterly,  and 
another  third  of  merit  inferior  to  this,  but  such  as  can  never  fail 
to  have  attraction  for  students  of  human  nature,  and  would  have 
been  a  real  loss  to  our  literature  had  it  never  been  added  to  it. 
In  the  rest  commonplace  and  sheer  dulness  predominate.  But 
of  no  writings  can  it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  lovers  of 
good  things  should  be  more  wary  of  skipping  or  are  more 
certain  to  be  rewarded  if  they  go  conscientiously  through  what 
they  find.  For  some  of  Crabbe’s  best  things  lurk  in  unsus¬ 
pected  comers.  Unforgettable  couplets  or  quatrains  embodying 
tersely  and  felicitously  some  aphorism  of  shrewd,  homely  wisdom, 
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subtle  touches  of  nature,  now  pathetic,  now  humorous,  flashes 
of  happy,  brilliant  wit,  observations  showing  piercing  insight  into 
human  nature  and  human  character — these  we  are  everywhere 
encountering.  Take  the  following  :  — 

She  match’d  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind, 

And  lent  them  eyes;  for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind. 

we  know 

Where  Time  has  plough’d,  there  Misery  will  sow. 

Ah!  world  unknown!  how  charming  is  thy  view-. 

Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new  : 

Ah!  world  experienc’d!  what  of  thee  is  told? 

How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old! 

Mankind  in  ways  prescrib’d  are  found. 

Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground. 

Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds 
Which  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boys. 

Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise. 

And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  storm. 

I  felt — rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this — 

The  sober  certainty  of  w’aking  bliss. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  many  elaborate  delineations  of  human 
nature,  of  its  infinite  idiosyncrasies,  whether  relating  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  passions,  to  what  is  normal  or  abnormal  in  both,  Crabbe’s 
poems  cannot  fail  to  be  of  perennial  interest  for  another  reason. 
They  abound  in  living  pictures,  in  most  vivid  representations  of 
experiences  and  incidents  which  must  always  be  recurring  in 
human  life,  and  which,  when  they  do  occur,  make  epochs  in  it 
terrible  or  pathetic.  Take  the  scene  in  the  Boat  Race,  where,  in 
all  the  agony  of  mingled  hope  and  despair,  wives  and  children 
are  importuning  the  survivors  for  news,  for  the  truth  about  their 
lost  ones ;  or  the  awful  passage  describing  the  sensations  of 
drowning  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Tales  of  the  Hall ;  or  the 
awakening  of  unavailing  remorse  for  wrong  rendered  irreparable 
by  death  in  The  Brothers ;  or  the  late  repentance  of  a  false  wife 
who  has  still  a  heart — still  love  for  a  noble-souled  husband  in 
Sir  Owen  Dale ;  or  the  picture  in  Ellen  of  the  two  lives  blighted 
simply  because  of  vanity  and  caprice  momentarily  indulged  in 
by  the  one,  and  pride  and  reserve  in  the  other;  or  that  most 
pathetic  incident  described  by  George  in  the  Tales  of  the  Hall, 
where  he  meets  in  her  degradation  the  woman  who  years  before 
had  been  the  angel  and  idol  of  his  dreams.  And  what  fine 
analyses  he  gives  us  of  the  temper  of  average  human  nature. 
How  admirably,  for  example,  does  he  in  the  following  passage 
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describe  the  religion  and  the  sources  of  it  common  in  ordinary 
men.  First,  the  religious  notions  instilled  by  the  mother  ; — 

To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanc’d  to  read 
A  pious  work  or  learn  a  Christian  creed. 

He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side. 

The  Churches  teacher  and  the  Meeting’s  guide. 

And,  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 

Distill’d  a  something  he  could  ill  explain; 

But  still  it  serv’d  him  for  his  daily  use. 

And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse. 

How  admirable,  too,  in  another  vein,  is  the  guest’s  description 
of  the  gradual  transformation  wrought  by  advancing  years  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Tales  of  the  Hall,  or,  again,  the  home  scene 
after  the  funeral  of  a  beloved  mother  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Parish  Register. 

As  a  satirist  his  social  sketches  are  at  their  best  inimitable. 
What  could  be  better  than  his  picture  of  the  religious  sects  and 
their  leaders  in  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Borough,  or  the  card- 
players  in  the  tenth  letter? 

As  a  painter  of  Nature  within  his  range,  and  it  is  not  a  narrow 
one,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  scrupulous  accuracy  of  minute  detail  Dante  and  Tennyson 
alone  rival  him.  His  Tove  of  zoology,  geology,  and,  above  all, 
botany,  is  largely  accountable  for  his  fondness  for  dwelling  on 
minutiae.  Two  short  passages  out  of  scores  must  suffice  for  illus¬ 
trating  this.  Does  he  describe  plants  and  flowers,  it  is 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem  in  rigid  bloom 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 

•  And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh. 

So  of  lichens  ; 

See  how  Nature’s  work  is  done. 

How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on. 

When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form  and  is  a  living  tint, 

And  so  embodied  with  the  rock  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view. 

Nothing  in  Nature  escapes  him  : 

The  crimson  weeds  which  spreading  flow. 

Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below; 

The  beansheaf 
That  slowly  blacken’d  in  the  sickly  sun; 

The  green-f ring’d  cupmoss  with  its  scarlet  tip; 

The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  stray’d. 

Not  yet  erect. 
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And  SO  through  every  phase  and  grade  of  particularity  to  land-  ! 
scape  and  panorama.  Take  this  late  autumn  morning — 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom;  the  day  was  brief  :  i 

Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf  : 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  :  the  woods 
Roar’d  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods. 

All  green  had  vanished,  save  of  pine  and  yew 
That  still  display’d  their  melancholy  hue. 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 

And  the  green  moss  that  o’er  the  gravel  spread. 

Take  again  this — 

Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion,  swelling  as  it  sleeps; 

Then,  slowly  sinking,  curling  to  the  strand. 

Faint  lazy  waves  o’ercreep  the  rigid  sand. 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 

And  back  return  in  silence  smooth  and  slow. 

The  early  autumn  morning  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tales  of 
the  Hall,  the  autumn  evening  in  Delay  has  Danger,  the  summer 
heath  in  The  Lovers'  Journey,  the  river  scenery  in  the  ninth 
letter  of  the  Borough,  the  manor  and  manor  house  in  the  tenth 
of  the  Posthumous  Tales — all  these  are  masterpieces.  But  in 
one  sphere  of  description  Crabbe  stands  in  our  literature  alone. 
The  sea  in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  in  all  its  infinite 
variety,  with  all  its  associations  and  phenomena,  the  life  that 
fills  it,  the  birds  that  haunt  it,  its  splendours  and  its  glooms, 
from  sun  and  moon  and  night  and  sweeping  or  brooding  cloud, 
he  has  painted  as  no  other  poet  has  done.  His  sea  pieces  are, 
indeed,  among  the  masterpieces  of  our  descriptive  literature, 
and  must  last  as  long  as  our  language  endures.  I  have  not 
space  to  illustrate,  only  space  for  this  picture — a  shipwreck  off 
shore  at  night — 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  dangers  shows. 

But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest. 

Terrific  splendour  1  gloom  in  glory  dress ’d  1 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 

Is  Crabbe  a  cynic?  If  mankind  consisted  wholly  of  dissenters, 
doctors,  and  lawyers  his  cynicism  is  certainly  unalloyed,  for  of 
these  classes  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  worst 
types  only.  But  in  his  pictures  generally  of  men  and  women, 
though  he  leans  almost  always  to  the  seamy  side  and  knows 
average  human  nature,  which  alone  he  knew,  too  well  to  have 
much  respect  for  it,  he  holds  the  balance  quite  fairly.  He  looks 
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on  it  without  prejudice.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  is  always  apart 
from  what  he  describes  where  he  is  not  drawing  directly  from 
himself :  Spectator  hand  particeps  is  his  attitude,  and  therefore 
he  is  full  of  irony.  This  and  his  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth 
enabled  him  to  hold  up  the  mirror  steadily  to  what  it  reflected, 
but  there  is  much,  and  very  much,  in  life  to  which  he  did  not 
hold  up  the  mirror,  and  therefore  he  does  not  reflect  life  as  a 
whole,  but  little  more  than  half  of  it,  all  the  shade,  scarcely 
anything  of  the  brightness.  Not  a  pessimist,  because  a  Christian. 
In  his  own  words,  he  had  ever 

that  world  in  sight 

Where  frailty  mercy  finds  and  wrong  has  right. 

His  last,  or  nearly  his  last,  intelligible  words  on  his  death-bed 
were,  “  All  is  well  at  last,”  and  the  presence  generally  of  what 
is  implied  in  this  is,  if  unsteadily  or  dimly,  yet  perceptibly  re¬ 
flected  in  his  poetry  and  redeems  its  philosophy  from  pessimism. 
He  painted  what  he  saw  and  what  he  experienced,  and,  like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  looked  the  facts  of  life  directly  in  the  face.  But 
he  contemplated  them  amidst  the  mists  of  the  valleys,  seeing 
them  neither  in  perspective  nor  from  any  elevation. 

When  he  writes — 

Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
The  wise  from  woe,  no  fortitude  the  brave. 

Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave; 

Tempests  and  storms  in  life’s  whole  progress  rise, 

And  Hope  shines  dimly  through  o’er-clouded  skies. 

Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  favour’d  fall. 

But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all. 

—when  he  writes  thus  we  appreciate  the  power  and  the  truth 
with  which  he  expresses  the  ordinary  experience  of  average 
humanity — miseri  mortales — and  we  not  only  feel  that  there  is  a 
place  for  such  an  interpreter,  but  are  grateful  to  see  that  place 
filled.  If  Crabbe  is  not  a  poet,  and  many  and  important  it  must  be 
allowed  are  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  his  claims  to  that 
honour,  it  will  not  be  denied,  even  by  the  most  grudging  of 
critics,  that  he  has  enriched  our  literature  with  much  which  poets 
whose  title  is  indisputable  would  have  been  proud  to  own,  and 
which  would  have  added  to  their  reputation.  The  Muses,  as 
Hesiod  represents  them,  would  certainly  have  acknowledged  him 
as  their  son.  ”  We  are  the  mistresses,”  the  old  poet  makes 
them  say  in  the  Theogony,  ”  of  many  fictions  that  are  like  unto 
truths,  but  we  can,  when  we  will,  utter  strict  truths.”  Of  those 
strict  truths  Crabbe  is  the  poet,  the  impressive,  the  immortal  poet. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 
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With  Extracts  from  some  Letters  to  a  Child  in 
Bedford  Park. 

II. 

Ruskin’s  April  letter  had  little  to  say  about  the  Society  apart 
from  some  reference  to  our  stories  which  had  been  sent  him 

“  .  .  .  .  they  are  not  untidy,  but  they’re  not  quite  as  true 
as  I  want  them  to  be,  I  think — but  I’ll  read  them  again  now 
and  return  with  advice.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  the 
big  boy  of  16  joining  you.  Pray  ” — (a  note  of  rebuke.  I  had 
probably  been  bumptious) — “  pray,  if  boys  of  16  will  condescend 
to  join  a  children’s  society,  instantly  take  them  as  honorary 
members.  I  think  you  should  even  allow  old  people  to  join— for 
they  can  be  so  useful.  You  needn’t  admit  them  to  any  voting 
or  other  privileges  of  the  society’s  regular  members.  ...” 

Our  first  honorary  member  joined  us  chiefly  because  of  his 
devotion  to  white  rats.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  animals,  which  was  forwarded  with  other  articles 
to  Brant  wood.  Ruskin  was  delighted  with  it  : — 

. the  rat  paper,  which  I  return  at  once  for  fear  of  losing  it,  is 

better  done  than  most  men  could  have  done  it.  Give  C.T.  my  true  thanks— 
but  say  that  I  think  one  piece  of  direction  is  wanting.  How  to  wash  a 
rat! 

May  7th  brought  us  tremendous  news  :  — 

I  hope  to  see  you  soon — for  I’m  just  starting  for  London . I'll 

write  again  from  Heme  Hill. 

Members  and  officers  were  summoned  together  in  haste.  It 
was  decided  we  must  have  a  superb  meeting  in  honour  of  Ruskin 
when  he  came  to  Bedford  Park.  The  best  room  in  the  Club— 
the  ladies’  reading-room,  I  think  it  was,  at  the  back,  looking 
through  its  romantic  window  on  to  delicious  gardens — was  secured 
for  the  occasion.  All  members  andr honoraries  were  to  be  present; 
all  prospective  members ;  even  the  cynics,  renegades,  and  indiffer- 
entists  were  invited  to  attend ;  in  short,  all  Bedford  Park  child¬ 
hood.  Grown-ups,  with  the  exception  of  mamas  officially 
connected  with  the  Society,  and  one  or  two  ladies  particularly 
interested  in  us,  were  excluded.  Ruskin  was  to  give  us  an 
address. 
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Breathless  days.  On  the  20th  he  wrote  ;  — 

What  is  your  time  of  meeting?  I  have  a  lunch  at  two  in  West  Ken- 
gington.  I  could  scarcely  count  on  leaving  till  4,  but  then  I  could  come 
up  to  Bedford  Park — don’t  know  where  that  is — and  perhaps  see — some¬ 
body- 

On  the  22nd  :  — 

If  arriving  at  Turnham  Green  at  4.41  will  do,  I  will  do  my  best 
not  to  fail  you — and  once  there  will  be  wholly  under  your  orders,  as  good 
papas  always  should  be  to  good  daughters — and  we’ll  both  be  under  Mama’s 
orders,  after  that. 

Ever  your  loving  Papa  F.L.C. 

It’s  very  nice  to  have  six  mamas  for  honorary  members. 

“Papa  Euskin  came  to  see  us  on  the  23rd  of  May.”  The 
scarlet  sheet  with  flourishes  records  it.  Tremulous,  sparkling, 
enchanted  day.  We  awoke  that  morning  with  a  leap  of  the 
heart It  is  here  !  ”  So  we  awoke  on  birthday  mornings,  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  : — “It  has  come.”  The  nursery 
had  something  strange  about  it,  as  one  looked  round.  The 
sunbeam  that  slanted  in  through  the  window  was  fairy  gold — 
see  it,  elfin,  spinning  and  dancing  in  air.  The  green,  green 
leaves  at  the  window,  and  birds  singing,  and  singing,  and  singing. 
Up!  Away,  and  off  with  the  sheets.  Out  of  bed  with  a  bound. 

It  was  a  perfect  day — a  perfect  May  day — a  perfect  Bedford 
Park  May  day.  The  whole  little,  beautiful  place,  embosomed 
in  foliage,  was  warm  and  throbbing,  alive  with  perfume  and 
fluttering  movement.  A  day  with  so  deep  blue  a  sky  that  one 
felt  if  one  climbed  on  to  the  plum-red  roofs  and  thrust  up  an 
arm  into  it,  one  would  draw  it  away  again  stained  to  the  elbow. 
Pink  blossoms  on  trees  lay  lilac  beneath  it,  and  the  glinting, 
glancing  window-panes  were  all  blue,  blue.  ...  In  17  Queen 
Anne’s  Grove,  up  and  down  the  stairs,  along  the  passages,  in 
and  out  of  the  rooms,  chattering  all  the  time,  went  a  pair  of 
children,  officious,  intolerably  restless.  How  to  live  through 
the  hours  !  How  to  live  through  the  lagging,  interminable  hours  ! 

“For  goodness’  sake,’’  cried  my  mother’s  joyous  voice  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  (she  was  dusting  my  grandmother’s  Empire  cabinet,  in  which  stood 
the  great  green  volumes  of  ‘‘  Modem  Painters  ”)  :  “for  goodness’  sake,  go 
off  to  the  Stores  and  see  why  the  flowers  haven’t  come,  and  do  not  go 
fidgeting  about  the  place.’’ 

“Don’t  cher  let  me  see  yer  in  here  again!  ’’  said  Keziah  the  crimson, 
with  clenched  fist,  at  her  kitchen  door,  the  savoury  rice  cakes  all  in  their 
little  pans  on  the  table  behind  her  : — 

“  Don’t  cher  let  me  catch  you  in  here  again,  or  yer’ll  get  something 
from  me  yer  won’t  like — that  cher  will!  ’’ 

The  drawing-room  with  its  bow-window  was  gay  with  colours 
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and  freshness.  Perhaps,  after  the  meeting,  He  would  come  I 
home  with  us  and  sit  there  in  the  big  arm-chair.  The  dining-  I 
room  table  was  spread  with  marvellous  things — cakes  and  fruity  T 
and  sandwiches,  and  all  the  polished-up  silver  and  grandmama’s  I 
cups  and  saucers  out  of  the  cupboard.  .  .  .  My  hair  had  been 
washed  the  night  before,  and  put  into  extra  curl-papers — impos¬ 
sible  to  comb  it  now  out  of  its  tangles  as  it  stood  in  a  bush  about 
my  shoulders.  “Puck”  champed,  so  one  could  scarcely  get 
him  into  his  clean,  white  sailor  suit.  “  Mama  ”  had  a  new 
bonnet,  with  cornflowers  in  it.  “Baby”  watched  everything, 
grave-eyed,  from  her  nurse’s  arms.  She  was  too  young,  as  her 
father  was  too  old,  to  be  admitted  to  the  meeting.  They  had 
just  to  stop  at  home,  poor  dears;  in  the  hope  that  we  should 
all  come  back  to  tea. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  the  station.  A  deputation  of  us,  with 
bouquets — myself,  the  secretary,  the  editor,  the  art  editor— were 
to  meet  the  train,  and  bring  Ruskin  across  the  Common  to  the 
Club.  My  mother,  with  the  other  founder  and  all  members,  were 
to  await  us  in  the  meeting-room.  We  started,  parting  at  the 
Club,  where  my  mother  went  in,  giving  the  steward  at  the  door 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  let  none  but  children  enter  our  room, 
children  and  the  few  ladies  who  had  a  pass. 

An  hour  went  by.  An  hour  and  a  half.  We  did  not  return. 
My  mother,  distracted,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  suppressed, 
sighing,  siinmering  children,  was  about  to  set  out  in  search  of 
us,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  her  daughter  rushed  into  her 
arms. 

“  He  hasn’t  come !  ”  wailed  the  founder.  The  officers  behind 
shook  their  heads  miserably  over  their  bouquets. 

“Hasn’t  come?”  echoed  my  mother.  “But  there  must  he 
some  mistake.  You  must  have  missed  him.  You  must  have 
gone  to  the  wrong  platform !  ”  With  despair  in  her  face  she 
ran  through  the  doorway,  hurriedly  saying  ;  “  I  beg  your  pardon,” 
to  the  gentlemen  seated  about  her.  It  was  their  smoking-room, 
and,  the  club  undergoing  repairs  at  the  moment,  it  was  the  only 
entrance  to  our  meeting-room. 

“You  must  have  missed  him!  ”  she  repeated,  on  the  verge 
of  tears  herself,  making  for  the  entrance.  A  figure  which  had 
been  seated  quietly  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking-room  rose 
and  came  towards  her. 

“  Perhaps — I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  looking  for  me?” 

“What?  What?”  gasped  my  poor  little  mother,  gazing  at 
him  with  blue  eyes  brimming,  her  cornflowers  quivering  in  her 
bonnet. 

“  They  wouldn’t  let  me  in  because  I  hadn’t  got  a  pass,  you 
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jjnow.”  He  was  holding  her  two  hands:  “Aren’t  you  glad 
to  see  me?  ’’  and  began  to  pat  them  soothingly. 

“But — but  how  long  have  you  been  waiting  here?  ’’ 

“  Half  an  hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  no  time  at  all. 
They  said  they’d  fetch  you.’’ 

“Half  an  hour — nearly  an  hour !  And  you  who  hate  smoking 
—oh!  ’’  she  cried,  and  down  splashed  a  tear. 

“He’s  come!  That’s  he.  He’s  come.  .  .  .’’  was  whispered 
from  row  to  excited  row  of  children — all  on  their  tip- toes,  all 
craning  forward,  as  he  led  my  mother  back  into  the  meeting- 
room,  gently  repeating,  with  that  smile  of  his:  “But  aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me,  then?  ’’  She,  controlling  herself  as  best 
she  could,  laughed  away  a  sob,  and  hurriedly  brought  me  to 
him : — 

“  So  this  is  Katie,’’  he  said,  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  bent  down  to  me,  and  I  looked  up  trembling  into  his  face. 

Euskin,  my  mother  at  one  side  of  him,  I  at  the  other,  with 
my  brother  and  the  officers,  sat  along  the  seat  in  the  great 
window.  In  front  of  us  was  a  table,  with  the  bouquets  on  it, 
with  papers  belonging  to  the  society,  which  were  to  be  read  and 
discussed.  Beyond  was  the  room,  crowded  with  its  audience  of 
children. 

I  have  only  a  confused  recollection  of  what  really  happened 
at  the  meeting.  From  the  moment  I  saw  Euskin  holding  my 
mother’s  hands  in  the  doorway,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  emotion, 
and  remained  in  a  dazed  condition  of  adoration  and  shyness  all 
the  time  he  was  with  us.  It  was  hero-worship  in  its  most  over¬ 
powering  form.  At  first  I  was  actually  unhappy,  tearful,  physi¬ 
cally  cold  and  feeble ;  later  on  I  was  rapt  into  a  golden  mist ; 
glowed  warm ;  hovered  in  a  beatific  vision  of  goodness,  genius, 
beauty.  But  from  beginning  to  end  I  was  speechless.  As 
founder,  there  was  an  opening  address  for  me  to  read — impossible. 
My  knees  would  not  have  supported  me ;  there  was  not  a  sound 
could  come  from  me.  The  editor  had  to  read  it  instead.  Tall 
and  blonde  she  stood  there,  in  her  new  sea-green  Liberty  dress, 
perfectly  qool,  her  silken  hair  along  her  shoulders,  her  voice 
trailing  in  its  usual  drawl ;  I,  in  my  trance,  watching  her ;  Euskin 
watching,  too,  with  his  arm  round  me,  his  hand  softly  stroking 
me.  By-and-by  there  was  a  selection  of  stories  to  be  read  by 
me— useless.  I  could  only  look  at  my  mother  with  appealing 
eyes,  touching  my  throat. 

“Perhaps  the  founder  will  allow  me  to  read  them?”  said 
Euskin,  rising  :  and,  with  the  papers  in  his  hand,  began  in  a 
careful,  slow,  sing-song. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  was  read,  what  was  said. 
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The  officers  made  their  various  reports ;  my  mother  had  a  speech- 
Ruskin  gave  his  lecture.  I  meanwhile  sat,  or,  rather,  floated  in 
a  shimmering  dream.  I  was  aware  of  things,  but  aware  of  them 
through  a  veil.  People  were  talking,  people  were  listening;  the 
room  yonder  was  full  of  faces ;  at  the  end  of  the  table  a  girl 
stood  upright  with  a  paper  in  her  hand  from  which  she  was 
reading.  It  was  all  lovely,  and  aloof.  ...  I  was  sitting  on  a 
cushioned  seat  in  a  hollow  window,  and  He — He  was  sitting 
beside  me,  holding  my  hand,  with  his  arm  about  me.  Nobodr 
spoke  to  me;  nobody  interrupted;  nothing  changed  or  ceased; 
everything,  all  time,  all  life  was  flowing,  flowing,  flowing  on. 

.  .  .  Beautiful  the  dimness  of  the  room ;  beautiful  the  dark  cool¬ 
ness  of  panelled  walls.  Outside,  past  the  window  behind  me, 
was  the  sunshine  of  the  gardens,  the  rich,  deep  sunshine  of 
mellow  afternoon.  Outside,  beyond  the  diamond  panes,  hung 
the  woven  green  of  the  gardens,  flickering,  dazzling,  dancing 
green,  blossomy  green  with  perfumes,  lilac,  syringa,  may,  aU 
cloudily  interwoven,  hanging  in  a  leafy  web,  and  the  birds 
weaving  webs  of  melody  amongst  it,  and  a  fountain,  a  soft,  grey 
little  fountain,  playing  murmurous  in  their  midst. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  my  feet  touched  earth  again. 

I  remember  a  distinct  revival  of  ofificial  feeling,  and  have  beside 
some  definite  recollections  of  what  followed.  The  addresses  were 
over ;  the  stories,  the  reports  were  all  read ;  now  came  discussion. 
The  audience,  set  free  from  silence,  was  buzzing,  was  fidgeting 
on  the  benches  with  a  swinging  of  legs  (bad  attacks  of  pins-and- 
needles  here  and  there  under  certain  youthful  knees) ,  was  peering 
with  quick  heads  turned  behind,  on  this  side,  on  that;  was 
sighing  a  little,  giggling  a  little.  We,  meanwhile,  in  our  august 
semicircle,  removed,  on  this  side  the  solemn  table,  sat  blandly 
observant,  awaiting  interrogation. 

A  boy  stood  up,  rather  red,  clearing  his  throat  : — 

“I  should  like  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Ruskin.”  (The 
bright-eyed  audience  turned  full  upon  him — ourselves  bent, 
courteously  attentive.) 

“I — er — refer  to  the  donkey-boys.” 

(A  flush  in  my  mother’s  face.  He  was  fourteen  and  a 
“  knight.”) 

“  The — er,  the — er,  donkey -boys  I  should  like  to  refer  to,” 
he  repeated,  quailing,  grown  purple,  breathing  hard,  stage-fright 
upon  him,  sudden,  unexpected,  devastating. 

“  Yes,  yes,  those  donkey-boys,”  Ruskin  interposed  reassur¬ 
ingly.  ”  I  am  afraid  they  have  been  the  cause  of  great  annoy¬ 
ance  on  more  than  one  occasion.  We  certainly  ought  to  consider 
the  situation.  I  think  you  told  me.  .  .  ?  ”  He  turned  to  my 
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^  mother,  pursuing  his  talk,  while  the  speaker  pulled  himself 
I  together.  He  was  a  valiant  fellow,  not  going  to  be  beaten;  he 
■  dropped  formalities  of  speech  and  manner,  and  shouted  himself 
back  into  courage 

“Well,  it’s  just  this,”  his  uncertain  clarion  rang  out,  ”  what 
we  want  to  know  is  just  this.  We  want  to  know  if,  supposing 
the  donkey-boys  insist  on  kicking  the  donkeys  and — and  bullying 
them”  (gulp,  gulp) — ‘‘we  want  to  know  if,  supposing  we  think 
it  necessary,  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  our  giving  them 
—the  chaps,  I  mean — a  jolly  good  thrashing?  ”  (Gulps,  gasps, 
a  panting  pause,  with  beaded  brow.)  Then 
“We — we  put  it  to  the  directress,  the  question — about  the 
I  thrashing,  I  mean — asked  her  if  we  should.  She — I  don’t  know 
exactly  what  she  said  now  exactly — but  she,  she  wasn’t  quite 
I  sure.”  (Hypocrite.  Oh,  subtle  and  shameless  hypocrite!  She 
sat  with  her  eyes  demurely  cast  on  the  table,  the  merest  shadow 
of  a  playing  smile  on  her  face.)  The  heated  but  victorious  youth 
sank  into  his  seat.  Euskin’s  head  consulted  with  my  mother’s ; 
the  cornflowers  on  her  bonnet  quivered  ;  she  dabbed  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  lips  once  or  twice.  Euskin  rose  slowly  : — ^ 

“  The  speaker  has  presented  me  with  a  serious  problem,  and 
the  directress  has  invested  me  with  the  responsibility  of  solving 
it.  I  really  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Of  course,  we  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  good  offices  of  our  ‘  knights  ’  in  the  society. 
They  have  quite  special  duties  to  perform  which  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  the  younger  boy  members,  and  which,  of  course, 
E  must  not  be  allowed  to  trouble  the  girls.  Now,  whether  or  no 
f  the  particular  methods  advocated  by  the  speaker  can  be  justly 
considered  as  compatible  with,  or  included  in,  the  exact  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  knight’s  duties  I  find  extremely  hard  to  decide.”  He 
looked  towards  my  mother.  No  help  from  her.  Down  went 
her  eyes  again,  and  her  face  became  a  mask. 

‘‘Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think,”  continued  Euskin,  ‘‘at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  all  the  mamas  now 
present  ” — this  with  a  look  and  deprecatory  smile  around  the 
room — ‘‘I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  all  other  means  have 
been  tried,  and  have  failed,  that  if  patient  explanation,  persua¬ 
sion,  reason,  and  warnings  have  alike  been  unsuccessful  in 
:  inducing  the  donkey -boys  to  treat  their  animals  with  considera- 
I  tion  and  fairness — I  think,  yes,  I  really  do,  that  our  knights  are 
j  only  fulfilling  the  obligations  we  have  laid  upon  them,  in  shaming 
i  the  donkey-boys  into  right  conduct,  by  giving  them  (I  accept 
the  speaker’s  terms)  a  thoroughly  good,  sound  thrashing.”  Wild 

I  (1)  I  quote  Ruskin  from  memory;  or,  rather,  from  hearsay,  and  the  recollec- 
[  tions  of  my  mother,  who  has  often  rehearsed  the  scene  to  me. 
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applause.  Universal,  ardent  approbation  of  the  audience 
Immense  satisfaction  of  the  now  smiling  and  self-complacent 
knight. 

Other  questions  were  asked  and  answered ;  certain  official 
decisions  were  concluded.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  in  mid-audience 
darting  upwards,  a  well-known  head  and  figure,  golden  hair  all 
about  her,  the  scarlet  stocking-cap  hanging  down  upon  the 
gold  :  — 

“  I  should  like  to  tell  Mr.  Euskin  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
Society.”  The  voice  was  quick  and  a  little  shrill;  the  delicate 
face  was  flushed  :  but  the  blue  eyes  were  unwavering,  but  the 
will  of  her  was  indomitable.  Yes,  she  was  “  interested  ”  in  the 
Society  ;  she  thought  it  was  ‘‘  rather  a  good  thing  ”  ;  she  thought 
that  under  certain  conditions  she  would  like  to  belong  to  it 
herself ;  she  thought  it  was  rather  a  mistake  to  make  so  much 
fuss  about  butterfly-hunting ;  she  liked  butterfly-hunting ;  how¬ 
ever,  she  would  be  willing  to  give  it  up  if  it  were  necessary; 
but  what  she  couldn’t  give  up,  wouldn’t  give  up,  and  hadn’t  the 
slightest  intention  of  ever  giving  up,  was  Shrimping.  She  had 
been  told  that  shrimping  was  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  Must  this  be  the  case?  If  so,  she  would  be  unable  to 
join.  She  had,  however,  a  great  mind  to  become  a  member  if 
it  were  decided  that  shrimping  could  be  allowed.  .  .  .  Close 
consultation  again  between  the  grey,  bent  head  and  the  corn¬ 
flower  bonnet ;  a  question  transmitted  to  the  officers,  and  passed, 
fluttering,  to  and  fro  amongst  them  and  the  founders ;  the  whole 
legislative  semicircle  in  a  state  of  agitated  and  momentous  uncer¬ 
tainty.  “  What  do  you  think,  now,  eh?  What  shall  be  done?" 
Then  Euskin,  rising,  leaning  forward,  his  hands  upon  the  table, 
addressing  the  scarlet  and  gold  :  — 

”  I  cannot,  of  course,  as  the  speaker  will  understand,  take  it 
upon  myself  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Society.  That  can  only 
be  done,  after  careful  thought,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
responsible  committee.  But,  after  consulting  with  the  directress, 
the  founders,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  point  will  he  considered.  The  question  of  whether 
shrimping  should  or  should  not  be  permitted^  (to)  members  will, 
no  doubt,  be  fully  discussed  before  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
decision  of  the  committee  will  be  made  known.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  put  forward,  for  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  consideration,  the  plea  that  shrimps  do  really  constitute 
a  highly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  shrimps 
— with  water-cress — are  often  the  characteristic  dish  and  chief 
course  at  tea  by  the  seaside.  So  that  it  might  be  argued  that 
shrimping — conducted,  of  course,  with  as  much  consideration  as 
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I  possible  for  the  shrimps— is  really  a  method  of  furnishing  the 
larder,  and  providing  the  family  table  with  a  wholesome  and 
necessary  meal.  What  do  you  think,  mama?  Might  it  not  be 
so?”  said  he,  turning  to  my  mother. 

I  Then  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  room  was  noisy  with  chatter¬ 
ing,  laughing,  departing  children.  Members  and  their  mamas 
^  were  introduced  to  Euskin.  He  insisted  upon  having  the  knight 
1  brought  to  him,  to  confer  with  him  further  on  the  proper  treat- 
!  ment  of  donkey-boys.  “Where  is  the  shrimper?”  he  asked. 
“I  must  shake  hands  with  the  shrimper.”  A  girl  of  ten,  with 
long  brown  curls  and  shining  eyes,  the  Beauty  of  Bedford  Park, 
delighted  him  with  her  sweet,  gay  smile  and  manners — “  Diamond 
Eyes,”  he  called  her,  then,  and  never  forgot  her.  A  child  of 
five,  our  youngest  member,  lured  him,  as  the  room  grew  emptier, 
with  a  game  of  “  Touch  last,”  and  kept  him  pursuing  her  for 
ten  minutes  and  more,  in  and  out  among  the  disordered  benches, 
her  peals  of  baby  laughter  echoing  through  the  place.  At  last 
I  the  steward,  now  meek  and  very  apologetic,  came  to  say  that 
Mr.  Buskin’s  carriage  was  waiting.^  Oh,  how  dreadful!  And 
he  couldn’t  come  home  to  tea  at  Queen  Anne’s  Grove,  after  all  : 

I  “I  can’t,  I  simply  can’t;  be  sorry  for  me,”  he  said,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Misery.  .  .  .  He  took  my  hand, 
and,  with  my  mother  and  Puck,  and  the  officers  and  the  members 
behind  us,  we  passed  out  of  the  doorway  and  through  the 
smoking-room  to  the  entrance.^ 

There,  in  the  road,  stood  his  brougham,  and  on  the  pavement 
was  a  group  of  enthusiastic  people,  who  knew  of  his  coming 
;  to  the  Club,  and  wish  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  A  little 
i  crossing-sweeper,  standing  on  the  kerbstone  to  see  what  was 

(1)  Ruskin  had  altered  his  plan  at  the  last  minute,  and  had  driven  to  Bedford 
Park,  from  Kensington  :  had  not  come  by  train  to  Turnham  Green.  Which 
i  was  the  explanation  of  why  we  and  our  bouquets  never  found  him  at  the  station, 

:  and  of  why  he  reached  the  Club  before  anyone  was  there  to  meet  him,  and 
■  (having  no  “pass”)  got  poked  by  the  Steward  into  the  smoking-room. 

(2)  And,  on  the  way,  I  received  a  curious  impression,  which  I  was  only  dimly 
:  aware  of  at  the  time,  but  which  has  remained  with  me  ever  since  and  typifies 
for  me  the  national  bad  manners  which  make  us  detested  by  more  civilised 
nations.  The  smoking-room,  'as  he  passed  through,  was  full  of  men :  all  in 
arm-chairs,  all  smoking,  all  reading  their  papers.  They  knew  of  Buskin’s  visit  to 
the  Bedford  Park  children.  They  knew  this  great  man  and  exquisite  genius 
I  was  a  guest  in  their  Club.  Yet,  as  he  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  their  room, 
old,  bent,  venerable,  infinitely  touching  and  impressive,  with  a  child’s  hand  in 
his,  surrounded  by  the  children  whom  he  had  troubled  to  come  and  see,  they 
made  no  sign  of  recognition  and  courtesy ;  but  merely,  with  a  lowering  of  their 
newspapers,  stared,  stupid  or  supercilious,  over  the  sheet,  at  the  passing  of 
the  little  procession.  All  except  one  man  (Atheist  and  Materialist,  he  was  known 
as).  He  put  down  his  paper,  and  stood  up  as  Buskin  went  by  (I  loved  him  for 
it) :  his  handsome,  hard,  intellectual,  rather  grim  head  bowed  in  respectful 
salute. 
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happening,  waved  his  broom  and  cried  :  “  ’Ooray  !  ”  as  we  came  f 
out.  ...  A  sob,  a  last  kiss;  his  face — eyes  and  smile— at  the  I 
carriage  wdndow ;  a  wave  of  the  hand  :  he  was  gone.  The  L 
carriage  drove  off  down  the  road,  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  ® 
it  went,  going  by  the  Common,  passing  under  the  railway  bridge,  1 
and  so  out  of  sight.  It  was  all  over.  l 

He  had  gone,  and  the  bouquets  w’ere  left  behind. 

*  «  «  *  jK 

Darling  Katie, 

I  was  very  happy  in  coming,  and  so  sorry  in  leaving  you  and  the  OflBcers 
of  the  Society  that  I  had  no  thought  of  any  other  flowers  till  too  late!  But 
I  was  as  happy  in  having  had  them  given  me . 

Yes,  he  had  left  the  flow^ers  behind  him  in  the  Club  meeting- 
room.  It  was  deeply  felt  by  us ;  perhaps  not  altogether  forgiven. 
The  Journal’s  scarlet  sheet  laconically  records  it  ;  “  The  officers 
of  the  Society  gave  bouquets  to  Papa  Euskin,  which  were 
forgotten.” 

Limp  and  wretched  days  that  followed — days  without  backbone, 
oppressive  days  with  no  future  to  look  to,  demoralised  days  that 
dragged  drearily,  while,  piece  by  piece,  we  consumed  the  super¬ 
fluous  cakes  that  had  no  longer  any  savour ;  and  gazed  with  dull 
eyes  upon  a  room  over-ornamented  with  the  mimosa  and  tulips 
whose  presence  we  resented.  He  was  very  kind,  and  wrote 
several  times  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  at  Herne  Hill ;  but  \re 
saw  him  no  more. 

Darlingest  Katie, 

I  want  to  see  you  again.  And  the  Secretary  and  the  Editor  and  the- 
other  OflScials — and  Diamond  Eyes  and  the  Shrimper.  Couldn’t  we  have  tei 

and  shrimps  officially,  altogether — some  day? . It’s  too  nice  to  be 

possible,  I’m  afraid.  | 

At  the  top  of  the  page  he  had  written  : — 

Another  time — don’t  leave  the  poor  “  Park  ”  without  its  K,  for  want  of  | 
room — but  put  K  round  the  corner. 

Par 

K 

The  little  fillip  of  rebuke  could  not  stir  the  miserable  dead 
weight  of  me.  So  : — 

Sweetest  Katie, 

It  is  so  very  sad  that  I  can’t  come  to  you  again  this  time — but  I’m 
quite  tired  out  by  this  London,  and  forced  to  go  back  to  my  hills  to-monow. 
But  you  know  we  must  be  happy  in  loving  each  other  through  the  air— or 
w'e  should  always  be  unhappy  in  this  world  which  won’t  let  us  fly  through 
it . The  silver  badge  is  being  designed.  There  will  be  no  difficult! 
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in  getting  silver  enough,  when  first  we  get  a  pretty  design.  If  you  only 
knew  how  much  I  wanted  to  come  you  would  be  sorry  for  me. 

Ever  your  lovingest  Papa  F.L.C. 

How  lucky  it  is  for  that  poor  K  left  out  in  the  cold  that  he  isn’t  a  living 
creature. 

Bother  the  silver  badge.  Though  it  was  not  uninteresting 
to  speculate  upon  the  possible  shape  and  symbol  of  the  design. 
And  then,  a  few  days  later  : — 

We  must  have  a  grand  treasury  and  lay  up  gold  and  silver  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves  and  other  expedient  expenses. 

Bather  exhilarating,  after  all.  It  brought  us  to  our  feet,  with 
a  sense  of  horizons  once  more.  The  Journal’s  scarlet  has  it, 
penned  in  most  pompous  black.  “Gold  and  silver”  stand 
planted  in  broad  capitals.^ 

Buskin  went  home  to  Brantwood ;  and  in  Bedford  Park  life 
gradually  took  back  its  old  form.  I  wrote  to  him  on  some 
exquisite  note-paper,  which  a  friend  had  given  me  in  a  silver 
box  tied  with  satin  ribbon — blue  note-paper,  with  a  picture¬ 
heading  in  the  corner  of  swallows  flying.  He  wrote  : — 

You  can’t  think  how  much  love  these  five  sw'allows  did  manage  to  carry  I 
I  can’t  think  where  to  put  it, — I’m  afraid  of  its  thawing  all  the  ice  in 
the  ice  house. 

I  have  been  meditating  over  the  Hon.  Members  very  carefully,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  had  better  not  allow  the  strictly  Children’s  power  of 
the  Society  to  be  interfered  with  or  too  far  extended — and  so,  weakened. 

You  see,  my  dear,  children  are  the  friends  of  living  creatures  in  a  much 
more  intimate  way  than  other  people — they  understand  them  all  so  much 
better — being  little  more  than  extremely  living  creatures  themselves.  Y’ou 
know,  my  dear,  little  girls  are  not  much  better  than  kittens  or  butterflies, 
and  boys  are  seldom  quite  as  good  as  ponies  or  donkeys,  and  as  for  dogs— 
you  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  under  their  care  than  they  under 
yours  (so  that  one  should  always  say,  Gogo’s  Puck — not  Puck’s  Gogo) 
and  you  can  always  get  into  kennels  and  under  tables  with  them  and  be 
friends  in  a  way  quite  impossible  to  grown-up  old  people. 

So  I  think  the  F.L.C.  should  be  signed  only  under  sixteen — and  then 
there  should  be  another  Society  altogether,  called  G.L.C. — Guards  of  Living 
Creatures — (which  should  promise  not  to  drown  mice — even  who  ate  altar 
cloths  ^ — but  only  to  give  them  something  nice  to  eat). 

What  did  I  exactly  say  about  buying  slaves? — oh  dear,  I  wish  I  w’ere 
rich — and  could  buy  the  whole  Society — and  carry  them  captive  off  to 
Coniston . 

Ever  your  lovingest  P.F.L.C. 

(How  am  I  to  pronounce  myself?) 

This  letter  was  sent  me  on  July  3rd.  I  did  not  hear  again  till 

(1)  The  design,  by  the  way,  was  never  completed,  nor  did  we  see  it;  and, 
Cyprus  Silver  Crosses  discarded,  we  did  not  again  wear  a  badge. 

(2)  A  reference  to  one  of  the  Journal’s  stories. 

S  S  2 
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the  middle  of  September.  Euskin  was  gravely  ill,  and  my 
mother  would  not  allow  us  to  write  for  fear  of  troubling  him. 
School  broke  up,  and  we  went  to  the  seaside  for  the  holidays. 

At  the  end  of  August  we  heard  that  Euskin  was  getting  well. 
My  mother  then  let  me  send  him  a  letter,  but  told  me  to  say 
that  he  was -not  to  write  in  reply.  We  were  living  in  a  cottage 
where  pink  rambling-roses  blossomed  all  round  the  parlour 
window.  I  picked  one  of  the  rosebuds,  and  enclosed  it  in  my 
letter,  begging  him,  when  he  was  well,  not  to  write,  but  to  send 
me  back  my  flower  as  a  sign.  On  September  9th  came  once 
again  a  smooth  envelope,  grey-green,  with  “  Ambleside  ”  stamped 
in  front,  and  the  red  seal  at  the  back.  The  handwriting  upon  it 
seemed  very  tiny  and  frail.  My  mother  and  I  opened  it  together. 
There  was  a  note  containing  the  rosebud.  (The  flower  and  the 
note  lie  always  in  their  envelope.  I  take  them  out  of  the  jewel- 
box,  unfolding  the  letter  with  the  old  emotion)  :  — 

My  very  darling  Katie, 

I  must  thank  you  for  all  your  dearness  with  my  own  hand . the 

chief  sorrow  of  this  suddenly  overwhelming  illness  is  in  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  loved  me,  and  had  begun  to  find  help  in  me. 

I  send  you  back  your  rosebud  with  the  most  grateful  and  tender  kiss 
that  can  be.  You  may  at  least  remember  with  gladness  throughout  your 
life — how  kind  you  were  to  your  old  and  sick  friend. 

Your  most  deeply  grateful 

J.  Ruskin. 

(Into  your  envelope  again,  little  note,  with  the  crumbling 
petals  of  your  faded  flower,  folded  with  reverence,  carefully  put 
away.) 

Queen  Anne’s  Grove,  October,  and  a  cheerful  message  by 
telegram  : — 

So  glad  of  your  letter.  Love  to  you  all.  I’ve  two  stories  for  you  of  a  gootl 
little  leopard  and  learned  elephant. — John  Ruskin. 

And  following  it  in  a  day  or  two,  this  : — 

I  am  very  proud  and  happy  with  your  pretty  letter  and  the  signatures 
of  all  the  Society — and  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  anxious  for  me  any 
more,  for,  except  that  I  am  very  lazy  and  stupid,  I  can’t  find  much  the 
matter  with  me — and  I’m  going  to  be  ever  so  careful,  and  run  no  chance 
of  making  myself  ill  and  my  little  Katie  unhappy  again. 

Mama  says  you  are  vexed  because  some  little  members  have  left  your — 

and  their — ranks.  Don’t  be  vexed,  but  patient . I  am  ashamed 

of  having  got  you  no  new  members  myself,  but  I  was  first  busy  and 
then  ill.  I  enclose  you  to-day  the  story  of  the  elephant — that  of  the  leopard 
was  told  me  by  a  young  lady  of  Edinburgh,  Miss  S.,  who  draws  animals 
beautifully  and  has  a  “  way  ”  with  them  that  they  like.  This  leopard, 
though  full-grown,  was  perfectly  tame,  and  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  She 
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painted  it  sitting  close  beside  it,  and  its  great  delight  was  being  stroked 
under  the  chin. 

I  enclose  also  a  nice  girl’s  account  of  her  pet  cats. 

More  resignations,  then.  I  remember,  I  remember.  The 
pernicious  influences  of  the  summer  holidays.  Moth-hunting  o’ 
nights  by  candlelight  in  the  woods ;  the  graceless  temptations  of 
the  smiling  sea.  One  thing  leads  to  another.  I  had  never  been 
in  favour  of  those  weak  concessions  with  regard  to  shrimping. 

About  this  time  we  forwarded  a  proposal  to  Euskin.  Our 
friend.  Miss  May  Garnett,  “G.L.C.,”  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Kichard  Garnett,  had  a  Society  of  her  own  in  London,  of  slum 
children,  to  whom  she  taught  singing  and  dancing  and  the 
playing  of  the  right  kind  of  games.  She  proposed  connecting  her 
Society  with  ours,  and  converting  her  children  into  F.L.C.’s. 
Euskin  answered  by  return  of  post  : — 

By  all  means  take  in  the  Branch  Society  of  Poor  Children — it  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  of  my  purposes  to  bring  the  joy  of  the  love  of 
animals  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

?  What  do  you  think?  I’m  promised  a  tame  seagull,  and  mean  it  to 
take  care  of  all  my  quill  pens — and  keep  the  old  cat.  Tootles,  from  being 
too  lazy.  .  . 

And  a  week  or  two  later  : — 

I  think  the  proposals  are  admirable;  and  I  look  with  the  greatest  delight 
to  the  future  of  the  May  Branch — and  of  June  and  July  Branches.  It  is 
rather  hard  upon  June,  I  think,  that  while  there  are  plenty  of  sweet 
Mays,  Julias  and  Augustas,  there  are  no  pretty  Junias. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  acknowledge  Miss  May  Garnett’s  letter,  but  I 
hope,  as  I  get  less  stupid  after  my  illness,  to  behave  better. 

My  seagull  is  getting  as  saucy  as  you  please — and  thinks  nothing  of 
jumping  up  and  snatching  things  out  of  my  hand — but  I  don’t  know  how 
to  set  about  teaching  him  manners. 


I  keep  getting  better — and  am  always  glad  of  a  word  of  you  from  my  Katie. 

No  more  in  1885.  Stormily  opens  1886.  In  Christmas  exuber¬ 
ance,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  the  particular  momentousness  of  all 
my  actions,  I  had  written  to  Euskin  on  the  scarlet  paper  of  the 
journal  : — 

“  Darling  Katie  ” — the  handwriting  straggles,  dashing  off  in  haste;  is,  for 
him,  dishevelled,  and  looks  really  ferocious — “  Darling  Katie, — Please  don’t 
write  on  red  paper.  I  simply  cannot  read  your  letter — it  hurts  my  eyes 
80.  And  don’t  to  other  people.  It’s  bad  for  theirs.  "Write  on  pale  rose 

or  pale  green . I  haven’t  answered  the  Secretary’s  letter  yet, 

nor  looked  at  the  book.” 

The  next  letter  very  nearly  offended  my  mother.  She  had  had 
a  portrait  drawn  of  me  by  an  artist  friend,  and  had  sent  it  to 
Brantwood  for  the  New  Year.  It  was  a  charming  little  sketch, 
extremely  flattering,  and  my  mother  had  thought  it  very  nearly 
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good  enough.  Euskin  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  gift ;  had  to 
be  reminded  of  it :  — 

Yes,  I  got  your  picture  all  safe,  but  I  hate  pictures — what’s  the  use  of 
a  thing  that  can’t  talk  or  kiss? — besides — it’s  a  little  sentimental  anti 
affected.  Not  that  the  sentiment  isn’t  in  you — but  it  shouldn’t  show  so 

much.  The  Editor’s  photo  teases  me  because  it  isn’t  coloured . it's 

dreadfully  tantalising  to  live  here  with  shadows  of  you  all  in  the  hill, 
silence. 

“Sentimental  and  affected?”  protested  my  mother,  tempted 
for  once  out  of  her  loyalty.  “  Really — really.  ...”  However, 
she  got  no  farther. 

Nothing  until  February,  and  then  : — 

The  pen  won’t  write — the  ink  won’t  run — the  days  wdll — and  here’s 
another  nearly  run  off — and  I  haven’t  thanked  you  for  member  Ust  or 
lovely  song — and  here’s  such  a  pretty  Valentine  from  Diamond  Eyes — and 
I  don’t  know  her  address— oh,  dear,  what  can  I  ever  do  without  getting 
some  glimpses  and  kisses!  ” 

In  March,  d  propos  of  a  suggestion  :  — 

Nothing  can  be  nicer  than  the  thought  of  a  separate  book  on  the  treat- 

ment  of  domesticated  animals . I  think  the  Society  had  better 

consider  the  treatment  of  pets,  or  of  unpettable  animals  in  confinement,  as 
guite  a  secondary  matter,  compared  to  the  observation  of  them  in  their 
own  haunts  and  their  own  ways. 

I  send  for  the  Society’s  acceptance  Mr.  Fronde’s  “  Oceana  ” — please  at 
the  next  meeting  let  the  best  reader  read  from  page  75  (beginning  at  ”  From 
the  Cape  to  Australia  ”)  to  “  amusing  in  itself,”  p.  77, — (not  going  on  to  the 
Cardinal)  and  then  the  Australian  magpie  and  laughing  jackass — page  89, 
top  to  middle  of  page  90. 

The  book  is  full  of  other  interest  and  of  extreme  value  in  all  its  thoughts 
and  descriptions. 

Ever  your  lovingest  “  Papa,” 

F.L.C. 

In  May  came  thunders.  I  had  been  taken  to  hear  my  first 
oratorio,  the  “Messiah.”  After  it,  in  a  fine  heat,  I  wrote  off 
to  Brantwood,  wielding,  with  the  conviction  of  a  creator,  a  just- 
discovered  formula  which  I  thought  profound,  impassioned,  digni¬ 
fied.  Euskin  answered  : — 

You  didn’t  know  what  music  was  till  you  went  to  the  Albert  Hall? 

My  dear, — wouldn’t  give  the  blackbird  that  sits  on  my  hawthorn  in 
the  quiet  May  evenings  for  a  million  of  fiddlers  going  by  steam. 

These  vast  concerts  are  merely  mob’s  noise — rage — vanity — ^waste  of 
money — and  life — and  fearfully  bad  for  little  girls — or  big  ones  either  for 
that  matter. 

Learn  to  sing,  yourself — carefully — modestly — feelingly.  Learn  the 
simplest  airs  that  belong  to  entirely  noble  words, — ^never  sing  sacred  music 
but  definitely  as  an  act  of  worship — never  for  amusement — and  above  all, 
as  you  have  future  influence,  see  that  music  is  made  the  minister  and 
tutor  of  the  poor — not  the  passion  and  pride  of  the  rich. 
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I  wrote  saying  I  wasn't  frightened,  but  evidently  couldn’t 
rid  myself  of  priggishness 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire. 
18th  May,  ’86. 


jIy  darungest  Katie, 

I  am  very  happy  in  your  letter  to-day.  I  was  so  frightened  lest  I  had 
frightened  you.  But  now  I’m  frightened  for  another  thing — you  know 
you’re  such  a  dreadfully  old  Katie — you  might  be  a  hundred  years  old — 
liking  the  Messiah — and  all  that  grand  sort  of  thing — you  might  be  my 
Grandmama  Katie  instead  of  I  your  Papa.  I  don’t  like  grand  music  at 
all,  I  like  the  songs  of  sixpence — and  a  pocketful  of  rye — and  the  King  was 
iu  the  counting-house  (and  I  only  wish  kings  oftener  were)  and  I  do  love 
an  old  quite  vulgar  song  about  Hot  Codlins — and  I’m  so  ashamed  of 
myself  you  can’t  think — all  the  same  I  believe  you  would  come  and  pet 
me,  if  you  were  a  bird — so  I  try  to  fancy  it . 

It’s  ever  so  dear  of  Puck  to  care  for  my  love — here’s  such  a  lot  more 
for  him  that  it  takes  up  all  that  page  opposite — and  I  can’t  write  anything 
on  it — but  in  this  one  that  I’m  your  lovingest  “  Papa  ”?  still. 


Nothing,  after  this,  until  next  New  Year’s  Day.  Illness  again, 
in  fierce  attacks,  and  silence,  of  course.  Of  our  Papa  Kuskin, 
in  following  months,  we  heard  no  more  except  indirectly ;  and 
when,  now  and  again,  there  came  to  us,  from  the  bookseller’s, 
a  new  chapter  of  Praeterita.  The  beautiful,  cream-coloured 
volumes,  with  their  satin-smooth  paper  inside,  and  the  narrow 
column  of  clear,  black  print  in  between  the  wide  margins !  My 
^  father,  who  delighted  in  fine  print  and  paper,  would  finger  the 
!  pages  admiringly.  My  mother  would  read  us  passages  from  them, 
and  put  them  away,  volume  by  volume,  in  the  Empire  cabinet 
i  where  stood  her  precious  Modern  Painters — a  wedding  gift  to  her 
i  —and  a  little  worn  old  copy  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  on  whose 
fly-leaf  was  inscribed  :  “  A  present  to  myself,”  in  her  own  hand¬ 
writing,  with  flourishes,  when  she  was  nineteen  years  old.  But 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  unexpected,  fugitive,  this  note  : — 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire. 
31st  Dec.,  ’86. 

Darung  Katie, 

I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  little  chirp — like  the  birds,  meaning 
Happy  New  Year,  and  ever  so  much  more. 

You  would  be  happy  to  see  my  tits  and  robins,  waiting  at  my  window 
in  the  first  light — and  saying  good-night  to  me  in  the  last  light.  Birds  are 
really  very  happy  at  Brantwood.  ..... 

Please  say  to  the  Society  that  I’m  stiU  its  proud  Papa — if  they’ll  have 
me — and  never  think  of  them  but  with  new  delight. 

Ever  your  loving 

John  Buskin. 


He  was  gone,  and  the  silence  closed  again. 

During  the  next  two  years  we  sent  Euskin,  from  time  to  time, 
reports  of  the  Society.  Throughout  1887  we  did  not  hear  from 
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him  ;  we  were  requested  not  to  write  him  letters.  Alas,  and  alas,  I 
the  Society  began  to  crumble.  Disintegrating  forces  were  at  I 
work  amongst  us;  the  F.L.C.’s  were  parting.  Many  members  I 
had  already  dropped  away ;  others  had  passed  beyond  the  age  of  1 
membership;  many  more  had  left  the  neighbourhood;  others, 
again,  the  boys  especially,  had  gone  off  to  boarding-schools.  Two  ■ 
of  our  most  trusted  G-.L.C.’s  had  got  engaged  to  be  married;  and 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  ourselves  left  Bedford 
Park.  Our  plans  were  uncertain ;  we  shifted  from  place  to  place. 

My  mother  was  extremely  occupied.  We  three  caught  whooping.  ^ 
cough  violently,  and  w^ere  exiled  to  Hastings  for  some  months. 
When  at  last,  in  the  summer,  we  were  settled  in  London,  we  ■ 
went  down  to  the  Society’s  meetings  which  were  held,  though 
somewhat  irregularly,  at  friends’  houses.  My  mother  tried  hard 
to  keep  the  Society  together.  An  impressive  meeting  was  organ¬ 
ised,  mustering  enough  audience  of  members  and  friends  to  fill 
a  large  studio.  Our  new  secretary — a  grandson  of  our  beloved 
Mrs.  Orme,  and  “entirely,”  as  Buskin  would  have  said, 
“entirely”  worthy  of  her — was  indefatigable.  He  took  us  in 
hand,  but  Nature,  circumstances  were  against  him.  We  were 
all  loosening,  separating,  drifting  our  different  ways — were  no 
longer  “  en  bloc  ”  for  his  architecture.  Yet  he  worked,  and  so 
did  my  mother ;  and  so,  in  a  measure,  did  my  brother  and  I.  Our 
secretary  took  charge  of  the  Journals,  and  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  faultless  editing  of  the  second  volume.  He  sent  out  type¬ 
written  prospectuses  (no  more  baby  officialism  of  scarlet  sheets) 
to  “The  Guardians  and  Members  of  the  F.L.C.  Society” 

!Mr.  Masson  Fox,  G.L.C.,  has  accepted  the  Secretaryship  and  Editorship 
of  the  F.L.C.  Society. 

The  meetings  will,  in  future,  be  held  every  three  months. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  guardians,  members,  and  friends  will 
actively  assist  the  Society,  both  by  contributing  stories  and  anecdotes  to  the 
Journal,  and  also  by  obtaining  new  members,  and  spreading  the  influence  | 
of  the  Society’s  objects  abroad.  I 

SuflBcient  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  to  form  a  new  1 
Journal  every  third  month. 

(Src. ,  &c.  He  worked ;  he  worked. 

I  was  in  Bedford  Park,  on  a  visit,  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting.  I  had  a  members’  list — forty  names  still  stood  there 
— and  took  it  from  house  to  house,  with  Masson  Fox’s  notice 

“It  is  intended  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be 
held  at  41  Priory  Eoad,  and  shall  commence  at  3.30  on  Saturday. 
All  members  who  can  attend  will  kindly  place  a  cross  against 
their  names,  and  strike  them  out  if  they  cannot.”  (The 
thoughtful  founder  adds — a  touch  of  the  old  regime  this — in  a 
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round  hand,  in  ink,  beneath  the  typed  words  :  “  Those  members 
who  have  to  ask  must  put  ‘?’s’  against  their  names  if  their 
mothers  are  out.”) 

The  meeting  was  brilliant — a  supreme  last  effort,  had  we  but 
known  it.  My  mother  was  strenuous  and  appealing.  Our  dear 
hosts,  the  Fox  Bournes,  were  everything  that  was  sympathetic 
and  stimulating.  There  was  an  accumulation  of  really  good 
stories  and  articles  of  members  to  produce.  Professor  Ehys 
Davids  had  come  to  us  from  the  Temple,  and  told  us  in  an 
incomparable  way  Buddhist  myths  and  Eastern  legends  of 
animals.  Mathilde  Blind  was  there,  amongst  the  G.L.C.’s,  with 
her  dark  head  curl-laden,  curl-flowing,  and  rose  to  her  feet  with 
a  shake  of  it,  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  generous  eloquence  from  her 
lips,  speaking  in  her  strange,  hoarse  voice  of  Shelley.  She  read, 
too,  her  poem  about  the  thrushes.  The  Music  Lesson,  from 
manuscript,  leaving  us  the  paper  afterwards  to  insert  in  the 
Journal. 

But — let  me  hasten  to  finish  an  account  that  even  now  is 
grievous  to  me — we  were  doomed.  There  were  many  subsequent 
meetings ;  at  each  of  them  the  attendance  of  members  had 
dwindled  incurably.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Society  was 
wholly  disbanded ;  it  was  longer  yet  before  we  acknowledged  it 
extinct.  But  in  1889  the  F.L.C.’s  were  scattered  ghosts. 

*  *  It  *  *  * 

We  were  growing  old.  The  frontiers  of  childhood  were  crossed. 
For  me,  the  first  pale  gleam  of  the  teens  showed  like  a  dawn- 
streak  on  the  grave  horizon.  I  had  now’  to  practise  Czerny  and 
Bach’s  Inventions,  w’ith  the  plan  of  going  to  Germany  to  study 
music.  My  brother  wrent  to  University  College  School,  and  had 
every  expectation  of  being  elected  captain  of  the  sixth  eleven. 
My  sister  “  Baby’s  ”  perambulator  had  been  given  to  Keziah,  who 
had  married  the  policeman  and  got  a  real  baby ;  and  my  mother 
painfully  wondered  whether  she  ought  not  to  give  her  the  crib 
as  well. 

One  evening  in  the  February  of  1888,  in  Bloomsbury,  when 
I  was  miserable  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  the  fog  hung  impenetrable 
amongst  the  plane  trees  of  the  square  outside,  my  mother  entered 
the  room,  holding  something  above  her  head  : — 

”  A  letter  from  Buskin,”  she  said  ;  “think  of  it — a  letter  again 
from  Buskin.” 

She  sat  on  the  bed  while  I  opened  it,  and  the  others  came, 
too,  to  hear.  The  stamp-mark  was  unfamiliar,  was  neither 
Ambleside  nor  yet  Herne  Hill ;  there  was  no  address  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  the  letter  began,  “  Dearest  Katie.”  In  the  old 
days  it  had  always  been  “  Darling”  : — 
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9th  Feb.,  ’88. 

Dearest  Katie, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sweet  I  think  it  of  you  and  Puck  and  Freda  still 
to  call  me  Papa  and  to  send  me  those  pretty  cards,  when  I  have  given  you 
no  sign  of  affection  for  so  long,  and  left  your  two  lovely  long  letters  without 
word  of  thanks — but  I  was  so  ill  then  that  I  could  not  read  nor  think,  and 
although  this  year  has  begun  a  little  more  happily  for  me,  I  cannot  yet 
send  you  any  account  of  its  days  that  you  would  care  to  read,  except  that 
I  have  really  added  much  to  the  happiness  of  a  grey  cat  called  “  Jim.”  .  .  . 
I  have  really  been  rather  good-natured  to  a  little  dog  called  “  Bets 
who  is  not  pretty — and  always  wants,  whatever  side  of  the  room  door  she 
is  on,  to  be  directly  at  the  other. 

I  meant  to  have  taken  some  pains  at  Brantw’ood  with  the  education  of  a 
seagull — but  was  discouraged  by  observing  that  when  I  brought  him  an 
oyster  for  a  treat  with  his  lunch,  he  would  not  help  himself  to  it  out  of  the 
shell  as  I  held  it  politely  to  him — but  would  snap  at  the  whole  shell — pull 
it  out  of  my  hand,  drop  it  upside  down  on  the  floor,  and  then  look  at 
it  in  a  bewildered  and  irritable  state  of  mind,  not  knowing  in  the  least  how 
to  get  it  right  side  up  again. 

I  should  be  very  glad  now  to  hear  of  any  pets  of  the  Society  that  have  been 
found  deserving  its  care — and  feel  myself — am  sorry  to  say — more  fit 
to  be  one  of  its  pitied  pets,  than  its  papa. 

Ever,  dear  Katie, 

Your  lovingest 

J.  Buskin. 


From  the  midst  of  eucalyptus  and  linseed,  forgetting  the  fog, 
I  wrote  back  to-him — all  my  heart,  of  course.  A  week  later  came 
this  letter,  the  last  :  — 


16th  Feb.,  ’88. 

Darling  Katie, 

I  am  so  glad  my  poor  little  letter  was  any  joy  to  you  when  you 
were  in  bed  with  a  cold — for  sometimes  that  is  very  dismal,  though  not  quite 
so  bad  as  being  out  of  bed  with  a  cold.  I’m  so  ashamed  always  of  being 
seen  about  the  house  with  a  red  nose — and  heard  sneezing  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  times  at  once.  But  were  you  really  “  cross,”  Katie?  I  can’t  fancy 
you  ever  being  cross !  Were  you  only  cross  with  the  cold — or  with  anybody 
else?  or  with  the  w’eather? — or  with  the  bread  and  butter?  I  do  like 
everything  so  nice  and  hot  when  I’ve  a  cold — and  when  I  have  got  to  stay 
in  bed,  I’m  very  cross  if  the  toast  isn’t  buttered  all  over  the  crust — and 
then  afterwards  I’m  very  cross  with  the  crumbs. 


‘‘  Jim  ”  put  me  to  great  shame  the  other  day.  Usually  he  comes  at  the 
fish  course,  and  has  the  tail  of  a  whiting,  or  the  head  of  a  sole — and 
then  doesn’t  ask  for  anything  else — but  sits  on  my  knee,  or  in  the 

armchair  beside  me,  all  the  rest  of  dinner-time . We  had  got 

to  the  game  course,  and  Jim  was  sitting  on  my  knee,  and  I  was  explaining 
how  good  he  w'as  to  be  content  with  sitting  there,  and  not  asking  for  any¬ 
thing,  when,  just  as  I  had  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  Jim  put  his 
paw  on  the  table-cloth — looked  to  see  what  was  on  the  table — then  quietly 
helped  himself  to  the  breast  of  ptarmigan  that  was  on  my  plate,  and 
jumped  down  to  make  himself  comfortable  with  it  on  the  rug. 

And  the  same  evening  Betsy  got  into  my  room  and  made  herself  comfort¬ 
able  just  in  the  very  middle  of  my  bed.  It’s  all  very  well  being  a  friend 
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to  Living  Creatures,  but  I  think  the  Living  Creatures  might  find  better 
^ays  of  being  friendly  to  me. 

The  little  valentine  is  very  pretty,  only  I’m  not  quite  sure  what  sort 
of  tree  it  represents — and  oughtn’t  Valentines  always  to  have  something 
about  hearts  and  arrows  in  them?  I’ve  got  a  pretty  letter  from  a  whole 
trirls’  school,  written  on  the  14th,  hut  there’s  nothing  about  hearts  and 
arrows  in  it — and  I  don’t  know  if  I’m  to  take  it  for  a  Valentine  or  not. 
And  I  don’t  quite  know,  either,  how  many  Valentines  one’s  allow’ed  to 
have. 

Dear  love  to  Puck  and  Freda,  and  I’m  ever  your  lovingest 

Papa  R.F.L.C. 

We  never  heard  again  from  our  Papa  Euskin.  We  wrote  to 
him  sometimes;  we  remembered  him  always.  He  wrote  to  us 
no  more. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  *  m 

I  gather  together  the  grey-green  letters,  and  place  them  in 
their  casket  with  the  lavender  and  rose-leaves.  The  dear  little 
solemn,  ridiculous  Journals  I  put  back  into  the  drawer.  And  I 
take  up  his  photograph  which  has  been  turned  towards  me  as 
I  have  written  down  this  account  of  the  Friends  of  Living  Crea¬ 
tures  in  Bedford  Park  tw'enty  years  ago.  I  look  long  at  the 
pictured  face,  and  from  it  gaze  through  the  open  window,  across 
the  meadows,  to  the  downs  in  the  amber  sunset,  trying  to  recall 
his  real  face.  I  can  hear  his  voice  better  than  I  can  see  him,  as 
he  stands  shadowy  in  the  doorway,  bending  to  me,  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder.  I  can  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice.  And — 
yes— I  can  see  him  too,  for  an  instant — eyes  and  smile  at  the 
window,  and  waving  hand,  as  the  carriage  drives  aw^ay.  Farewell, 
pure  and  generous  spirit,  w'hose  gentle  radiance,  shed  for  awhile 
upon  the  garden  of  our  childhood,  lies  there  luminous  amongst 
the  flowers ;  shining  again  into  our  faces  as  we  breathe,  in 
haunted,  lovely  moments,  the  fragrance  of  old  days.  “  De 
certaines  pensees  sont  comme  des  pri^res.” 

And  the  mother-of-pearl  jewel-box,  which  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  when  I  was  five,  in  the  drawing-room  in  India,  reigns  alone 
on  a  table  near  a  window  overlooking  a  country  garden,  where 
lime-trees  spread  broad  boughs  across  the  path.  Venerable  box, 
I  protest  it  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  my  mother,  it  is  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  what  you  hold,  that  you  are  unique.  As  I  contem¬ 
plate  you  with  admiring  eyes — that  quaintness,  that  discreet¬ 
ness,  those  dusky  colours,  those  bland  proportions,  that  perfect 
and  princely  air  of  y’^ou,  I  exclaim  :  “Infallible,  prophetic  instinct 
of  childhood.  Nothing  again  can  be  to  me  what  this  once  was, 
and,  therefore,  for  ever  is — the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world.” 

Katie  Macdon.ald  Goring. 


LIMITS  OF  SCOTTISH  PATRIOTISM. 


In  the  pages  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  a  few  years  ago  Lord  ^ 
Rosebery  was  described  as  ‘  ‘  the  button-hole  of  Scottish 
patriotism.”  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the 
most  picturesque  and  piquant  personality  in  present-day  politics 
it  is  evident  that  this  position  will  be  his  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  hold  it.  Apart  from  the  constitutional  question  which  ' 
has  been  raised,  political  controversy  in  Scotland  during  the 
recess  will  rage  round  the  question  whether  Lord  Rosebery  or  | 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  represents  the  bulk  of  Scottish 
opinion  on  the  permanent  solution  of  the  land  question,  w’hether 
the  Lowlands  should  be  crofterised,  Hibernicised,  or  (on  the 
Carrington-Harcourt  plan)  Anglicised. 

Politics  apart,  Lord  Rosebery  has,  since  the  General  Election, 
voiced  Scottish  sentiment — or  sentimentality — much  more  ade¬ 
quately  than  his  successor  in  the  Liberal  leadership.  He  captained 
the  movement  of  this  year  for  the  preservation  of  the  Auld  Brig 
of  Ayr,  which  has  proved  so  successful  that  more  than  the 
sum  declared  by  experts  to  be  necessary  for  this  object  has  been 
raised  without  an  appeal,  at  least  ad  misericordiam ,  to  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  who  is  the  modern  Scottish  Special  Providence  or 
“  milch  cow.”  He  headed  the  agitation  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  Scots  Greys  from  insanitary  barracks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  extorted  from  a  somewhat  unwill¬ 
ing,  because  relentlessly  logical.  War  Minister,  the  promise  that 
under  certain  conditions  there  will  be  permanently  retained  in 
and  for  Scotland  what  Lord  Halsbury  wmuld  be  justified  in  de¬ 
signating  “  a  sort  of  cavalry.”  Although  he  has  never  associated 
himself,  and  is  never  likely  to  associate  himself,  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  granting  Home  Rule  to  Scotland  in  the  shape  of  a 
Parliament  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  Lord  Rosebery  loses  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  the  Treasury  to  Scotland 
— an  injustice  which,  though  quite  real,  could  be  swept  away 
at  the  fag-end  of  a  congested  session  by  a  statute  of  three  clauses. 
He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  literary  associations  which,  like  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  have,  by  means  of  their  publications, 
thrown  a  flood  of  unexpected  and  impressive  light  upon  Northern  ] 
romance  and  sociology. 

In  short.  Lord  Rosebery,  whom  all  Scotsmen  love  and  lecture 
somewhat  as  their  predecessors  at  different  stages  in  the  national 
history  loved  and  lectured  Queen  Mary,  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  Robert  Burns,  stands  to-day  almost  without  knowing  it  at 
the  head  of  a  quiet  movement  at  once  for  the  revival  and  for  the 
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u  rationalising  of  Scottish  patriotism.  This  movement  will  not 
I  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  in  Edinburgh ; 
i  for  one  thing,  Glasgow  would  oppose  such  a  step  with  over- 
:  whelming  Wild  West  Whig  fury.  There  will  be  no  effort  to 
=  repeal  the  union  with  England.  The  present  year  marks  the 
bi-centenary  of  that  union ;  but  the  event  has  been  celebrated 
neither  by  entente  cordiale  banquets,  nor  by  “  auld 
enemy”  denunciations.  There  is  a  “Gaelic  movement” 

,  in  the  North ;  but  it  is  innocuous  and  educational,  not 
:  political.  A  Scottish  equivalent  to  Sinn  Fein  is  an  impossibility. 
Scottish  political  patriotism  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  anything  more 
serious  than  the  setting  up  at  Westminster  as  a  permanent 
institution  of  a  Scottish  Grand  Committee  composed  entirely 
of  Scottish  representatives,  and  devoting  its  attention  exclusively 
to  non-contentious  Scotch  business.  But  probably  with  the 
approval  of  Lord  Rosebery  it  will  insist  on  the  teaching  of 
Scottish  as  well  as  English  history  in  public  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Edinburgh  University  already  possesses  a  chair  of  Scottish 
History,  although,  unfortunately  and  unaccountably,  attendance 
at  the  class  does  not  qualify  for  graduation  in  Arts.  The  occu- 
‘  pant  of  the  chair.  Dr.  Hume  Brown,  has  just  published  a  school 
history  of  Scotland,  which  is  at  once  a  supplement  and  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  his  larger  w’ork,  and  is  characterised,  like  all  his  writings, 
by  painstaking  investigation  and  Hallamesque  impartiality.  An 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  West  of  Scotland  during  the  winter 
to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  (graduation)  class  of  Scottish 
History  in  Glasgow  University,  if  not  also  a  lectureship  in  Scot¬ 
tish  Lowland  literature. 

The  passion  for  Scottish  literature  of  the  kind  associated  with 
“humble”  Scottish  life,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  great 
success  of  the  late  Ian  Maclaren,  seems  to  have  spent  itself. 
The  time  has  come,  therefore,  for  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  linguistic  and  literary  relations  between  the  two  countries 
which  were  irrevocably  united  two  hundred  years  ago.  This 
examination  may  well  take  the  typically  Scotch  form  of  a  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  confusion  of  mind  which  lumps  the  recent 
products  of  Scottish  fiction  together  in  one  “  school.”  It  is  com¬ 
parable  to,  and  is,  perhaps,  lineally  descended  from,  that  other  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
placed  Episcopalian  Jacobite  and  Presbyterian  Democrat  under 
the  same  racial  ban,^  and  regarded  the  preposterous  dialect  of  Sir 

(1)  A  striking  proof  of  this  racial  ban  has  lately  been  supplied  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  (through  the  Spalding  Club  of  Aberdeen)  of  the  correspondence  of  that  Earl 
of  Albemarle  who  served  under  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  and  succeeded  to  his 
command  in  1746  and  1747.  Albemarle  detested  Lowlander  and  Highlander  with 
equal  cordiality.  It  was  enough  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  “cursed 
country.” 
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Pertinax  MacSycophant  as  “vernacular  Scots.”  It  is  reflected L 
even  in  the  pages  of  Tennyson,  whose  anathema  of  Edinburgh  P 
and  its  climate  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  adequately  explains  by 
saying  that  ‘  ‘  his  position  towards  Scotland  was  that  of  one  who 
was  aware  that  it  had  a  geographical  existence,  and  that  a  I 
regiment  of  the  English  army,  which  had  a  genius  for  fighting, 
was  drawn  from  its  Highlands.”  This  misunderstanding,  of 
which  the  latest  evidence  is  “The  Unspeakable  Scot,”  is  to  | 
be  ascribed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  so  much  to  English  ignorance 
of  Scotland,  as  to  the  pestilent — the  consciously  pestilent- 
activity  of  those  energetic  spirits  who,  since  the  Union,  have  left  | 
Scotland  less  for  its  good  than  for  their  own,  and  whom  Sir 
William  Hamilton  politely  described  as  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes. 
In  our  own  day,  laughter  still  holds  both  its  sides  for  some 
hundreds  of  nights  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  Little  Minister  is  ■ 
revived,  when  Nannie  Webster  shuffles  the  Bibles,  and  the  comic  i 
elder  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  ‘  ‘  Her  boy  am  I  ’  ’  may  be  found  f 
in  Leviticus.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  an 
earlier  period,  Junius,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  taking  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  Scotland  from  Scotsmen  like  David  Mallet,  should  have 
almost  succeeded,  by  means  of  caricature  and  diatribe,  in  writing 
up  an  “Anti-Caledonian”  crusade  in  London. 

The  misdirected  activity  of  the  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes 
has  of  late  been  exhibited  mainly  and  most  banefully  in  a  per¬ 
sistent  attempt  to  represent  recent  Scottish  fiction — the  fiction, 
that  is  to  say,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Mr.  William  * 
Black’s  Daughter  of  Heth,  and  closed  with  George  Douglas  I 
Browm’s  masterpiece.  The  House  with  the  Green  S/mttm— as  at  L 
once  a  revival  of  “the  national  Scottish  language,”  and  a  I 
picturesque  manifestation  of  “  national  Scottish  character.”  | 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  both  views  are  grotesquely  I 
inaccurate.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  never  has  1 
been  ‘  ‘  a  national  Scottish  character  ”  ;  it  is  not  at  all  too  much 
to  say  that  there  never  has  been,  at  least  in  the  comprehensively 
geographical  and  historical  sense ,  “  a  national  Scottish  language.” 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  superstition,  which  the  recent  popularity  of 
what  Mr.  Gosse  has  termed  the  “  crude  vegetation  of  the  Kail¬ 
yard  ” — especially  crude  in  “  dialect  ” — has  helped  to  encourage, 
that  centuries  ago  there  flourished  a  purely  Scottish  language, 
that  it  was  used  wdth  great  effect  by  Dunbar  and  other  early 
Northern  poets,  and  that,  after  centuries  of  neglect,  it  was 
revived  by  Allan  Eamsay  as  “  the  Scots  vernacular,”  and  carried 
to  triumph  and  perfection  by  Robert  Burns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  never  w'as  a  language  distinctly  Scottish  and  distinctive 
of  Scotland  since  that  country  had  a  literature.  Its  history  really 
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began  when  the  Northumbrian  Angles  of  the  Lothians  and  the 
Merse,  separated  from  their  countrymen  for  all  time,  by  a  treaty 
which  ceded  these  provinces  to  the  curious,  but  largely  Celtic 
conglomerate  known  as  “the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,”  set  them¬ 
selves  to  dominate  and  educate  their  masters.  Their  conquest 
was  completed  when,  in  1314,  they  overthrew  the  Saxons  from 
the  south  of  the  Humber,  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn.  But, 
although,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  freaks  of  history,  the 
true  Saxonland  became  known  as  England,  and  the  true  Angle- 
land  became  knowm  as  Scotland,  the  governing  race  north  of  the 
Tweed  did  not  cease  to  speak  “  Inglis.”  All  the  earlier  Scottish 
patriotic  poets — Barbour,  Wyntoun,  Blind  Harry,  Dunbar — pro¬ 
fessed  to  write  in  ‘ ‘  Inglis.  ’ ’  When,  however,  the  struggle  between 
the  Angles  of  Scotland  and  the  Saxons  of  England  produced  in 
the  North  a  genuine  hatred  of  what  came  quite  erroneously  to  be 
styled  ”  the  auld  enemy,”  the  word  “  Scottis  ”  or  “  Scots  ”  was 
used  to  designate  Northern  “Inglis.”  But  Northern  Inglis, 
an  essentially  Teutonic  speech  closely  allied  to  Southern  “  Inglis,” 
it  remained.  The  truth  and  the  whole  truth  of  the  national 
language  has  been  told  by  the  supreme  authority  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Murray  : — “  From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Northumbrian  or 
Northern  Inglis,  which  south  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Cheviots 
had  sunk  from  the  rank  of  a  literary  language  used  by  poets, 
preachers,  and  chroniclers  to  that  of  a  local  dialect  or  group  of 
patois,  was  the  vehicle  in  the  North  of  an  extensive  and  in  many 
respects  brilliant  literature,  it  was  the  medium  of  legislation 
and  justice,  and  fulfilled  every  function  of  a  national  language.” 

The  so-called  “  vernacular  revival  ”  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  Allan  Ramsay  and  his  successors,  was  in  no  sense  whatever 
an  attempt  to  bring  back  into  popular,  or  even  poetic  use,  the 
original  ‘  ‘  Scottis  ”  ;  it  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  even  an  attempt 
to  give  fresh  vitality  to  Northern  or  Anglian  “  Inglis.”  According 
to  Lord  Hailes,  Ramsay  had  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  “vernacular.”  Occasionally,  in  seeking  to  reproduce  it 
he  resorted  to  archaisms;  oftener  he  gave  as  the  “  vernacular” 
what  was  simply  the  broken  or  Edinburgh  English  that  w’as  spoken 
in  his  shop.  Burns  followed,  improved  upon,  and  justified 
Eamsay’s  example.  He  used  the  broad  “  vernacular,”  or  such 
of  it  as  survived  in  his  native  Ayrshire,  or  “pure”  literary 
English,  as  mood  dictated  or  theme  demanded.  Thus,  when  he 
rose  from  the  local  to  the  cosmopolitan,  from  the  particular  to 
the  universal,  or  even  from  jocularity  to  seriousness,  he,  as  a 
rule,  wrote  the  best  English  at  his  command,  without  shame  or 
compunction.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  whose  premature  and 
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tragic  death  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  loss  post-Burns  Scottish 
literature  has  sustained,  admitted  the  linguistic  confusion  of  his 
day  in  a  familiar  letter  that  has  been  frequently  used  against  him : 

While  our  later  Bards  have  wooed  the  Scottish  muse — and  even  Robert 
Bums  is  subject  to  the  criticism — one  half  of  what  has  been  written,  by 
a  slight  alteration  of  vowels,  and  a  few  consonants  added  or  subtracted, 
becomes  plain  EngUsh.  Dr.  Jamieson  will  tell  you  it  is  not  Scotch;  but  it 
is  a  pleasing  melange,  which  carries  to  the  soul  the  sweetest  sentiments, 
and  we  care  not  how  we  come  by  them. 

The  truth  simply  is  that  Burns  and  Boswell,  being  men  of  sense 
as  well  as  of  patriotism,  and  perhaps  also  because  they  were 
natives  of  Ayrshire,  where  “  dialect  ”  has,  for  various  reasons, 
been  more  rapidly  Anglicised — i.e.,  “Southern  Inglis  ”-ised— 
than  in  any  other  county  of  Scotland,  saw  that  the  “  vernacular,” 
in  the  sense  of  the  mixed  Northern  “  Inglis,”  was  doomed.  They 
set  themselves  with  all  their  might  realistically  to  represent  and 
to  perpetuate  the  virtues  and  oddities  of  “typical”  Scottish 
character — of  the  Northumbrian,  that  is  to  say,  or . anti-Saxon, 
as  moulded  by  Wars  of  Independence  and  Religion.  And  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  excuse  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  latter-day  Kailyard  fiction.  Its  writers  have  been 
allowed  by  the  public  to  be  seeking  to  photograph  features  of 
Scottish  society  worthy  of  reproduction,  if  not  of  immortality. 

But,  in  doing  this,  they  have  also  exhibited  the  nakedness, 
or,  rather,  the  “  orra  duddies,”  of  the  land  in  respect  of  the 
so-called  “  national  language.” 

“  ‘  The  Carritches  ’  for  the  Catechism,”  writes  Dr.  David  Patrick,  with 
absolutely  convincing  pungency  in  the  new  edition  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopadia 
of  English  Literature,  ‘‘  is  as  conclusively  typical  Scotch  as  ‘  sparrergrass  ’  or 
‘  sparrowgrass  ’  is  the  typically  English  form  of  asparagus ;  ‘  pockmantie  ’ 
is  an  extraordinarily  debased  form  of  portmanteau ;  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  modern  Scotch  words  are  simply  the  result  of  slurred  and 
slovenly  utterance — ‘  Embro  ’  for  Edinburgh,  and  ‘  scomfish  ’  for  discomfit 
are  parallel  to  ‘  gemman  ’  and  ‘  nufifink  ’  in  London;  ‘  dinna  ’  and  ‘  canna,’ 
now  universally  accepted  in  place  of  the  old  Scots  ‘  do  nocht  ’  and  ‘  can 
nocht,’  are  precisely  on  the  same  philological  level  as  the  Cockney 
‘  ’e  dunno  ’  for  ‘  he  don’t  know,’  and  ‘  Ou  ay,  a’  ae  oo  ’  for  ‘  Oh  ay,  all  one 
wool,’  instead  of  being  a  triumph  of  expressiveness,  shows  how  a  nervous 
pithy  organism  like  the  Scottish  tongue  can  be  degraded  to  boneless 
pulp.  .  .  .  ‘  Ceevil  ’  and  ‘  peety  ’  are  not  Scotch  words,  but  English  spellings 
of  the  way  an  old-fashioned  Scotchman  pronounces  ‘  civil  ’  and  ‘  pity,’  and 
‘  tae  dae  ’  are  not  words  at  all,  but  attempts,  and  extremely  inaccurate 
attempts,  to  indicate  to  an  eye  trained  to  English  spelling  the  value  given  in 
old  Scots  to  the  vowels  in  ‘  to  do  ’  the  old  and  only  genuine  Scots  spelling.” 

But  even  the  coinage  of  the  modern  Kailyard,  which  most  truly 
patriotic  Scotsmen  would  gladly  have  seen  recalled  the  moment 
after  its  issue,  will  pass  into  disrepute  and  disuse  in  a  few  years. 
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The  chief  difference  between  the  teaching  of  dictionary,  classical, 
or  “court”  English  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  teaching  in 
England,  is  that  in  the  smaller  country  it  is  universal.  No 
doubt  the  language  is  pronounced  by  the  taught,  and  occasionally 
even  by  the  teachers,  with  what  is  popularly  but  too  vaguely 
termed  “a  strong  Scotch  accent.”  But  there  are  at  least  fifty 
strong  English  accents,  all  calculated,  in  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  favourite 
Scotticism,  to  ‘‘varry  the  shane,”  perplex  the  average  reader, 
and  make  the  fortune  of  specialists  in  fiction.  Already  the 
speech  of  the  Midlands  and  the  speech  of  Lanarkshire  differ 
much  as  two  equally  ugly  distortions  of  English  are  bound  to 
do.  The  late  George  Douglas  Brown  is  commonly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongest — if  not  without  exception  the  strongest — of  recent 
Scottish  novelists.  The  scene  of  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters  is  Burns’s  Ayrshire.  His  leading  characters  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  readers,  to  represent 
“typical”  Scottish  virtues,  and,  still  more,  vices.  Yet  even 
Gourlay  does  not  essay  the  true  ‘‘  vernacular.” 

How  rapidly  the  linguistic  finis  Scotice — what  a  modem  Lord 
Seafield,  blameless  or  defiant  of  Kailyardese,  would  term  “  ane 
end  of  ane  old  song  ” — is  approaching  may  be  seen  by  contrast¬ 
ing  the  dialect  of  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  not  only 
with  that  to  be  found  in  the  novels  of  Galt  and  Miss  Terrier, 
but  even  w’ith  the  jargon  with  which  Charles  Eeade  thought  it 
necessary  to  sprinkle  the  pages  of  Christie  Johnstone,  which  was 
published  in  1853. 

Lord  Ipsden,  rising  gently  from  his  seat,  with  the  same  quiet  politeness 
with  which  he  would  have  received  two  princes  of  the  blood,  said,  “  How  do 
you  do?  ”  and  smiled  a  welcome.  “  Fine,  hoow’s  yoursel’?  ”  answered  the 
dark  lass,  whose  name  w'as  Jean  Carrie,  and  whose  voice  was  not  so  sweet 
as  her  face.  “  What’n  lord  are  ye?  ’  continued  she,  “  Are  ye  a  juke?  I  wad 
like  fine  to  hae  a  crack  wi’  a  juke.”  Saunders  replied,  8otto  voce,  “  His 
lordship  is  a  viscount.”  “  I  dinna  ken’t,”  was  Jean’s  remark,  “  but  it  has 
a  bonny  soond.  What  mair  wad  ye  hae?  ”  said  the  fair  beauty,  whose 
name  was  Christie  Johnstone.  Then  appealing  to  his  lordship  as  the 
likeliest  to  know,  she  added,  “  Nobeelity  is  just  a  soond  itsel’,  I’m  tauld.” 

“Soond,”  “nobeelity,”  and  “juke”  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  from  some  Punch  or  comic-opera  parody  of  the  excesses 
of  Kailyardism.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  as  a  realist, 
Reade  was  thoroughly  and,  indeed,  terribly  in  earnest.  When 
one  recalls  the  vigour  which  distinguished  him  in  his  literary 
quarrels,  one  need  have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  he  would  have  inflicted  on  any  critic  who 
should,  in  1853,  have  accused  him  of  perpetrating  “funny”  or 
even  “  fancy  ”  Scotch. 
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“  The  Scotchman  is  an  Englishman,  either  slightly  refined  or  1 
narrowed,  because  he  has  suffered  more  and  fasted  more.”  This 
old  distinction  between  the  Northumbrian  north  and  the  Saxon  | 
south  of  the  Tweed,  which  Emerson  elaborated,  but  did  not  i 
improve  upon  after  visiting  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock,  is  for  all  H 
the  purposes  of  realistic  fiction  the  only  one  that  can  now  be  I 
maintained.  Somewhat  singularly,  the  best  type  of  the  ideal  I 
“  refined  ”  and  yet  “humble  ”  Scotsman  within  the  whole  range  H 
of  recent  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  a  novel  by  so  supremely  English, 
and  indeed  Saxon,  an  artist  as  Mr.  Hardy.  This  is  Donald 
Farfrae,  in  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge.  Mr.  Hardy  is  enamoured 
of  this  creation.  In  his  preface  to  the  1895  edition  of  the  story, 
he  tells  with  pride  how  “  a  charming  non-Scottish  lady,  of  strict 
veracity  and  admitted  penetration,  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
Caledonian,  came  to  the  writer  shortly  after  the  story  was  first 
published,  and  inquired  if  Farfrae  w^ere  not  drawn  from  her 
husband,  for  he  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  living  portrait  of  that 
(doubtless)  happy  man.  It  happened  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  her  husband  in  constructing  Farfrae.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
Farfrae  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  if  not  as  a  Scotchman  to  Scotch¬ 
men,  as  a  Scotchman  to  Southerners.”  So  much  at  least  may 
be  conceded,  although  Farfrae’s  Scotch,  such  as  “  wurrld,” 

“  cainnet,”  and  “  advairrtisement,”  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
“  vernacular,”  but  is  only  a  Northern  pronunciation  of  modem 
English.  There  is  a  slight  resemblance  in  plot  between  The 
House  with  the  Green  Shutters  and  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge, 
so  slight  as  to  negative  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Hardy  having 
been  imitated  by  George  Douglas  Brown.  It  is  the  mission  of 
Wilson  to  overthrow  Gourlay  in  Barbie,  as  it  is  the  mission  of 
Farfrae  to  overthrow  Henchard  in  Casterhridge.  The  difference 
between  the  successful  adventurers  is  really  one  of  degree.  In 
Wilson  we  have  that  lust  of  sordid  ambition  which  animates 
an  energetic  nature  of  the  second  class,  naked,  unashamed, 
jostling,  cruel;  in  Farfrae  we  have  the  same  lust,  “through 
certain  strainers  well  refined  ” — the  strainers  of  a  brooding  tem¬ 
perament,  and  of  Wessex  fatalism — and  therefore  calculated 
to  attract  all  womankind,  and  more  particularly  “  charming  non- 
Scottish  ladies.”  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  Wilson  is 
the  Scotsman  of  to-day,  Farfrae  is  the  Scotsman  of  to-morrow. 
His  son  will  be  a  man  of  the  world,  not  of  the  “  wurrld,” 
and  will  probably  have  a  soul,  as  well  as  a  tongue,  above 
“  advairrtisements.” 

It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  assume  that  the  latest  cycle  of  Scottish 
fiction,  which  began  with  William  Black’s  Daughter  of  Heth,  and 
closed  with  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters,  is  the  dying 
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song  of  the  Northern  swan.  No  doubt  the  resources  of  Scottish 
historical  romance  are  not  exhausted;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
capable  successors  of  Stevenson,  like  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  are  certain 
to  have  their  market  and  their  vogue  for  many  a  day.  But 
romance  is  cosmopolitan,  and  not  national.  Black’s  bio¬ 
grapher,  the  late  Sir  Wemyss  Eeid,  gives  an  explanation  of  his 
friend’s  sudden  emergence  into  popularity  which  is  tantamount 
to  a  confession  : 

In  part  the  instantaneous  success  of  his  story  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  had  seized  upon  virgin  soil.  The  Scotland  known  to  literature 
before  that  day  was  the  Scotland  of  Burns  and  Scott,  of  Galt  and  Aytoun. 
Scott  had  ventured  once  or  twice  into  the  Highlands,  and  had  painted  with 
the  splendid  vigour  of  his  master-hand  a  few  patches  of  Highland  scenery; 
but  for  the  most  part  he  had  preferred  the  haunts  of  man,  and  the  wonderful 
Hebridean  isles,  the  cloud-capped  heights  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Ben  Macdhui, 
the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  and  the  glowing  colours  of  sea,  sky, 
and  heather  on  the  western  coast,  had  remained  untouched  by  any  writer 
of  distinction. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Black  to  say  that  none  of  his  purely 
Scottish  characters  will  be  immortal.  The  “  Whaup  ”  in  A 
Daughter  of  Heth  will,  as  a  true  son  of  the  Scottish  manse, 
survive  most  of  the  “crude  vegetation  of  the  Kailyard,’’  although 
for  excellence  and  “  fidelity  to  national  character  ’’  he  could  be 
matched  a  dozen  times  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  studies  in  clerical  and 
middle-class  life,  which  have  never  commanded  a  sensational 
popularity,  but  will  be  found  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  by 
students  of  Scottish  sociology.  Yet  it  was  the  “scenery’’  in 
.4  Daugher  of  Heth,  Macleod  of  Dare,  and  A  Princess  of  Thule, 
not  Coquette,  Gertrude,  or  Sheila,  much  less  the  “  Whaup,’’ 
Macleod,  or  Lavender,  that  made  the  reputation  of  these  stories, 
a  reputation  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  great  in  England 
and  America  as  in  Scotland.  The  Hebrides  used  to  be  regarded 
with  much  the  same  horror  as  Churchill  professed  to  regard  the 
Highlands  of  the  mainland  when  he  satirised 

Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  horn  and  hred 
On  the  same  hleak  and  barren  mountain’s  head, 

By  niggard  nature  doomed,  on  the  same  rocks. 

To  spin  out  life  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks. 

Even  James  Thomson,  good  Scotsman  though  he  was,  shuddered 
as  he  sang  of 

Where  the  northern  ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule. 

p  But  precisely  as  comfortable  and  expeditious  railway  travelling 
has  transformed  feeling  about  the  Highlands,  luxurious  yachting 
I  T  T  2 
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has  revolutionised  the  popular  conception  of  the  Western  Islands 
Black  was  the  pioneer  “prose-poet,”  or  graphic  artist  of  this 
luxurious  yachting,  and  hence  his  success.  But  if  his  works 
live,  which  is  eminently  doubtful,  they  will  not  live  as  repre¬ 
sentations,  much  less  as  revelations,  of  Scottish  character, 

“  typical  ”  or  eccentric. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters 
was  written  by  its  author  as  a  protest  against  the  Kailyard,  and  P 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  given  some  countenance  to  this  view. 
This,  however,  cannot  mean  that,  in  Brown’s  belief,  the  Kailyard 
was  absolutely  untrue  as  a  picture  of  a  certain  variety  of  Scottish 
society.  It  must  mean  that  such  society  has  many  varieties,  and 
that  energetically  competitive  individualism  is  one  of  them. 
The  reason  why  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  enjoyed 
a  popularity  for  a  parallel  to  which  one  must  go  back  to  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  publication  of  Auld  Licht  Idylls,  was 
that  there  seemed  something  at  once  manlier  and  more  modem  in 
the  brutal  selfishness  of  Barbie,  than  in  the  weak-kneed  altruism 
of  Thrums  and  Drumtochty. 

But  the  protest  having  been  made,  the  mission  of  purely 
Scottish  fiction  is  exhausted.  We  are  likely  to  have  plenty,  if 
not  a  surfeit,  of  fiction  dealing  wuth  districts  that,  like  Mr. 
Hardy’s  Wessex  or  Galt’s  Ayrshire,  have  still,  and  are  likely  for 
some  time  yet  to  have,  a  special  life  of  their  own.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  county  known  as  the  “kingdom”  of  Fife.  It  is 
admirably  reproduced  in  several  novels  by  Mr.  D.  Storrar 
Meldrum,  which  "would  have  been  more  popular  than  they  are 
if  they  had  been  more  ‘  ‘  moving  ’  ’  in  incident  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  plot,  but  which,  even  as  they  stand,  come  nearer  to 
Galt’s  ideal,  as  set  forth  in  his  Annals,  than  any  of  the  works  of 
his  other  successors,  except  the  very  best  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s. 

There  will,  however,  be  no  chance  even  for  a  second  Mr. 
Meldrum.  The  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  has  destroyed  the 
topographical  and  social  insularity  of  Fifeshire.  The  “kingdom” 
will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  at  the  mercy  of  the  solid 
commercialism  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  big,  cosmopolitan,  bat 
unromantic,  battalions  of  golfers.  The  comfortable  middle  class  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  is  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  near  London  as  the  same  class  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  takes  full  advantage  of  its  proximity.  The  English  language 
is  spoken,  English  life  is  led,  by  that  class — though  both  with 
variations.  All  the  “  national  ”  angles  have  been  rubbed  out 
in  both  cities ;  Counsellor  Pleydell  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  are 
vanishing  together.  What  is  true  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
will  soon  be  true  of  Thrums  and  Barbie ;  already  the  Deacon  iu 
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the  little  country  town,  according  to  George  Douglas  Brown,, 
describes  his  bete  noire  as  a  “  demned  ess.” 

When  the  processes  that  are  at  present  going  on  have  finished 
their  work,  and  when  the  solidarity  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
middle-class  has  been  rendered  complete  by  common  fashions, 
and,  perhaps,  by  a  common  fear  of  a  materialised  and  agnosticised 
Socialism,  nothing  distinctive  will  be  left  to  Scotland  but  its 
ingenium  prcefervidum ,  which  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  un¬ 
alterable  element  of  climate.  Under  such  conditions,  a  Scottish 
school  of  fiction  will  be  an  absurdity,  and,  if  attempted,  will  be 
a  failure.  “  It  has  been  more  than  hinted  that  Glasgow  is 
waiting,  if  not  for  its  bard,  at  least  for  its  fictionist.  We  can 
only  hope  that  she  may  get  him,  for  the  social  problems  of 
Glasgow  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most  clamant  of 
Scottish  problems ;  and  anyone  who  really  succeeds  in  revealing 
the  social  characteristics  of  Glasgow’  in  an  adequate  manner  will 
have  done  something  towards  supplying  Glasgow  with  a  clearer 
vision  of  her  needs.”  So  write  Messrs.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt,  the  authors  of  Scotland  of  To-day — a  useful,  in¬ 
forming,  and  pleasantly- written  book,  though  here  and  there  it 
places  a  too  Henleyan  emphasis  on  the  squalid — picturesque 
aspects  of  Northern  life.  Glasgow  w’ould  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
advent  of  a  Zola;  but  its  “problems”  are  those  of  all  large 
industrial  cities  of  to-day,  and  are  not  exclusively  and  specifically 
Scottish.  Till  her  Zola  appears,  she  is  content  with  the  author 
of  Wee  Maegreegor,  an  unprecedentedly  successful  tour  de  force 
of  childish  shrewdness  and  sub-middle-class  kindliness  associated 
with,  but  not  dominated  by,  vulgarity,  and  the  sheer  riot  of 
suburban  “  dialect.” 

Even  as  things  are,  Mr.  Barrie  has  developed  into  an  emin¬ 
ently  English  novelist ;  the  Scottish  drollery  of  Auld  Licht 
Idylls  has  been  succeeded  by  pure  London  fantasy  in  The 
Little  White  Bird.  A  somewhat  similar  development  would 
have  been  George  Douglas  Brown’s,  had  he  lived.  When 
one  reads  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  a  second  time,  one 
is  much  less  struck  with  the  conflict  for  supremacy  betw’een 
Gourlay  and  Wilson,  or  even  the  awTul  yet  grotesque  tragedy  of 
the  last  chapter,  than  with  the  passages  of  beauty  or  promise 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  book — oases  in  a 
Sahara  of  savage  selfishness  and  frantic  vice.  Such  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  morning  when  young  Gourlay  arrives  in  Barbie 
to  tell  his  family  that  he  has  won  the  Eaeburn  prize. 

The  sky  was  one  sea  of  lit  cloud,  foaming  ridge  upon  ridge  over  all  the 
heavens,  and  each  wave  w’as  brimming  w’ith  its  own  whiteness  seeming 
unborrowed  of  the  moon.  Through  one  peep-hole,  and  only  one,  shone  a 
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distant  star,  a  faint  white  speck  far  away,  dimmed  by  the  nearer  splendours 
of  the  sky.  Sometimes  the  thinning  edge  of  a  cloud  brightened  in  spume  I 
and  round  the  brightness  came  a  circle  of  amber,  making  a  window  o{  I 
fantastic  glory  for  Dian  the  Queen;  there  her  white  vision  peeped  for  a  P 
moment  on  the  world — and  the  next  she  was  hid  beneath  a  fleecy  veil 
witching  the  heavens.  Gourlay  was  alone  with  the  wonder  of  the  night 
The  light  from  above  him  was  softened  in  a  myriad  boughs,  no  longer  mere  i 
light  and  cold,  but  a  spirit  indwelling  as  their  soul,  and  they  were  boughs  ■ 
no  longer,  but  a  woven  dream.  He  walked  beneath  a  shadowed  glory. 

Even  if  “  Dian  the  Queen  ”  suggests  not  so  much  a  master  of  | 
style  as  a  Scottish  undergraduate  revelling  in  the  ecstasies  of 
early  English  verse,  the  sincerity  of  the  rapture  is  beyond  question,  ^ 
The  probability  is  that  had  Brown  lived,  he  would,  like  Steven¬ 
son,  have  become  a  great,  even  a  “precious”  English  stylist. 
No  other  or  higher  ambition  can  be  cherished  in  future  by  any 
novelist  of  northern  birth  who  has  the  courage  to  look  in  the  face  ■ 
such  an  unquestionable  fact  as  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  a  1 
vulgarised  “vernacular,”  and  of  a  “patriotism”  which  was  1 
threatening  to  degenerate  into  mere  parochial  egotism  of  “  race.”  P 
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Sib  Evelyn  Wood  is  credited  with  the  incisive  saying  that 
i  Education  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier — a  golden  utterance 
I  that  deserves  to  be  written  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
may  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Army.  The 
veteran  Field-Marshal’s  words  have  a  special  significance  at  the 
present  time.  Modern  warfare  can  be  waged  only  by  the  modern 
soldier,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  ideal  modern 

I  soldier  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  part  of  a  huge 
machine.  He  must  be  to  a  large  extent  self-reliant,  self- 
contained,  and  self-sufficient  :  which  means  that  he  must  be 
intellectually  alert,  carefully  trained  in  the  faculty  of  observation, 

■  and  accustomed  on  occasion  to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  He 
I  must,  in  short,  have  been  taught  to  think. 

Seeing  that  Education  has  this  importance  for  the  soldier,  it 
might  naturally  be  assumed  that,  of  our  vast  national  outlay  on 
military  objects,  some  considerable  proportion  is  allotted  to 
military  education.  In  point  of  fact,  the  sum  so  devoted  amounts 
to  considerably  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  Army 
estimates. 

We  are  to-day  in  presence  of  a  newly  realised  necessity  for 
I  raising  military  education  in  all  ranks  to  a  higher  plane.  Though 
the  training  of  the  officer  must  needs  be,  in  respect  of  its  details, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  soldier,  the  two  are  nevertheless  definitely 
related  to  each  other  as  integral  parts  of  one  great  whole. ^ 

The  country  is  as  yet,  perhaps,  only  dimly  conscious  that  from 
within  the  Army  itself  there  has  been  evolved  a  great  outburst  of 
professional  keenness — an  eager  striving  among  both  officers  and 
men  to  tread  the  supreme  level  of  excellence  in  their  great  and 
I  responsible  profession.  It  is  indisputable  that  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  military  education  owe  much  less  to  any  benevolence  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  or  to  any  sympathetic  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  military  affairs,  than  to  the  soldiers’  own  efforts.  The 
authorities  have  tardily  recognised  and  lent  a  belated  support  to 
the  new  movement.  But  the  demand  for  educational  reform  in 
the  Army  has  been  entirely  spontaneous,  and  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  regimental  officers,  to  the  unobtrusive 

(1)  Some  critics  deprecate  the  system  under  which,  while  the  oflBcer’s 
education  is  supervised  by  the  Director  of  Military  Education,  under  the  control 
of  the  Ohief-of-the-Staff,  the  instruction  of  the  rank  and  file  is  entrusted  to  the 
department  of  the  Adjutant-General.  The  result  is  that  the  regimental  ofldcer 
I  and  the  schoolmaster  are  often  not  quite  in  touch  with  each  other. 
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and  ill-requited  painstaking  of  the  Army  schoolmasters,  as  well 
as  to  the  desire  for  self-improvement  observable  among  the  men 
themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  Army  the  whole  intellectual  standard 
has  been  raised  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  one  or  two  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  develop  that  mental  activity,  that  capacity  for  observation 
and  reflection,  which  are  all-in-all  to  the  modern  soldier,  yet 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  special  and  careful  training. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Duke  of  Wellington  grasped  the 
germinal  truth  of  the  whole  matter  when  he  declared  that  the 
best  education  for  the  military  and  all  other  professions  is  the 
common  education  of  the  country.  That  great  leader  of  men 
may  not  fully  have  perceived — hardly  anybody  at  that  period  had 
even  suspected — the  beneficial  results  of  an  appeal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  thinking  powers  of  the  soldier.  But  the  Iron  Duke 
well  knew  that,  whatever  special  instruction  may  be  suitable  for 
the  military  profession,  the  mental  gymnastic  of  a  good  general 
education  is  a  prior  and  paramount  necessity. 

The  recognition  of  this  fundamental  principle  happily  inspires 
all  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  elicit  the  soldier’s  mental 
powers.  While  the  new  system  under  which  a  recruit  is  examined 
affords  a  more  searching  test  of  his  educational  acquirements,  the 
general  standard  reached  by  men  joining  the  colours  is  admittedly 
higher  than  before  the  South  African  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  improvement  in 
the  general  standard  of  literacy  among  recruits  is  only  relative. 
It  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  the  intellectual 
outfit  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.  A  large  percentage 
of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  recruiting  depots  are  deficient 
in  elementary  knowledge,  and  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
schoolmaster  to  receive  instruction  of  a  kind  which  at  their  age 
ought  not  to  be  necessary. 

The  puzzled  and  long-suffering  taxpayer  may  well  ask  how  it 
is  that  the  ordinary  recruit  is  not  better  equipped  intellectually 
before  he  presents  himself  for  enlistment — how  it  is  that,  with 
universal  schooling  made  compulsory  and  free,  with  ever- 
expanding  education-rates  and  Imperial  grants-in-aid,  with  an 
ever-sw'elling  flood  of  talk  about  and  even  louder  professions  of 
public  interest  in  the  education  of  the  masses — the  Army  recruit 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  should  have  to  be  taught  things 
which  to  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  for  the  most  part 
familiar. 

The  reply  to  these  queries  is  not  recondite.  It  lies  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  short-sightedness  of  the  legislative  wiseacres  who  devised 
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our  existing  elementary  school  system.  The  standard  of  mental 
culture  among  Army  recruits  is  just  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  they  are  in  the  mass  largely  illiterate,  it  is  because 
our  system  of  national  education  largely  breeds  illiteracy. 

The  Army,  needless  to  say,  has  a  direct  and  special  interest  in 
the  efficiency  of  national  education.  One  cannot,  therefore, 
emphasise  too  strongly  the  absolute  necessity,  from  the  Army’s 
point  of  view,  of  some  measure  of  compulsion  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  youth  of  the  poorer  classes  to  attend  evening  continu¬ 
ation  schools  on  a  certain  number  of  evenings — say  two — per 
week.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crying  scandal  that,  with  our 
enormous  and  ever-increasing  national  expenditure  on  popular 
education,  and  after  years  of  ungrudging  pains  bestowed  by  able 
and  diligent  teachers  to  instruct  the  young,  the  fruit  of  all  this 
seed-sowing  should  be  largely  thrown  away  by  our  stupid  neglect 
to  insist  on  the  further  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

A  boy  who  leaves  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  has  only  just 
begun  to  reap  permanent  benefit  from  his  schooling.  That  he 
should  be  permitted  wantonly  to  forfeit  a  large  part  even  of  that 
scanty  gain  by  non-attendance  at  the  excellent  and  well-equipped 
continuation  schools  nowadays  provided  for  him  free  of  expense 
is  an  injury  to  himself  and  to  the  country,  and  is  especially  a 
source  of  mischief  to  the  Army.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  it  is 
found  that,  during  the  two  or  three  years’  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  he  left  school,  the  cessation  of  mental  exercise  has 
had  a  deteriorating  effect.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  after  passing  the 
Sixth  Standard,  would  be  able  to  take  a  third-class  certificate 
without  further  “coaching.” 

In  default  of  securing  already  well-educated  recruits,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  expedient  of  educating  the  soldiers  after  they 
have  enlisted.  The  Army,  intent  on  raising  the  educational 
standard  of  its  men,  is  doing  its  best  to  remedy  the  results  of 
State  negligence,  and  its  efforts  have  met,  so  far,  with  encourag¬ 
ing  success.  A  perusal  of  the  Army  School  Eegulations  for  190G 
shows  the  conditions  under  which  first,  second,  and  third  class 
educationa.1  certificates  are  obtainable  in  the  Army.  The  soldier 
has  now  within  his  reach  a  sound  general  education  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  superstructure  of  technical  knowledge,  and  he  is 
showing  a  distinct  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  him. 

The  South  African  War  interrupted  educational  work.  But 
each  succeeding  year  since  1903  has  witnessed  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  certificated  men.  Bor  the  two  years  before 
the  war- the  proportion  of  certificates  to  the  regimental  strength 
of  the  Army  had  been  37'78  and  38‘38  per  cent.  This  ratio  had 
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after  the  war  dropped  in  1903  to  34’ 35 ;  but  the  next  year  saw 
it  rise  to  41’83 ;  in  1905  it  had  mounted  to  47*40 ;  while  in  1906 
the  percentage  reached  was  52*34.  If  this  rate  of  progress  should 
be  maintained,  the  near  future  may  find  the  uncertificated  section 
an  inconsiderable  minority. 

The  questions  set  for  examination  to  the  candidates  for  the 
three  classes  of  certificates — especially  for  the  first — suffice  to 
show  that  the  school  instruction  now  being  given  to  soldier  pupils 
is  of  a  very  high  quality.  One  of  the  best  points  about  it  is  that 
the  syllabus  of  subjects  learned,  though  primarily  intended  to 
develop  the  men’s  thinking  powers,  touches  also  on  matters  which 
are  likely  to  bear  on  their  own  future  experience.  If  such  topics 
as  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Septennial  Parlia¬ 
ments,  Tariff  Eeform,  and  the  public  life  of  Walpole  possess  for 
the  man-at-arms  an  interest  that  is  speculative  rather  than  prac¬ 
tical,  none  can  doubt  the  eminently  practical  character  of 
questions  about  longitude  and  its  effect  on  local  time,  or  about 
alternative  homeward  routes  from  India,  or  about  the  military 
importance  of  various  towns  and  railways.  It  argues  a  well- 
stored  memory  to  be  able  briefly  to  biograph  Marlborough, 
Gladstone,  John  Bunyan,  Arabi  Pasha,  and  Thackeray,  and  it 
evidences  no  mean  degree  of  mental  alertness  to  succeed  in  solving 
the  time-honoured  arithmetical  conundrums  about  the  hands  of  a 
w^atch,  and  the  cost  of  papering  a  room.  On  the  other  hand, 
quite  a  poignant  personal  interest  may  attach  to  calculations 
about  the  distribution  of  provisions  in  a  beleaguered  fort,  before 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  women  and  children.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate, 
a  soldier  will  have  to  be  generally  intelligent,  well-informed,  and 
“  up-to-date  ”  ;  yet  a  first-class  certificate  is  understood  to  be 
indispensable  for  promotion  to  warrant  rank,  and  at  least  highly 
desirable  for  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  wishes  to  be 
appraised  as  a  first-rate  “  all-round  ”  man.^ 

(1)  An  interesting  and  successful  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  by  Captain  E.  H.  Swayne,  in  forming  a 
school  for  N.C.O.’s.  The  first  class  was  held  in  1904,  from  May  till  mid- 
September,  the  forty  men  attending  it  being  nearly  all  lance-corporals.  A 
second  course  began  on  November  1st,  and  ended  on  March  1st,  1905.  The 
men  worked  between  seven  and  eight  hours  a  day,  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  military  subjects — map-reading,  scouting,  elementary  field¬ 
engineering,  drill,  and  tactics,  with  detailed  explanations  of  well-known  battles; 
and  the  usual  school  subjects,  taught  by  an  excellent  young  Army  schoolmaster- 
physical  and  ordinary  geography,  military  history,  dictation,  arithmetic,  writing 
of  orders,  &c.,  and  composition  of  official  correspondence,  &c.  The  pupils  were 
very  keen  and  industrious,  and  were  found  by  their  C.O.’s  wonderfully  improved. 
Captain  Swayne  received  the  thanks  of  the  Army  Council  for  his  excellent 
and  highly  successful  work.  But  the  courses  were  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
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In  all  this  the  paramount  object  is  to  secure  in  the  soldier  the 
development  of  his  intelligence  as  a  fighting  man.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  thinking  power  will  not  really  undermine  discipline. 
Obedience,  unquestioning  and  unwavering,  need  not  be  unintelli¬ 
gent.  It  need  not  be  a  mere  stupid  acquiescence,  and  it  will  lose 
none  of  its  merit  or  of  its  efficacy  if,  instead  of  being  mechanical, 
it  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  in  submission  to  superior  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  lies  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  hand. 

In  all  fields  of  study  experts ’are  in  these  days  insisting  on  a 
postponement  of  specialising.  They  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  learn,  before  knowing  what  to  learn — to  develop 
and  train  the  observing  and  reflective  faculty  before  attempting 
to  employ  it  as  an  instrument.  The  Army  wants,  both  in  its 
officers  and  in  its  men,  minds  that  have  formed  the  habit  of  quick 
and  concentrated  attention,  that  have  acquired  an  interest  and 
a  pleasure  in  mental  occupation,  that  have  broadened  the  outlook 
and  expanded  the  circle  of  their  personal  observation,  and  that 
have  thereby  gained  a  sturdy  and  fruitful  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence. 

At  the  present  day  a  dead  uniformity  of  thought  is  observable 
in  every  class  of  the  community.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
run  through  the  mill  of  our  schools,  but  they  are  not  taught  to 
think  or  to  love  knowledge.  Mental  indolence  is  the  enemy. 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  half  our  national  shortcomings ;  it  may  yet 
work  untold  mischief  unless  combated  in  time,  and  it  is  at  school 
that  the  battle  has  to  be  fought  out. 

Yet,  while  in  the  nation  at  large  a  love  of  study  is  somewhat 
at  a  discount,  there  are  signs  in  the  Army  of  a  great  intellectual 
awakening,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  England  may  yet  find  that 
her  Army  has  re-discovered  and  re-affirmed  and  held  up  for  her 
instruction  the  basic  truth  underlying  all  education  worthy  of 
the  name. 

The  modern  regimental  officer,  inspired  by  new  ideals  and 
moved  with  a  new  zeal,  seems  to  have  realised  for  himself  that 
his  own  education — in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  of  military  efficiency.  So  far  from  requiring 
any  official  spur  or  stimulus  officers — even  those  of  quite  junior 
rank — may  constantly  be  found  applying  for  official  sanction 
to  train  and  perfect  themselves  in  various  technicalities  bearing 
on  the  whole  art  of  war.  This  keenness,  needless  to  say,  is 
highly  infectious,  and  results  in  a  far  closer  co-operation  and 
sympathy  than  heretofore  between  the  officers  and  the  men 
whom  they  Have  to  instruct  and  lead. 

The  entire  system  of  military  training  in  all  its  branches  is 
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being  developed  under  high  pressure.  But  an  interest  of  no 
common  kind  attaches  to  a  scheme  which  shows  what  the  British 
officer  is  prepared  to  do,  and  the  sacrifices  he  is  willing  to  make, 
on  behalf  of  his  profession.  It  had  long  been  a  subject  of  adverse 
criticism  that  an  officer’s  education  lacked  one  important  element 
— a  business  training.  Matters  reached  a  crisis  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  “War  Scandals.’’ 

The  time  is  apparently  coming  when  a  reproach  on  that  score 
will  be  obsolete.  During  the  last  days  of  the  Session  there  was 
presented  to  Parliament  a  modest  little  book,  of  less  than  two 
dozen  pages,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  deeply-interesting  papers  of  the  kind  that  have 
ever  been  published.  It  is  a  Eeport  of  the  Advisory  Board  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  on  the  first  course  held  at  the 
school  from  January  to  July,  1907,  for  the  training  of  officers 
aspiring  to  the  higher  appointments  on  the  administrative  staff  or 
to  the  charge  of  departmental  services. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  may  be 
described  as  an  institution  for  the  study  of  the  theoretical  side  of 
business,  in  its  widest  sense.  It  began  in  a  small  way  about 
ten  years  ago,  largely  through  the  generous  aid  of  Lord  Eothschild 
and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards.  Many  London  business  men  are 
beginning  to  distrust  the  old  method  of  starting  as  an  office-boy 
to  learn  a  business  by  “  rule  of  thumb,’’  and  by  becoming  familiar 
with  merely  its  technique.  The  need  is  now  felt  of  a  study  of 
the  inner  meaning  and  raison  d’etre  of  business.  The  School  of 
Economics  supplies  the  required  instruction  in  business  theory. 
It  includes  classes  for  administrators  of  many  callings — com¬ 
mercial  men,  civil  servants,  municipal  servants,  railway  men, 
insurance  men,  and  many  others.  The  school  itself  is  now  a 
constituent  college  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  idea  having  been  broached  that  officers  of  the  Army  should 
seek  to  benefit  by  a  course  of  business  instruction  at  the  School  of 
Economics,  a  class  was  formed  for  such  officers  as  desired  to  be 
trained  for  the  higher  administrative  appointments.  An  advisory 
board  was  constituted,  consisting  of  the  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Director  of  Supplies,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Eailway,  the  Director 
of  Staff  Duties,  the  Director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
the  Director  of  Eecruiting  and  Organisation,  the  Director  of 
Fortifications,  the  Commandant  of  the  Ordnance  College,  Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

The  first  course  of  training  began  in  January  last  and  was 
continued  for  six  months.  It  was  attended  by  thirty -one  officers, 
of  whom  five  were  “  Gunners,’’  two  “  Sappers,”  one  a  Guards- 
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man,  and  seven  infantry  officers,  while  twelve  belonged  to  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  four  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  one 
to  the  Indian  Army, 

This  first  course  was  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  has  proved  in  every  way 
a  success.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  small  thing  that  a  body  of 
officers  whose  average  age  verged  on  forty  years,  and  among  whom 
there  were  thrice  as  many  Alajors  as  Captains,  should  have  sub¬ 
mitted  cheerfully  for  six  months  to  go  to  school  again,  attending 
classes  for  five  hours  a  day  on  five  days  a  week,  composing  weekly 
essays  or  exercises,  writing  up  their  notes,  and  studying  the  books 
presented  by  the  lecturers ,  besides  preparing  a  geographical  report 
during  the  Easter  vacation. 

The  Director  of  the  School,  Mr.  Mackinder,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  no  class  of  students  could  have  w’orked  more 
assiduously  or  with  greater  enthusiasm.  An  experience  of  more 
than  twenty  years  has  shown  him  how  rarely  one  can  find  a 
class  of  thirty  men  every  one  of  whom,  as  was  here  the  case, 
studies  seriously. 

The  individual  teachers  are  of  a  like  mind  with  the  accom¬ 
plished  Director.  Mr.  Disney,  the  lecturer  on  law,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  one  officer  obtained  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  marks.  He  considers  the  papers  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  observes  that  not  a  man  failed  to  show  a  high  degree  of  zeal 
and  industry  throughout  the  course.  Some  of  those  who  ranked 
only  in  the  third  class  were  those  who  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains,  but  were  in  several  cases  handicapped  by  pre-conceived 
erroneous  views  of  law’,  which  were  found  hard  to  displace. 

One  of  the  lecturers  on  economics  testifies  that  the  work  done 
by  this  class  is,  he  thinks,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  large 
class  he  has  ever  taught.  He  was  struck  by  the  excellent  know¬ 
ledge  shown  of  the  practical  working  of  the  money  market,  and 
he  “had  never  had  to  do  with  students  who  were  so  constantly 
putting  their  knowledge  to  the  test  by  reference  to  the  daily 
movements  of  prices  and  general  business.”  The  progress  made 
seemed  the  more  remarkable  when  it  was  considered  that  six 
months  ago  the  subject  was  to  most  of  the  students  entirely  new. 

The  lecturer  on  accounting  contrasts  his  pupils’  lack  of  even 
elementary  knowledge  of  commercial  accounting  when  the  session 
opened  with  the  very  fair  grounding  in  general  principles  shown 
by  all  at  its  close,  and  the  ability  to  apply  those  principles  to 
such  cases  as,  in  their  administrative  work,  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with.  In  the  examination,  three  of  the  officers  obtained  80  per 
cent,  marks,  nineteen  70  per  cent.,  five  60  per  cent.,  and  four 
50  per  cent. — or  a  total  average  of  72^  per  cent. 
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The  favourable  reports  on  geography  and  railway  transport 
might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  been  given  in  greater  detail. 

In  the  admirable  address  which  Mr.  Mackinder,  the  Director 
of  the  School,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  course,  he  reminded 
the  students  that  the  Army  is  the  greatest  single  business  in  this 
country.  Whereas  the  London  and  North-Western  Eailway  has 
gross  annual  receipts  of  ^£15,000,000,  the  business  of  the  War 
Office  amounts  every  year  to  more  than  twice  that  amount. 
Unlike  other  business,  the  Army  is  indeed  not  conducted  for 
profit,  but  to  produce  pow’er.  But  there  is  no  vital  difference 
in  the  methods.  If  the  Army  is  to  spend  and  yet  be  economical, 
the  spending  must  be  done  with  knowledge,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  policy.  The  business  of  the  Army  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  military  men.  The  interference  of  civilians  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  is  condemned  by  experience.  It  remains  for  Army  officers 
to  make  themselves  business  men.  As  all  business  men  are  also 
specialists — bankers,  merchants,  and  the  like — so  the  soldier  must 
be  formed  into  a  special  kind  of  business-man.  The  object  of 
the  school  course  was  to  teach  approved  business  methods ;  it  is 
for  the  business-soldier  to  appropriate  just  so  much  of  them  as 
he  has  need  of. 

The  two  fundamental  subjects  taught  were  accountancy  and 
law.  The  utility  to  a  soldier  of  a  knowledge  of  accounts  hardly 
needs  labouring.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  contract,  and 
in  a  less  degree  of  the  law  of  insolvency,  is  of  great  importance. 
A  good  business  man’s  working  knowledge  of  law,  such  as  enables 
him  to  know  when  to  ask  for  expert  advice,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  assumptions  common  to  all  law,  will  be  of  the 
utmost  use  to  a  soldier  in  any  country.  In  our  ever-expanding 
Empire  a  knowledge  both  of  international  and  of  local  law  is 
needed  by  an  officer  who — as  is  frequently  the  case — may  have 
to  double  with  his  military  role  the  duties  of  a  civil  administrator. 

In  illustration  of  the  utility  to  an  Army  officer  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  main  doctrines  of  modern  economic  theory  might  be  cited 
questions  connected  with  wages,  profits,  rent,  and  interest.  The 
influence  of  the  current  rates  of  wages  upon  the  soldier’s  pay, 
the  extent  to  which  pensions  lower  the  pay  of  soldiers,  the  way 
in  which  the  country’s  economic  position  is  affected  by  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  distant  lands  for  food  and  raw  produce — these  and  such¬ 
like  questions  are  full  of  actuality  for  the  soldier. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  instruction,  the  course  at  the  College 
of  Economics  embraces  others  of  obvious  utility,  such  as 
geography,  the  management  of  railways  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
the  working  of  docks. 

The  training  of  the  modern  British  officer  recognises  the  fact 
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that  all  preparatory  education  must  be  for  war,  and  for  the  wars 
in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  engaged ;  and  that,  since  our  wars  are 
for  the  most  part  quite  unlike  those  entered  upon  by  other 
nations,  military  education  must  in  this  country  be  of  a  far  more 
general  character,  and  must  be  based  on  the  encouragement  of 
initiative  and  of  recourse  to  common  sense  in  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

On  three  special  points  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  modest 
opinion.  While  the  study  of  military  history  is  rightly  encour¬ 
aged,  the  paramount  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  general  history  seems  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
full  value.  As  regards  foreign  languages,  the  authorities  are 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  their  decision  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  these  by  providing  the  necessary  means  to  enable 
officers  to  go  abroad  for  that  purpose. 

One  word  as  to  University  candidates  for  commissions,  who 
should  certainly  include  a  proportion  of  Honours  men.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  attract  into  the  Army  the  best  intellects 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  present,  owing  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  rules  as  to  seniority,  this  is  not  the  case.  Men  who,  after 
three  years’  strenuous  study,  have  competed  successfully  in 
the  intellectual  arena,  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to  being 
accounted  three  years  junior  to  their  less  gifted  contemporaries. 
If  a  modus  vivendi  could  be  found,  there  would  result  a  very 
appreciable  net  increase  in  the  total  brain-power  of  the  Army. 

Students  of  the  military  evolutions  of  last  month  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  study  has  not  rendered  the  British 
officer  an  unprofitable  book- worm,  or  exhibited  the  mere  results 
of  a  crammer’s  skill.  The  military  training  of  to-day  evolves  a 
type  of  officer  prepared  to  take  initiative,  full  of  resource  and 
self-control,  and  in  closest  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  men  he 
has  to  lead. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  of  inspection  to  Chatham,  wdiere 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  best  technical  expert  advice,  Mr. 
Haldane  wrote  as  follows  to  the  General  Officer  responsible  for 
the  siege  movements  : — 

What  impressed  me  was  the  scientific  spirit  which  was  everywhere 
manifest,  and  the  evidence  that  the  thinking  attitude  was  prevalent 
amongst  officers  under  your  command.  The  manoevres  are  further  evidence 
of  the  development  that  is  taking  place  in  our  Army.  I  hope  to  see  that 
.^nny,  for  its  size,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  I  feel  that  work  such  as 
I  saw  marks  a  stage  in  that  direction. 

If  only  the  keen  military  spirit  of  to-day  be  wisely  fostered  and 
encouraged,  Mr.  Haldane’s  hopefulness  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Army  may  yet  be  entirely  justified. 

George  Arthur. 
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That  the  extension  of  Small  Holdings  is  desirable,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  State,  is  admitted  by  men  of 
all  political  parties.  The  wear  and  tear  of  labour  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  factories 
and  workshops  in  which  it  is  pursued  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  in  crowded  centres  of  population ;  so  that  a  double  toll 
is  taken  of  the  mental  and  physical  strength  of  the  labourer.  The 
result  which  follows  is  an  increasing  necessity  for  the  inflow  of 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  population  from  the  country  to  revivify 
the  weakened  population  in  our  cities  and  large  towns.  But,  as 
matters  now  are,  there  is  an  evident  danger  that  not  only  will 
the  country  itself  become  too  depleted  to  furnish  our  industries 
with  the  recruits  they  require,  but  that  the  stock  itself  will  lose 
its  original  strength  and  vitality.^  The  Census  returns  place  the 
first  point  beyond  dispute.  City  life,  with  the  prospect  of  higher 
wages  and  the  certainty  of  varied  interests  and  amusements, 
presents  too  strong  an  attraction  to  be,  in  most  cases,  resisted; 
while  the  United  States,  with  their  fabled  possibilities,  and  the 
Colonies,  with  their  promises  of  immediate  employment  and  pro¬ 
spective  independence,  appeal  more  forcibly  to  others.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  true,  there  is  some  compensation  when  the 
emigrant  leaves  us  to  make  his  home  under  the  British  flag,  and 
the  majority  of  people  will  now  hold  that  regard  for  self  alone 
w^arrants  us  in  taking  steps  to  direct  the  fertilising  stream  of 
emigration  to  our  own  possessions.  But  this  compensation  can 
be  claimed  only  when  one  or  two  members  of  a  family  emigrate. 
When  the  whole  family  go  together,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
then  the  country  must  debit  itself  with  a  distinct  loss.  Emigra¬ 
tion  which  means  depopulation  must  sap  its  strength ;  emigration 
which  sends  to  our  daughter  nations  vigorous  swarms  of  super¬ 
abundant  young  life,  while  keeping  parents  and  a  proper  portion 
of  young  life  at  home,  will  renew  and  increase  it. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  our  system  of  land  tenure 
is  responsible  for  this  grave  state  of  affairs.  While  it  is  probable 
that  in  isolated  cases  the  practical  impossibility  of  becoming 
tenant  or  owner  of  a  portion  of  land  sufficient  to  give  a  living 
return  may  have  led  men  to  leave  their  villages  and  make  their 
way  to  towns  or  across  the  seas,  yet,  as  we  find  the  same  rural 

(1)  The  danger  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  faulty  and  insufficient  diet  of 
the  children ;  milk  for  example  which  is  so  valuable  for  their  proper  nurture 
'being  replaced  by  tea. 
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exodus  in  countries  where  the  system  of  land  tenure  is  entirely 
(different  from  our  own,  and  in  such  volume  as  to  cause  serious 
disquiet  to  responsible  statesmen,  we  must,  it  is  clear,  look  for  its 
causes  in  other  directions. 

In  the  interesting  book  published  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
by  M.  Meline,  an  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Prance,  and  the  leader 
of  her  Agricultural  Party,  we  find  the  author  pointing  out  that 
of&cial  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
France  went  down  from  1,134,000  in  1862  to  727,000  in  1882, 
and  that  in  1892  it  had  sunk  to  589,000.  He  tells  us  that  those 
who  attempt  to  prevent  the  exodus  from  the  fields  are  met  with 
the  objection  that  the  return  to  the  land  is  a  mere  idyl  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  matter-of-fact  world  like  ours ;  ‘  ‘  if  the  country  has 
been  abandoned,”  it  is  argued,  “this  has  not  been  without 
reasons,  and  the  reasons  still  exist.  The  agricultural  labourer 
has  deserted  the  soil  because  it  imposed  on  him  too  much  work 
and  too  many  privations ;  he  has  preferred  the  factory  because 
it  gave  him  higher  wages  with  less  tiring  work  and  more  regulaj 
hours.  Why  should  he  return  to  the  land  which  cannot  offer  him 
an  equivalent  for  what  he  now  has?  ” 

Admitting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  M.  Meline  says  the 
reasons  are  easy  to  understand.  He  places  first  and  foremost 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  secondly  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  rural  population, 
especially  of  the  young  :  “  They  have  quitted  the  land,”  he 
states,  “not  because  of  its  failure  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  because  of  the  dreariness  of  existence 
in  the  country  and  the  apparent  fascinations  and  charms  of  the 
towns.” 

M.  Meline  speaks  wdth  the  authority  of  long  experience,  and 
in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the  rural  exodus  in  France — the 
country,  be  it  remembered,  of  peasant  proprietary — will,  I  believe, 
be  found  the  real  explanation  of  the  similar  situation  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  people,  while  not  averse  from  emigration  to 
foreign  countries  as  are  the  French,  in  addition  are  exposed  to 
the  attractions  of  a  far  greater  number  of  industries. 

As  it  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  France  and  other  countries 
that  Small  Holdings  in  themselves,  while  eminently  desirable  on 
national  grounds,  do  not  offer  sufficient  attractions  to  people  to 
keep  them  on  the  land,  it  will  be  as  well,  before  dealing  with 
various  suggestions  for  their  provision  in  this  country,  to  mention 
the  measures  which  this  eminent  French  statesman  considers  his 
own  country  should  adopt  “to  stem  the  flow  from  the  fields.” 

Firstly,  on  the  question  of  profit  for  the  farmer,  he  advises 
I  that  agriculturists  should  be  organised  in  co-operative  societies, 
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that  co-operative  credit  societies  should  be  formed  for  cheap 
loans,  agricultural  taxes  reduced,  and  transport  cheapened. 
Secondly,  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  induce  young  people  to 
stay  in  the  villages,  he  recommends  that  young  girls,  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life,  when  they  have  just  left  school 
should  be  given  ‘  ‘  special  training  to  make  them  appreciate  the 
life  of  the  country  and  realise  the  dignity  and  utility  of  farm- 
work.”  To  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  question  of  the 
education  of  girls,  M.  Meline  states  that  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Bouil- 
lerie,  in  his  Eeport  upon  the  Agricultural  Education  Exhibits 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1900,  explains  that  what  impelled 
Belgium  to  activity  was  the  knowledge  that  the  lack  of  women 
capable  of  managing  farms  was  a  prime  cause  of  the  rural  exodus. 

With  regard  to  these  proposals,  I  would  say  briefly  that  in 
my  view  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  situation  in  our  own 
country,  and  that  their  adoption,  with  the  addition  of  practical 
and  scientific  education  for  men,  is  necessary  if  Small  Holdings  { 
are  to  be  economically  successful  and  to  become  a  permanent 
institution  with  us;  and  that,  in  addition,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  brighten  village  life  and  to  relieve  its  monotony.  The  village 
hall,  the  reading-room,  the  rifle  club,  even  the  telephone,  would 
be  admirable  instruments  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  being  each  one  of  them  enterprises  that 
can  be  started  and  maintained  by  co-operative  effort  among  the 
inhabitants  themselves. 

Coming  to  the  suggestions  for  the  provision  of  Small  Holdings, 
there  are  certain  points  upon  which  there  is  common  agreement— 
viz.,  that  success  is  probable  on  a  variety  of  soils  and  under  a 
variety  of  conditions  where  special  care  is  taken  to  select  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  work  the  land  in  the  manner  for  which  it 
is  best  adapted ;  that  there  must  be  a  genuine  demand  by  really 
suitable  tenants  for  small  holdings,  that  local  knowledge  must 
be  utilised  and  local  people,  so  far  as  possible,  selected  for  tenan¬ 
cies,  and  that  where  the  land  is  wholly  unfitted  for  small  holdings, 
and  the  demand  artificial,  their  successful  creation  is  impossible. 

As  to  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  there  are  seriously  diver¬ 
gent  views.  Some  are  opposed  to  the  State  giving  assistance  in 
any  way  to  landowners,  while  others  consider  this  absolutely 
essential.  Some  advise  assisting  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings 
where  landlords  are  willing  to  sell,  by  State  advances  on  the  same 
conditions  as  obtain  in  Ireland  for  the  same  purpose.  Others  are 
opposed  to  any  increase  of  individual  ownership,  and  consider 
that  State  money  should  not  be  employed  for  creating  it.  This 
school  favours  the  extension  of  national  and  municipal  ownership 
of  land,  with  tenancy  for  small  holders.  There  are  others  who 
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consider  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  excellent 
machinery  which  co-operative  societies  afford  for  putting  people 
on  the  land. 

To  deal  with  these  views  in  order,  a  great  many  people  with 
whom  I  associate  myself  consider  that  one  of  the  most  economical 
and  effective  ways  of  increasing  Small  Holdings  is  that  the  State 
should  afford  landowners  the  use  of  money  for  this  purpose  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  The  real  obstacle  to  the 
creation  of  Small  Holdings  by  landowners  is  not  to  be  found  in 
their  objection  to  the  system,  but  in  their  inability  to  meet  the 
cost  of  equipment.  There  are  cases  where  landowners  are 
fortunate  enough  to  draw  money  from  other  sources  than  the 
land,  and  in  such  cases  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  have 
been  prepared  to  create  Small  Holdings  wherever  a  demand 
existed  for  them.  But  to  landowners  living  upon  their  rents, 
with  families  to  educate,  and  charges  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  meet,  the  cost  of  equipment  is  prohibitive.  If  they  were 
afforded  the  use  of  money  at  betw^een  3  and  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  Small  Holdings 
movement.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tenant  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  is  desirable,  because  when  times 
were  bad  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  for  him  to  have  an 
individual  as  a  landlord  than  a  State  or  County  Authority,  which 
would  have  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  tax-  or  rate¬ 
payer  and  tenant.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tax-  and  rate¬ 
payers  it  is  equally  desirable ,  as  it  would  save  them  from  expenses 
of  management  and  exposure  to  calls  to  make  good  possible  losses. 
.\nd,  as  regards  the  country,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  the  gainer, 
because  the  movement,  with  the  landlords  enlisted  in  its  promo¬ 
tion,  and  actively  working  on  its  behalf,  would  advance  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  it  could  possibly  do  under  local  or  central 
official  control. 

We  next  come  to  the  promotion  of  individual  ownership.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is,  in  my  view,  furnished  by 
the  opposition  with  which  it  meets  from  the  advocates  of  State 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  concentration  of  land  in  a  few  hands, 
with  the  consequent  divorce  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
soil,  furnishes  them  with  invaluable  material  for  stirring  and 
picturesque  appeals  to  the  prejudice  of  the  masses.  With  the 
extension  of  general  opportunities  on  the  easiest  terms  for 
individual  ownership,  their  case  would  lose  its  real  prop. 

Apart  from  such  opposition,  we  find  objection  taken  to 
individual  ownership  on  the  ground  that  the  capital  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation  would  be  locked  up  in 
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purchase,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  land  would  not  be 
properly  worked  and  the  buildings  would  not  be  kept  in  repair. 
These  objectors  overlook  the  fact  that,  under  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  Bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  tenant 
purchasing  would  not  be  required  to  put  down  any  capital,  and 
that  he  would  only  have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  cover  purchase 
money  and  interest  which  in  most  cases  would  not  be  equal  in 
amount  to  the  rent  that  he  would  pay  as  tenant.  The  best 
reply  to  their  objection  is  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  representative  agricultural 
body,  a  resolution  condemning  the  Bill  was  defeated,  and  an 
amendment  expressing  approval  of  it  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one. 

As  regards  the  proposal  that  co-operative  societies  should  be 
utilised  for  the  provision  of  Small  Holdings,  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  while  it  has  been  proved  in  practice 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  tenant,  affords  considerable  advantages 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the  ratepayer  in  special.  Under 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  County  Councils  may  purchase 
land  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Small  Holdings.  For  the 
expenses  of  such  a  transaction,  together  with  legal  charges,  the 
cost  of  management,  including  the  collection  of  rents  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  ratepayers  are  ultimately  responsible,  with 
the  result  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make  good  any  loss 
incurred  by  the  County  Council.  This  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient 
seriously  Fo  hinder  the  development  of  the  movement  of  county 
authorities.  By  acting  through  properly  organised  and  registered 
co-operative  societies,  with  substantial  men  among  their  members, 
the  ratepayers’  interests  would  be  safeguarded,  as  the  County 
Council  w'ould  have  the  security  of  the  association,  given  in  such 
form  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  would  be  relieved  from 
all  other  charges.  These  would  be  met  by  the  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  would  have  to  observe  such  conditions  as  to  sale, 
tenancy,  and  cultivation  as  the  County  Council  might  lay  down. 
If  the  same  methods  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  same  advantages  would  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  public 
by  acting  through  co-operative  societies,  in  the  first  place,  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  secured.  Where  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  landowner  to  call  upon  a  tenant  to  cultivate  in  a 
particular  way  or  up  to  a  certain  level  under  pain  of  notice,  a 
co-operative  society  is  able,  through  its  Committee,  which  is 
elected  by  the  members  and  directly  represents  them,  to  lay  down 
stringent  by-laws  and  to  insist  upon  their  strict  observance.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Aylestone  Co-operative  Allotments 
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Society,  tHe  largest  holder  in  land  was,  in  the  first  place,  warned 
for  not  observing  the  rules  of  the  Society  as  to  proper  cultivation. 
Disregarding  the  warning,  he  was  then  fined;  disregarding  the 
fine,  notice  was  given.  On  appealing  to  the  Committee  the  appeal 
was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  he  ‘  ‘  had  been  tried  by  his 
peers.”  In  the  second  place,  co-operative  societies  undoubtedly 
have  a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  the  intelligence  of  their 
members,  who  by  intercourse  at  their  meetings,  where 
subjects  dealing  with  agriculture  are  discussed,  are  led 
to  consider  and  study  the  latest  methods  of  improving  the 
fertility  of  their  holdings  and  of  getting  the  best  results  from 
the  money  they  lay  out  upon  the  feeding  stuffs  for  their  stock. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said,  in  connection  with  this  method,  that 
there  is  ample  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  a  landlord  who  can 
let  land  for  Small  Holdings  through  the  medium  of  a  substantial 
association  has  an  additional  inducement  to  create  Small 
Holdings. 

To  sum  up  the  case  as  I  have  put  it,  rural  depopulation  is  a 
serious  and  growing  evil.  The  fact  that  other  countries  with  a 
different  system  of  land  tenure  from  our  own  suffer  from  it  shows 
that  our  particular  system  of  land  tenure  is  not  responsible.  As 
it  is  prevalent  in  countries  of  peasant  proprietary  and  Small 
Holdings,  it  is  clear  that  these  systems  themselves  will  not  afford 
a  remedy.  Co-operation  for  purchase  and  sale,  for  production 
and  for  credit,  aiccompanied  by  a  proper  system  of  practical  and 
scientific  education  for  men,  with,  in  addition,  education  in 
hygiene  and  child  nurture  for  women  and  girls,  is  a  necessary 
complement ;  and  these  must  be  accompanied  by  a  development 
of  village  life  which  will  so  far  as  possible  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  inhabitants  the  opportunities  for  physical  and  mental 
recreation  and  development  which  towns  now  in  such  full  measure 
enjoy. 

As  regards  the  provision  of  Small  Holdings,  my  view  is  that 
the  share  of  the  State  and  the  County  Council  in  the  movement 
should  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  provision  of  advances 
of  money  to  landowners  for  the  subdivision  of  their  farms  and 
their  equipment  as  Small  Holdings,  and  to  co-operative  societies 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  providing  the  necessary 
buildings ;  and  that,  as  co-operation  in  its  various  forms  is  equally 
with  education  a  necessary  factor  in  their  success,  the  State 
should,  as  it  assists  in  the  one  case,  so  assist  in  the  other  to  the 
extent  of  making,  as  recommended  by  the  Small  Holdings  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  grant  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  through 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ,  under  such  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
think  desirable,  for  its  propagandist  work,  and  an  advance  on 
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approved  security  to  a  central  co-operative  agricultural  bank  of 
approved  standing  and  for  the  purpose  of  financing  village  co. 
operative  credit  societies. 

As  to  the  question  of  compelling  landowners  to  sell  land  for 
the  provision  of  Small  Holdings,  compulsory  purchase  in  the 
public  interest  being  recognised  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
national  policy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  extension  of  the  principle,  the  object  being 
to  secure  that  no  genuine  demand  for  Small  Holdings  should 
be,  wherever  possible,  unsatisfied,  and  that  no  individual  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good.  Such  power  of  compulsion 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
condition  that  full  and  adequate  price  is  to  be  paid  for  land  so 
sold,  and  that  the  amenities  of  a  property  are  not  in  any  way  to 
suffer  injury. 

Apart  from  the  admitted  readiness  of  the  majority  of  land- 
owners  to  furnish  Small  Holdings,  the  very  fact  that  compulsion 
was  in  the  background  would  bring  into  line  those  who  were 
apathetic  or  who  were  opposed  to  the  movement. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  various  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  Small  Holdings 
which  have  been  dealt  with.  Some  will  favour  one  proposal, 
some  another.  But  I  would,  in  all  seriousness,  ask  those  who 
regard  the  situation  as  a  grave  one,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
believe  in  individual  ownership  as  opposed  to  State  or  municipal 
tenancies  and  in  individual  effort  as  opposed  to  State  control,  to 
sink  minor  differences  and  to  unite  in  pressing  the  adoption  of 
them  all.  They  have  the.  further  merit  that,  while  in  their 
united  operation  they  will  afford  a  far  quicker  and  more  effective 
remedy  than  could  be  furnished  by  any  one  of  them  actine 
alone ,  they  will  make  no  violent  break  in  the  continuity  of  country 
life  by  driving  out  the  landowner,  but  will  enlist  his  sympathy 
and  active  support ,  and  will  further  convert  the  ratepayer  from 
an  opponent  into,  if  not  a  supporter,  at  least  a  benevolent  neutral. 

B.  A.  Yerbuhgh. 
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“There  is  a  panicky  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  generally 
that  they  do  not  know  what  is  behind  the  movement.  They 
are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  reason  the  matter  on  the  generally 
economic  side.  They  fear  that  it  is  a  preconcerted  movement ; 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  behind  it — some  sort  of  mysterious 
responsibility  that  they  do  not  understand  and  do  not  know"  the 
limits  of.”  Although  these  w’ords  were  spoken  by  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast 
population ,  they  very  accurately  sum  up  and  describe  the  attitude 
of  the  world  towards  Japan.  It  is  curious  that  there  should  exist 
such  a  persistent  suspicion  of  Japan  and  an  impossibility  to  believe 
in  her  sincerity,  and  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  white  races 
casts  anything  but  a  favourable  light  upon  what  their  inmost 
thoughts  are  as  to  the  probable  actions  of  any  Great  Power  face 
to  face  with  unlimited  opportunity.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
when  the  men  and  women  of  middle  age  in  England  and  America 
were  receiving  their  education  Japan  was  a  negligible  quantity 
in  the  comity  of  nations  has  considerable  importance  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  world’s  attitude  to-day.  It  seems  as  if  the  fear  of  the 
unknown  overweighs  all  and  every  reasonable  judgment  with 
regard  to  Japan !  They  are  different,  and  then  they  are  so  very 
strong  and  so  very  efficient ,  these  J apanese !  That  is  why  the 
peoples  of  the  West  do  not  like  them.  They  are  indispensable, 
they  admit,  “  but  w"e  cannot  trust  them  thoroughly  ”  !  Racial 
prejudice  wdth  fear  superadded  must  inevitably  create  distrust  of 
the  most  virulent  nature.  Japan  owes  her  recognition  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  her  successful  wars  and  the  proof  of 
military  and  naval  power  which  these  have  displayed,  and  it  is 
to  this  alone  that  she  has  to  trust  to  maintain  her  position. 
Well  might  the  Japanese  Minister  of  War  say,  as  he  declared 
recently,  that 

The  completion  of  the  Japanese  army  was  in  no  sense  an  aggressive  pre¬ 
paration,  but  was  solely  an  insurance  against  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A 
military  force  could  not  be  created  in  a  day,  and  without  it  a  country’s 
prestige  and  safety  could  not  be  guaranteed. 

The  fact  that  Japan  possesses  a  strong  navy,  and  is  able 
to  construct  warships  herself,  made  all  the  world  desire 
to  profess  friendship.  The  two  grim  warships,  lying  now- 
before  one  port  and  now-  before  another,  w-ere  the  true  indi- 
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cation  of  European  and  American  estimation  of  Japan,  quite 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  recognition  of  her  peaceful  victories  or 
her  peaceful  international  endeavour.  There  was  much  elo- 
quence  expended  over  the  two  war  vessels,  but  even  in  this 
the  cloven  hoof  of  race  prejudice  was  to  be  seen.  Great 
Britain,  whose  reliance  upon  the  Japanese  navy  has  enabled 
her  to  make  more  adequate  preparations  for  the  defence  of  her 
own  coasts,  has  never  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  make  any 
Japanese  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  an  Honorary  Admiral  | 
in  the  British  navy.  The  question  has  been  discussed,  but 
nothing  has  been  done — the  misguided  habit  of  putting  Japan 
in  a  race  class  by  herself  reasserted  itself,  and  the  Japanese 
nation  and  people  did  not  receive  that  mark  of  naval  distinction. 
Similarly,  it  was  easier  to  present  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to 
the  Persian  monarch  than  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  although 
he  was  the  ruler  of  Britain’s  ally.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  race  prejudice  is  not  equally  exercised  against  all  Asiatic 
races,  but  that  Japan,  by  reason  of  her  superiority,  stands  at 
the  head  of  those  whom  it  pleases  us  to  treat  as  different  and, 
therefore,  inferior.  Even  the  German  Emperor,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  quite  obliterated  from  his  memory  the  old  idea  of 
“  yellow  peril,”  is  influenced  by  this  race  prejudice  and  uneasy 
alarm,  although  he  makes  every  protestation  of  friendship 
and  alliance.  Speaking  at  Kiel  to  the  crews  of  the  two  Japanese 
cruisers,  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  pay  Japan’s  naval  power 
the  following  compliment  : — 

Representing  our  nation  and  our  navy  we  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  you 
and  your  ships.  .  .  .  We  are  also  thankful  for  the  good  impression  given  by 
the  visit  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet  and  its  crew,  and  express  our  earnest  wish 
that  the  navies  of  both  countries — J apan  and  Germany — will  go  hand  in  hand 
always  with  a  common  end  and  aim  in  view.  May  the  flags  of  Japan  and 
Germany  float  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  happiness  of  the  globe. 

Frankly  admitting  the  existence  of  race  prejudice,  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  endless  complications  in  the  future,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  socialistic 
and  labour  elements  amongst  us,  who  misread  socialism  to  mean 
permanent  advantage  to  the  lazy  and  thoughtless  white  labourer 
to  the  detriment  of  any  other  labourer,  be  he  never  so  industrious 
and  estimable.  Indeed,  those  are  the  last  qualities  which  can 
be  expected  to  have  weight  with  those  enlightened  representa¬ 
tives  of  labour  who  are  beginning  to  believe  that  even  if  they 
did  not  create  the  world,  they  at  least  came  in  later  and  put  in 
an  eight-hours  day  in  trimming  it  up  and  making  it  A  1  at  the 
Union  offices.  With  men  and  organisations  such  as  these,  it  is 
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hopeless  to  expect  that  race  prejudice  will  diminish ;  it  is  their 
object  rather  to  increase  and  magnify  it.  But  there  is  a  force 
which  has  not  yet  fallen  under  the  sway  of  these  demagogues, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
probably  of  America,  may  yet  be  enlightened  as  to  the  fallacy 
of  imagining  that  racial  differences  form  an  impassable  gulf. 
Bace  prejudice  may  be  replaced  by  a  frank  understanding 
of  race  differences  coupled  with  an  endeavour  to  find  means  of 
drawing  closer  together.  Any  other  course  is  bound  to  result 
in  disaster  and  calamity  which  may  involve  even  the  superior 
white  person  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  egotistical 
opinion  of  himself.  And  here  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  Christian  Church  has  had  in  producing  race 
prejudice.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  that  Church,  which  now 
lulls  its  conscience  to  rest  by  the  despatch  of  unnecessary  and 
incompetent  missionaries  throughout  the  world,  has  to  bear  the 
blame  for  the  fact  that  the  races  of  Asia  are  regarded  as  different 
and  inferior.  They  are  “  the  poor  heathen  who  are  born  to  be 
eternally  damned,”  and  that  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Church 
has  been  preaching  to  the  white  races  of  the  Asiatics  from  time 
immemorial.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  white 
so-called  Christian  races  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conscious  pride  and  that  race  prejudice  is  perpetuated  and  exag¬ 
gerated.  Every  penny  placed  in  the  missionary  box  by  child  or 
adult  intensifies  the  feeling  of  racial  difference,  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  it  would  be  well  to  have  done  with  the  extremely  expen¬ 
sive  hypocrisy  of  foreign  missions.  Even  the  socialist  elements 
would  approve  of  such  a  course  if  they  could  see  some  chance 
of  diverting  the  three  million  odd  pounds  devoted  annually  to 
missions,  to  old-age  pensions,  or  some  such  idea.  While  the 
Church  continues  to  pray  for  the  poor  heathen  in  their  darkness, 
and  the  missionaries  continue  to  prey  on  the  same  poor  heathen , 
race  prejudice  will  continue  to  grow  and  divide  nations. 

Conscious  of  the  ever-present  undercurrent  of  race  prejudice 
existing  in  the  world,  the  Japanese  made  provision  for  its  defeat 
in  concluding  the  agreement  with  France.  In  this  document, 
or  rather  in  the  accompanying  declaration,  it  is  laid  down  that 
“the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation  shall  be  accorded  to 
the  officers  and  subjects  of  Japan  in  French  Indo-China,  in  all 
that  concerns  their  persons  and  the  protection  of  their  property, 
and  the  same  treatment  shall  be  applied  to  the  subjects  and 
l^oUges  of  French  Indo-China  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  signed 
between  Japan  and  France  on  the  11th  of  August,  1896.”  The 
last  phrase  gives  the  world  to  understand  that  when  new  treaties 
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are  made  between  Japan  and  the  Powers,  special  clauses  will 
be  inserted  to  save  the  Western  peoples  from  their  own  race 
prejudice  handicap,  and  to  place  the  rights  of  Japanese  citizens 
abroad  on  a  perfect  equality  in  all  lands  with  those  of  other 
foreigners. 

Speaking  of  race  prejudice,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
America  said  recently  :  — 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  We  really  ought  not  to  talk  about  it;  it  is 
a  point  upon  which  every  one  is  so  sensitive.  But  I  will  make  bold  to  sbt 
that  I  believe  it  possible  for  the  race  question  to  adjust  itself.  I  deny  that 
difference  of  race  implies  necessarily  ineradicable  enmity.  I  hold  that  the 
meeting  of  East  and  West,  which  it  is  given  to  our  own  wonderful  age  to 
witness,  will  result  in  mutual  contribution  to  a  larger  human  ideal  than 
either  hemisphere  now  possesses,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  loftier,  more 
tolerant,  and  richer  civilisation  than  time  has  yet  seen.  Which  is  the 
nobler,  which  is  to  be  the  way  of  the  future — tenacity  in  differences  which 
make  each  so  far  barbaric  ;  or  acceptance  of  all  that  each  may  learn  of  the 
other  to  round  out  the  fulness  of  human  character? 

The  British  make  themselves  believe  more  easily  that 
they  have  not  race  prejudice  because  they  do  not  come 
into  permanent  contact  with  different  branches  of  the  human 
race,  but  the  Colonists  show  clearly  enough  the  British  state  of 
mind  called  into  activity.  We  share  with  the  Chinaman  the 
race  prejudice  which  leads  him  to  regard  our  noble  selves  as 
“  foreign  devils.”  And  yet  wdth  regard  to  Japan  and  Japanese 
policy,  hampering  our  ideas  with  the  useless  lumber  of  race 
prejudice  is  both  foolish  and  criminal.  We  need  only  study 
Japanese  words  and  deeds  to  realise  that  in  our  ally  we  have 
found  a  people  and  a  nation  singularly  developed  in  the  higher 
national  ideas,  and  a  pioneer  in  international  morality.  The 
keynote  of  Japan’s  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  addressed 
to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  The  Hague  Conference  by  the 
Emperor  :  “We  are  deeply  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.”  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how 
dear  to  Japan  are  her  prestige  and  legitimate  national  pride,  but 
undoubtedly  they  play  a  great  role  in  the  determining  of  Japan’s 
policy.  “  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,”  says  Marquis  Ito, 
“Japan’s  national  policy  is  characterised  by  consistent  en¬ 
deavours  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Japan  fought  the  late  war  for  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  .  .  .  Should  Japan  fail  faith¬ 
fully  to  observe  these  principles,  her  credit  and  prestige  would 
fall  to  the  ground.”  A  noteworthy  example  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  this  national  desire  for  peace  creates  was  given 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  to 
transfer  the  United  States  navy  to  the  Pacific  was  received  in 
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Japan  with  remarkable  calm.  What  would  have  been  the  result 
in  America  of  a  decision  in  Tokyo  to  send  the  Japanese  fleet 
for  a  cruise  in  Atlantic  waters?  The  Japanese  naval  authorities 
look  forward  to  learning  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  moving  of  large  homogeneous  fleets  long  distances,  at  the 
expense  of  America,  because,  as  one  naval  officer  put  it,  “  The 
Americans  publish  all  their  naval  experiences.”  Imagine  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  feeling  in  London  if  during  any 
of  the  past  crises  with  Germany  the  Kaiser  had  announced  his 
intention  of  massing  all  his  fleet  at  the  nearest  German  point 
to  Great  Britain,  and  then  it  is  more  possible  to  give  the 
Japanese  the  credit  they  deserve  by  their  restraint  under  un¬ 
doubted  sensational  newspaper  temptation. 

Lest,  however,  foreign  Powers  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
peaceful  desires  of  Japan,  honestly  declared  and  honestly  adhered 
to,  to  go  too  far  in  the  way  of  lowering  the  national  dignity,  it 
is  well  to  remind  them  of  the  Japanese  proverb  which  says  that 
“even  the  Buddha  gets  angry  if  his  face  be  three  times  slapped.” 

The  universally  existing  race  prejudice  is  generally  more  nega¬ 
tive  than  positive,  but  there  have  been  recent  instances  of  posi¬ 
tive  action  which  show  how  perilously  easy  it  is  to  play  upon 
the  race  ignorance  of  the  masses.  It  is  true  that  the  active 
instances  of  race  prejudice  are  called  into  being  by  class  pre¬ 
judice,  and  are  quite  as  much  due  to  conscious  self-interest  as 
to  ignorant  detestation  of  an  alien  people.  Dealing  with  this 
question.  The  Times  whites  editorially  :  — 

This  aspect  of  the  movement  is  not  honestly  avowed  in  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings  designed  for  the  consumption  of  educated  British  readers,  but  it  is 
conspicuous  enough  behind  the  veil  of  lofty  moral  and  patriotic  sentiment 
which  is  clumsily  thrown  over  it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  straightforward  to  misrepresent 
a  class  movement  as  a  moral  uprising  against  the  wickedness  of  the  Oriental, 
and  it  is  altogether  intolerable  that  such  a  movement  should  be  prosecuted 
in  open  disregard  of  all  interests  and  of  all  rights,  save  the  supposed  interests 
and  rights  of  the  elass  which  carries  it  on.  ' 

The  recent  anti-Japanese  agitations  in  California  and  British 
Columbia  merit  some  attention ,  since  they  throw  much  valuable 
light  upon  the  methods  of  those  who  would  augment  and  keep 
alive  race  prejudice  against  the  Japanese.  It  is  astounding  that 
so  barefaced  a  deception  should  have  succeeded  so  long  in  taking 
in  everyone,  and  that  the  unscrupulous  labour  unions  of  the 
West  of  America  should  have  been  able  to  create  an  artificial 
agitation  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world.  While  the  British  public  may  be  content  to  trade 
upon  the  long-suffering  patience  of  the  Japanese  people,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  agitation  against  the  Japanese  brings  with 
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it  agitation  against  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  that  to.  bend 
the  knee  to  labour  unions  with  regard  to  them  cannot  fail  to 
produce  disastrous  results  upon  the  British  position  in  India. 
It  is  all  very  well  letting  our  colonies  sow  the  wind,  but  it  is 
we  who  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  Whether  it  be  the  question  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  or  Natal,  or  of  the  Japanese  and 
Indians  in  Canada,  there  is  lamentable  evidence  that  the  Colonial 
agitators  and  their  dupes  appear  to  be  absolutely  insensible  of 
the  Empire  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  duties  which  each 
l)ortion  of  that  Empire  owes  to  the  whole.  Thus  we  see  that 
race  prejudice  is  tending  to  tear  asunder  the  British  Empire  under 
a  false  and  specious  plea  of  preserving  the  various  colonies  for 
the  British-born  white  man. 

The  race  troubles  in  California  date  in  their  active  form  from 
the  coming  into  power  in  San  Francisco  of  the  Labour  Unions 
with  the  attendant  progressive  corruption  which  has  been  partially 
revealed  to  the  American  public.  Of  course,  in  the  past  the 
labour  unions  had  made  sporadic  efforts  to  exclude  the  Chinese 
and,  indeed,  every  species  of  labour  which  really  wanted  to  work 
and  was  not  ready  to  place  itself  under  their  control.  The  better 
the  workman,  the  more  bitterly  must  they  oppose  his  coming, 
and  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  labour  unions  whether  the  people 
of  California  suffer,  so  long  as  their  monopoly  is  maintained. 
The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  suffering  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  labour  unions,  those  pernicious  trusts  of  men  who 
object  to  the  coming  of  serious  workmen  who  will  enable  progress 
to  be  made  naturally  and  not  under  the  cramped  circumstances 
they  would  like  to  dictate.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  workmen 
to  build  railways,  to  gather  fruit,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if  none  be  forth- 
•rroming,  the  country  will  suffer  serious  setbacks;  but  what  is 
the  welfare  of  the  country  or  of  the  world  to  a  trade  or  labour 
union,  whose  energies  are  bent,  after  the  supreme  duty  of  gain, 
upon  reducing  individual  initiative  and  joy  of  work  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  Californian  coast  to  look 
backward  a  few  years  for  them  to  see  the  enormous  advantages 
that  they  have  received  from  Asiatic  labour  in  the  past.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  serious  and  responsible  inhabitants  deprecate 
the  outcry,  and  feel  that  without  some  form  of  free  labour  they 
must  perish,  just  as  Hawaii  would  have  perished  without  the 
Japanese  labourer.  There  are  really,  however,  comparatively  few 
Japanese  in  California.  The  Japanese  Consul -G-eneral  in  San 
Francisco  gives  their  number  as  about  50,000,  of  whom  60  to  70 
per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  San  Francisco  they  own 
50  miscellaneous  stores  and  77  restaurants.  Truly  a  formidable 
spectre !  The  reasoned  American  view  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Albert 
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Shaw,  whose  position  enables  him  to  reflect  very  accurately  the 
views  of  the  President  ; — “It  is  not,”  he  says, 

a  question  of  superior  and  inferior  races.  In  some  ways,  if  not  in  most 
wavs,  the  Japanese  working  classes  are  superior  to  these  white  people 
from  Europe  who  are  now  passing  inspection  in  the  port  of  New  York 
at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  every  week.  It  is  not  that  the  Orientals 
are  to  be  looked  down  upon,  but  that  they  are  so  radically  different  as  to 
make  any  early  assimilation  impossible.  Under  our  existing  treaties  with 
Japan  we  have  a  right  to  exclude  coolie  labour.  .  .  .  The  agitation  of 
organised  white  labour  against  the  Japanese  had  become  so  bitter  that 
it  expressed  itself  in  foolish  and  indefensible  ways.  .  .  .  The  behaviour  of 
the  San  Franciscan  school  board  was  without  excuse,  and  was  at  once 
mischievous  and  contemptible.  Under  the  pretence  that  full-grown  Japanese 
men  were  entering  the  primary  grades  with  American  boys  and  girls  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  English,  an  order  was  issued  excluding  all  Japanese 
children  from  the  public  schools.  .  .  .  The  school  trouble  was  followed  by 
the  mobbing  of  Japanese  restaurants  and  various  other  acts  of  lawlessness 
against  people  who  had  the  same  legal  right  to  be  here  that  any  American 
traveller  has  in  Japan. 

As  to  the  immigration  of  Japanese,  Dr.  Shaw  admits  that, 

“  knowing  the  attitude  of  our  Government  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  our  Pacific  coast,  the  Japanese  Government  does 
not  issue  any  passports  to  labourers  destined  to  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  ....  none  are  coming  except  the  limited 
number  who  drift  across  the  Mexican  or  Canadian  borders.”  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  Japanese  authorities  were  not  anxious 
for  their  population  to  come  to  America  and  help  the  America  us 
out  of  their  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  much  more 
to  Japan’s  taste  that  the  tide  of  emigration  should  flow  to  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  where  they  form  a  valuable  asset  of  the  empire. 
But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  Japan  to  ignore  indignities 
and  affronts  offered  to  her  nationals  wherever  they  may  happen 
to  settle.  The  reasoning  American  public  east  of  the  Eockies 
does  not  share  so  enthusiastically  the  rancour  of  the  labour  union 
tyrants  of  the  West.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted 
a  resolution  deprecating  the  agitation,  and  declared  itself  opposed 
to  any  legislation  discriminating  against  Japanese,  while  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  speaks  in  very  strong  language 
of  the  agitators.  It  places  the  blame  on  “  the  professional  labour 
leaders,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  maintain  a  shortage  of  labour,  so 
that  with  the  demand  greatly  exceeding  the  supply  it  may  be 
an  easy  matter  to  enforce  any  standard  which  the  union  may 
decree  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of  work.  .  .  .  What  does 
the  labouring  man  care  whether  or  not  a  few  thousand  Orientals 
can  be  assimilated?  The  negro  is  less  assimilable  than  the 
Japanese,  but  the  negro  is  quite  popular  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  work,  and. 
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therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  labour 
Trust.” 

Not  only  has  an  outcry  been  made  against  the  fact  of  Japanese 
immigration,  which,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Shaw,  is  practically  non¬ 
existent,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  disparage  the  moral 
standing  of  the  Japanese.  This,  from  the  highly  moral  labour 
bosses  and  their  satellites  of  San  Francisco,  is  rather  farcical. 

For  those  who  appear  content  to  receive  from  week  to  week  an  unremittent 
inflow  of  the  offscourings  of  European  society  to  offer  social  and  ethical 
objections  to  Japanese  immigration  is  surely  the  most  absurd  and  farcical 
condition  to  which  a  false  argument  can  descend.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  immi. 
grant,  generally  speaking,  is  superior  to  those  now  pouring  into  the  United 
States  from  Europe  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  a  year.  .  .  . 


The  theoretical  view  was  put  by  an  American  writing  on  the 
subject  when  he  said  : — 

If  all  men  are  born  free,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  avers, 
they  doubtless  have  the  right  to  go  and  live  and  labour  whithersoever  they 
will,  so  long  as  they  honour  and  abide  by  the  laws  of  their  domicile.  But 
to  exclude  from  one  country  the  citizens  of  another,  on  the  ground  of  their 
superior  ability  to  compete  in  certain  lines  of  enterprise  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  in  accordance  with  the  blood-bought  institutions  of  the  free 
American  people. 

The  San  Francisco  troubles  were  followed,  and  will  be  followed, 
by  other  and  more  serious  agitation  elsewhere.  The  organ  of  the 
labour  unions,  the  “  Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League,”  is 
spreading  its  ramifications  north  and  south  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  is  meeting  with  some  considerable  success  owing  to 
the  readiness  of  many  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  aid  and 
abet  their  crimes.  Bellingham  has  acquired  an  unpleasant 
notoriety  in  this  respect,  while  Seattle  has  given  the  only  instance 
of  any  readiness  to  obey  the  United  States  law  rather  than  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  mob.  As  in  international  affairs  so  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  foreign  friendly  lands,  the  Japanese  find  that  it  is  only 
‘‘  the  strong  man  armed  ”  who  can  hope  for  consideration,  and 
so  they  prepare  to  meet  mob-violence  with  armed  resistance. 
The  newspapers  have  fanned  the  flame  of  race  prejudice  until 
they  have  rightly  been  described  as  the  ‘  ‘  yellow  peril  ’  ’  of  the 
world.  Viscount  Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  rightly  said  in  an  interview  during  the  crisis  : — 

Madness  has  seized  so  many  people.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  where  these 
silly  stories  are  invented,  where  this  insane  clamour  is  generated.  A  psycho¬ 
logist  would  find  it  interesting  to  follow  the  building  up  of  the  fabric  of 
falsehood  and  fallacy  as  an  irresponsible  person  here  tells  an  irresponsible 
paper  something,  which  it  prints,  and  which  an  irresponsible  agitator  cables 
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to  a  negligible  Japanese  jingo  paper,  and  which  it  prints  in  connection  with 
irresponsible  comment  and  invented  interviews,  the  whole  coming  back  here 
magnified  and  distorted,  but  presented  as  an  index  of  universal  Japanese 
sentiment.  The  thing  is  ridiculous,  of  course.  Still,  when  one  considers 
the  possibilities  it  is  gigantically  wicked.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideously 
wicked  than  to  involve  my  country  and  yours  in  war. 

Admiral  Yamamoto  met  the  American  reporters  on  his  arrival 
in  New  York  with  the  following  declaration  : — 

I  wish  you  would  all  do  your  best  for  peace.  We  want  peace.  America 
is  a  country  which  has  long  had  friendly  relations  with  Japan.  This  old 
feeling  cannot  be  broken  by  a  passing  storm.  But  it  depends  upon  your 
pens.  I  think  newspapers,  especially  in  Japan,  tend  to  exaggerate.  News¬ 
papers  cannot  be  too  careful  when  they  have  to  deal  with  so  delicate  a  thing 
as  the  relations  existing  between  two  countries.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  editors  of  the  United  States  have  great  scruples  and  are  very  careful  in 
this  respect. 


Delicate  irony  which  we  may  hope  was  appreciated  by  the  re¬ 
porters  !  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  appears  to  be  as 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  newspapers  as  before  the 
Spanish  War.  Newspapers  mean  power  to  their  possessors,  and 
it  has  actually  happened  that  an  American  citizen,  desiring  a  high 
diplomatic  post  abroad,  has  found  the  easiest  way  of  attainment 
;  by  the  purchase  of  an  influential  political  newspaper  shortly 
before  a  presidential  election.  Being  thus  ruled  by  an  unscru- 
j  pulous,  sensation-loving  Press  and  unscrupulous,  selfish  trade 
unions,  it  must  be  hard  for  the  American  man  in  the  street  to 
arrive  at  any  sane  idea  of  foreign  aft'airs. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  liberty  allowed  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  to  send  cables  as  they  would  from  Japan  during  the 
period  of  tension  with  America  has  led  to  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  an  official  inspection  of  all  cablegrams  de¬ 
spatched  from  any  country  during  a  crisis.  In  time  of  war  this 
I  is  now  recognised  as  legitimate  and  necessary.  Why  not  prevent 
wars  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  precaution?  It  is  certain  that, 
had  there  been  no  newspapers  thirsting  for  circulation  and  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  no  correspondents  with  funds  for  cable  tolls,  there 
would  have  been  no  apparent  crisis,  and  diplomatic  relations 
would  have  been  much  easier.  Of  course,  in  this  special  case 
.  those  at  Washington  in  authority  were  not  averse  to  having 
I  a  mountain  made  out  of  a  mole-hill,  since  it  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  his  campaign  for  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  in  foreign  affairs  the  Federal  Government 
could  override  the  State  authorities.  The  great  feat  of  sending 
the  entire  American  fleet  to  the  Pacific  could  never  have  been 
even  mooted,  had  not  the  newspapers  first  made  the  people  mad 
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on  the  Japanese  question,  and  blinded  their  own  eyes  by  the  dust 
they  threw  up  in  the  effort.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
navy  is  the  most  reliable  and  trustworthy  weapon  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  its  presence  at  San 
Francisco  may  well  be  of  inestimable  value  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  coercing  the  Californians  to  accept  his  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  Federal  control.  It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to 
send  military  forces  to  California  with  the  recognised  object  of 
enforcing  the  Federal  will — it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  State 
through  which  the  troops  had  to  pass  to  make  progress  impos¬ 
sible.  But  the  navy  is  in  a  different  position ;  the  only  dif&culty 
w'as  how  to  get  the  vessels  to  the  Pacific  without  creating  a  State 
panic.  The  Japanese  affair  afforded  the  excuse,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  with  one  accord  cheered  the  idea.  But  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Californians  to  realise  that  they  may  more  likely  feel 
the  brunt  of  the  President’s  mailed  fist  than  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Press  was  far  more  moderate  in  tone,  and  it  was 
possible  for  the  Japan  Mail  to  declare  with  pride  that  “there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  never  since  any  country, 
possessing  a  newspaper  Press,  became  involved  in  a  complication 
with  another  country  has  the  tone  of  the  former’s  journals  been 
so  remarkably  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  Jingoism  as  the 
journals  of  Japan  have  been.  They  deserve  the  greatest  credit, 
deserve  to  be  held  up  as  a  model.” 

Two  American  business  men  who  were  visiting  Japan  during 
the  crisis  with  America  wrote  that  they  ‘  ‘  were  unable  to  discover 
any  of  the  anti-American  feeling  which  is  so  much  spoken  of  in 
the  newspapers  in  America.  ...  In  meeting  a  large  number 
of  officials  and  business  men,  the  only  expressions  we  have  heard 
were  those  of  regret  for  San  Francisco’s  attitude,  nothing  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  Press  of  the  United  States  regarding  anti- 
American  demonstrations  in  Japan  were  found  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  creation  of  the  American  newspaper  man.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  remarkable  contrast 
would  have  made  the  San  Franciscans  ashamed  of  themselves, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  these  worthies  do  not  know 
either  the  meaning  of  shame  or  the  elements  of  decency.  And 
there  is  testimony  to  this  fact  ; — 

Soon  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Japanese  Government  and  Eed  Cross  Society  not  only  sent  their 
sympathy  and  condolences,  but  also  the  good  round  sum  of 
246,000  American  dollars  to  the  relief  fund,  for  the  good  of  all 
the  homeless  in  the  city.  This  sum  was  received  with  avidity 
and  official  thanks,  as  it  might  well  be,  seeing  that  Japan,  a 
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comparatively  poor  country,  just  emerging  from  a  great  war, 
sent  more  money  than  did  all  the  rest  of  the  sympathetic  world 
toffether,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  widow’s  mite  of  the 
derman  Emperor.  The  figures  are  instructive  : — Canada  sent 
144,541  dollars;  China,  30,000;  France,  18,000;  Mexico,  13,269; 
England.  6,522;  Australia,  385;  Columbia  (in  South  America), 
•200 ;  Eussia,  51 ;  Belgium,  50  ;  Germany,  50  ;  and  Cuba,  5  dollars. 
This  makes  a  total  of  213,074  dollars,  as  against  which  the 
Japanese  Government  sent  100,000  dollars,  and  the  Japanese  Bed 
Cross  Society,  146,000  dollars,  a  total  of  246,000  dollars,  or  about 
£49,200!  Mr.  George  Kennan,  writing  in  the  Outlook,  from 
personal  investigation  points  out  the  noble  gratitude  of  San 
Francisco,  many  of  whose  municipal  leaders  probably  profited 
largely  from  the  charity  of  the  “  despised  Oriental.” 

A  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this  money,  and  while  the  San  Francisco 
Belief  Committee  was  drawing  cheques  against  the  fund  of  which  it  formed 
part,  Professor  Omori,  an  eminent  Japanese  scientist,  was  stoned  by  hood¬ 
lums  in  the  streets  of  the  very  city  to  which  Japan  had  extended  a  friendly 
hand  of  sympathy  jmd  goodwill,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  his  face  was  slapped 
by  a  labour  union  man  in  the  California  town  of  Eureka.  .  .  .  Attacks  were 
made  upon  many  Japanese  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  one  case  at  least  upon 
Japanese  Christians  who  were  going  peacefully  to  church.  ...  If  American 
Christians  had  been  assaulted,  and  if  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  been 
stoned,  slapped,  and  covered  with  dust  and  ashes  by  Oriental  hoodlums  in 
the  streets  of  Sendai,  just  after  we  had  sent  a  generous  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  famine  in  northern  Japan,  we  should  have  been 
surprised,  to  say  the  least. 

And  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  San  Franciscan  gratitude ; 
“less  than  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  Japanese  con¬ 
tribution  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  directing  the  principals  of  all  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  to  exclude  Japanese  pupils  ....  schools 
which  they  have  attended  for  years,  and  which  are  open  to 
Italians,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Eussians,  Poles,  Armenians, 
Mexicans,  Greeks,  and  Jews.”  It  may  be  that  the  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans  did  not  all  approve  of  the  action  of  their  labour  union 
masters,  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  expression  of  shame 
on  their  part  for  this  singular  display  of  ingratitude. 

Not  content  with  causing  trouble  in  the  United  States,  the 
labour  unions  sought  to  involve  Canada  in  the  pickle,  probably 
because  unless  they  did  so  their  employer  vassals  would  grow 
restive  at  the  sight  of  Canada  progressing  normally  with  the 
aid  of  Oriental  labour,  while  they  were  starving  and  being 
mined  by  the  lack  of  labour.  Consul-General  Noss4  estimates 
the  number  of  Japanese  now  in  British  Columbia  at  6,000, 
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as  against  4,515  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1901.  The  net 
immigration  for  the  last  eight  months  from  Japan  he  places 
at  641,  of  whom  only  about  half  were  labourers.  The  treaty 
with  Japan,  under  which  the  Canadians  do  not  hesitate  to  benefit 
in  their  trade  with  Japan,  gives  the  Japanese  a  specially  good 
standing  with  regard  to  the  present  agitation ;  as  the  Japanese 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  said  :  “  We  need  each  other  in 
the  development  of  our  mutual  interests.  We  need  each  other’s 
markets,  each  other’s  skill,  experience,  and  labour.  Nor  do  we 
need  to  feel  any  jealousy  of  each  other,  for  there  is  room  for 
all,  and  every  door  is  open.”  The  Times  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  says  of  the  Canadian  agitation  : — 

I  retain  the  opinion  previously  expressed  as  the  result  of  personal  investi- 
gation  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  agitation  is  unjustifiable  and  wicked.  It 
began  at  San  Francisco,  and  has  spread  through  the  worst  elements  of  the 
population  along  the  entire  coast.  It  is  no  use  mincing  matters;  the  fact 
is  that  the  whole  trouble  can  be  traced  to  the  Irish  labour  leaders,  who  have 
been  enthusiastically  aided  in  San  Francisco  by  a  certain  Scandinavian  who 
is  a  born  agitator,  and  whose  influence  has  had  the  most  deplorable  results. 
This  man  is  the  President  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League  of 
San  Francisco. 

If  the  agitation  originated  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  were  Canadians  ready  enough  to  take  it 
up.  The  Mayor  of  Vancouver  seems  one  of  these,  aiding  and 
abetting  the  agitators,  starting  a  fund  to  send  Hindu  immigrants 
to  Ottawa,  and  declaring  that  Japa^n  will  be  unable  to  collect  a 
penny  of  indemnity  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  rioters.  Such 
an  official  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  land,  even  if  his  excuse 
would  be  that  he  dare  not  imperil  his  re-election.  The  labour 
unions  of  Vancouver  have  warned  the  employers  of  Asiatics  to 
fill  their  places  with  whites  within  thirty  days  on  pain  of  strikes 
and  boycotts.  In  face  of  this,  what  chance  has  the  protest  of 
the  Ottawa  Central  Government  or  the  Imperial  Government  to 
produce  any  effect?  The  labour  union  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  British  Government,  afraid  of 
its  labour  “  allies  ”  at  home,  will  hesitate  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  its  Japanese  allies  in  its  colonies,  just  as  it  will 
allow  the  Hindu  immigrants  to  be  mobbed  and  cast  back  upon 
the  waters  by  local  rioters.  Even  a  pro-American  paper,  such 
as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  cannot  find  a  serious  labour  case  against 
the  Japanese  in  Canada,  while  it  can  and  does  find  one  against 
the  labour  unions.  “The  Oriental,”  says  their  correspondent, 
‘  ‘  is  competing  with  no  one  at  present ;  he  is  only  performing 
work  which  would  otherwise  be  left  undone.”  The  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Government  has  been  correct  if  ineffectual,  and 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Mayor  of 

Vancouver  : — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  learned  with  the  deepest  regret 
of  the  indignities  and  cruelties  of  which  certain  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  the  friend  and  ally  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  have  been  the 
victims,  and  he  hopes  that  peace  will  be  promptly  restored,  and  that  all  the 
cflenders  will  be  punished. 

This  was  strongly  worded  but  ignored  by  the  local  Canadians, 
as  was  also  the  representation  from  Ottawa  that  “the  main¬ 
tenance  of  treaty  rights  of  Japanese  residents  is  a  matter  of 
Imperial  duty.”  In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  central 
authorities  tremble  before  the  vision  of  a  rousing  of  the  spectre 
of  federal  control  in  foreign  affairs.  As  the  Daily  Telegraph  well 
said  of  the  Pacific  coast  outbreaks  : — 

Canadians  and  Americans  would  be  the  first  to  call  for  the  strong  protect¬ 
ing  hand  of  their  respective  Governments  if  their  nationals  were  subjected 
to  such  shameful  and  unprovoked  attacks  as  those  which  Japanese  and  Chinese 
have  experienced  in  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver.  This  Boxer  spirit — com¬ 
pounded  as  it  is  of  racial  alienation,  aggravated  by  a  lively  fear  of  the 
intruder’s  industrial  virtues  and  economic  cheapness — must  be  ruthlessly 
suppressed.  It  is  sheer  savagery  by  whomsoever  displayed,  and  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  nations.  The  question  is  one  for  diplomacy  to  settle, 
not  from  any  narrow  standpoint,  but  from  the  broadest  outlook,  and,  while 
due  regard  is  paid  to  provincial  or  State  prejudices,  the  larger  considerations 
of  Imperial  politics  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  forgotten.  They  must,  in  the 
last  resort,  be  paramount. 

The  action  of  the  Vancouver  labour  unions  becomes  much  more 
criminal  when  it  is  seen  that  the  riots  were  deliberately  premedi¬ 
tated,  and  not  the  outcome  of  chance  circumstances.  On  August 
■28th  the  Colonist  of  Victoria  announced  that  “  the  city’s  fifty- 
eight  labour  unions  will  participate  in  what  promises  to  be  the 
biggest  anti-Asiatic  demonstration  in  the  history  of  the  coast  on 
Saturday,  September  7th.”  Why,  then,  Japan  might  well  ask, 
were  no  preventive  measures  taken? 

So  much  for  the  reasons  which  have  called  into  prominence  the 
fact  that  race  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  that  the  world 
looks  for  a  higher  standard  from  Japan  than  from  any  other 
Great  Power.  This  idea  has  been  heightened  by  the  abortive  so- 
called  Korean  mission  to  The  Hague.  It  was  remarkable  that 
this  unwa,rr anted  attack  upon  Japan  should  have  met  with  hearing 
and  encouragement  from  men  of  standing  and  supposed  know¬ 
ledge  of  international  affairs.  The  readiness  with  which  these 
swallowed  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Koreans  and  their  advisers  passes 
comprehension,  and  can  only  be  put  down  to  their  absolute  ignor¬ 
ance  of  actual  conditions.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  either 
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as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  mission  as  a  provider  of  accurate 
information,  or  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  brought 
about  the  abdication  of  the  Korean  Emperor.  Of  their  apparent 
instigator  and  Machiavelli,  the  American  ex-missionary  Hulbert 
who,  under  the  guise  of  friend  of  Korea,  has  proved  the  worst 
adviser  the  ex-Emperor  ever  had,  the  less  said  the  better. 

“  Lies,  deliberate,  gross,  and  clumsy  lies,  are  their  sole  stock- 
in-trade,”  is  the  summing  up  by  the  Japan  Mail  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Korean  delegates  to  The  Hague. 

It  is  astonishing  that  those  who  were  most  genuinely  anxious 
for  the  upholding  of  the  prestige  of  The  Hague  Conference  should 
deliberately  wreck  its  future  prestige  and  status  by  dallying  with 
^  such  patent  mischief-makers. 

But  what  has  Japan  been  doing  meanwhile  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
serving  or  removing  this  race  prejudice  stigma?  Has  she  been 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world  or  seeking  to  justify  her  critics 
by  subterranean  efforts  to  advance  her  own  interests  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  world?  On  the  contrary,  study  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  work  of  Japan,  of  her  opening  of  Manchuria,  and 
her  reform  of  Korea  prove  that  she  is  consistently  living 
up  to  that  high  national  and  international  standard  which 
we  demand  from  her,  but  do  not  attempt  to  attain  ourselves. 
By  an  unparalleled  diplomacy,  Japan  has  practically 
secured  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  in  the 
years  following  on  her  war  with  Kussia.  Never  has  the  world 
seen  such  clear-headed  and  consistent  diplomacy  in  any  nation 
as  has  resulted  in  the  series  of  ententes  arranged  by  Japanese 
statesmen  with  regard  to  China.  Instead  of  regarding  adjacent 
territories  in  the  possession  of  other  Powers  as  inevitably  bound 
to  produce  friction  and  discord,  the  Japanese  prefer  to  see  in 
these  territories  so  many  stepping-stones  for  Japan  and  the  pos¬ 
sessing  Powers  to  approach  to  closer  friendship.  To  many 
European  Governments  and  peoples  this  most  sensible  idea  must 
come  as  an  astounding  innovation.  ”  All  the  Powers,”  says  The 
Times,  “  which,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position  or  that 
of  their  colonies,  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Eastern  Asia,  are  now  substantially  agreed  that 
the  actual  territorial  position  shall  remain  undisturbed.  No  surer 
foundation  could  well  be  devised  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  vast 
part  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  to  which  the  arrangements  between 
them  relate.”  And  again,  “  The  Eusso- Japanese  agreement  may 
fairly  be  said  to  put  the  coping-stone  on  the  great  edifice  of  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  It  is  the  last  of  the  important  series  of  agree¬ 
ments  towards  which  Japanese  diplomacy  has  been  working  with 
skill  and  success  ever  since  the  war  and  even  before  its  formal 
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conclusion.  First  came  the  renewed  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance ^ 
then  the  Franco- Japanese  agreement  ....  and  finally  this  con¬ 
vention  with  Kussia.”  Count  Hayashi,  in  speaking  of  the 
Franco- Japanese  agreement,  enunciated  the  foundation  of 
Japanese  foreign  policy  when  he  said  : — 

The  chief  object  of  the  agreement  is  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  China, 
the  very  keynote  of  Oriental  peace,  and  the  preservation  of  her  territories.  .  .  . 
Peace  has  been  the  policy  of  Japan’s  diplomacy.  .  .  .  Japan  was  forced  to 
mobilise  her  forces  in  late  wars  for  the  realisation  of  this  principle.  The 
so-called  armed  peace  is  not  the  policy  of  Japan,  but  peaceful  defence  is 
her  motto.  .  .  .  Not  only  with  France,  but  with  other  Powers  whose  interests 
are  closely  allied  with  Oriental  peace,  Japan  will  be  actuated  by  the  same 
principle  that  she  has  manifested,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  contribute  her 
full  share  to  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  Oriental  civilisation. 

Investigation  and  the  reports  of  competent  authorities  enable  us 
to  see  that  so  far  from  J apan  having  merited  the  continuance  of 
race  prejudice  in  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  in  the  diplomatic  en¬ 
deavour  for  world  peace,  she  has  merited  the  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  civilised  nations.  But  the  unpleasant  fact  remains 
that  Japan  stands  alone  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  race 
prejudice,  accentuated  by  fear  of  her  strength,  is  ever  w'orking 
against  her.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  trade  and  labour  unions 
in  all  countries  means  the  rendering  active  and  positive  of  the 
negative  race  prejudice  of  the  masses  by  the  force  of  class  pre¬ 
judice  playing  on  the  ignorance  of  the  peoples.  This  must  in¬ 
evitably  bring  out  ebullitions  of  racial  antagonism  which  may 
have  disastrous  results.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  in 
which  to  combat  the  forces  of  class  prejudice  is  to  educate  the 
peoples  as  to  what  Japan  really  is  and  what  she  is  doing  in  the 
world.  Eegulated  and  enlightened  recognition  of  racial  differ¬ 
ences  and  similarities  presents  a  very*  less  fertile  ground  of 
operations  for  the  labour  unions  and  other  forces  which  depend 
upon  class  prejudice  for  existence.  Meanwhile  it  behoves  Japan 
to  maintain  her  armaments  and  increase  them  until  the  foreign 
people  are  enlightened.  It  is  a  very  consoling  reflection  that 
whatever  the  outer  world  may  think  of  Japan,  or  however  strong 
race  prejudice  may  be  against  the  Japanese,  the  Japanese  nation 
continues  to  work  out  its  destiny  on  lines  of  right  thinking  and 
right  acting,  to  satisfy  the  high  standard  which  the  Japanese 
Emperor  and  the  Japanese  people  have  set  before  themselves. 

Alfred  Ste.4d. 


THE  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 


A  BOOK,  to  be  permanently  popular  in  the  country  of  its  origin, 
must  be  not  only  the  outcome  of  a  passing  national  need  for 
expression,  but  must  also  be  inspired  by  an  enduring  racial 
tendency,  whilst  its  abiding  universal  acceptance  can  be  secured 
only  by  its  appeal  to  primal  human  sentiment.  In  addition  to  the 
individual  literary  genius  which  endows  a  work  with  the  subtle 
charm  indispensable  to  all  great  classics,  it  w’ill  be  found  that  all 
books  that  have  been  hailed  with  delight  when  they  appeared, 
and  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public  for  which  thev 
were  written,  possess  the  quality  of  being  the  culminating  literary 
demonstration  of  racial,  social,  or  political  events  that  have 
influenced  thousands  of  minds  before  they  were  written.  This, 
it  will  be  said,  is  a  political  historian’s  view  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  But  we  shall  better  enjoy  ‘and  understand  even  the 
greatest  classics  if  we  can  apply  the  historical  analytical  method 
to  them,  and  trace  the  process  by  which  they  were  evolved,  and 
the  circumstances  that  moulded  them  into  the  shape  they 
assumed.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere  that,  for  topographical, 
geographical,  and  ethnological  reasons,  the  history  of  Spain  forms 
the  best  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  history  in  general, 
and  similarly  the  examination  of  Spain’s  greatest  intellectual 
gift  to  the  world  in  the  somewhat  unusual  light  I  have  suggested 
should  be  capable  of  offering  clearer  results  than  a  like  test 
applied  to  works  of  genius  produced  by  other  nations  whose  social 
and  political  history  has  been  more  protracted  in  time  and  more 
complex  in  character.  , 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  one  of  nature’s  penmen 
who  are  obliged  to  write ;  and,  whatever  had  been  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  life,  they  would  have  been  crystallised  in  some  sort  of 
literary  form.  But  his  adventures  as  a  soldier  and  student  in 
Italy,  as  the  Chamberlain  of  a  Cardinal  in  Rome,  as  a  galley- 
slave  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  as  an  unsuccessful  poet  and  dramatist, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  dweller  in  the  squalid  waterside  streets 
of  Seville,  and  as  an  overdue-tax  bailiff  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
provided  him  with  incident  and  illustration  so  abundant  and  so 
attractive  when  transmuted  by  his  genius  as  to  determine  what 
sort  of  book  Don  Quixote  should  be.  Living  amongst  the  common 
racy  types  of  Andalusia,  and  in  and  out  of  prison  for  years  for 
default  in  his  accounts,  Cervantes  learnt  every  phase  of  the  seamy 
side  of  Spanish  life,  whilst  his  long  travelling  over  the  dreary 
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plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  through  the  grim  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  on  his  distasteful  duties,  gave  him  ample  opportunity 
for  musing  and  pondering  upon  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
drama  that  was  being  enacted  before  his  eyes.  Staying  in  way- 
side  inns,  hearing  the  quaint  babble  of  muleteers,  watching  the 
intrigues  of  boors  and  kitchen  wenches,  joining  in  cavalcades 
of  merchants,  priests,  and  pilgrims,  no  feature  of  the  rustic  life 
and  humour  of  his  district  can  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and 
his  satiric  wit  must  have  revelled  secretly  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Manchegan  rustics,  in  the  transparent  cunning  of  the  unso¬ 
phisticated,  and  in  the  quaint  proverbial  philosophy  which  the 
Spanish  peasant  had  inherited  from  the  sages  of  the  East.  To 
an  ordinary  man  such  experiences  would  have  been  profitless, 
but  to  Cervantes  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  trite  and  vulgar 
as  it  often  was,  provided  him  with  inexhaustible  material  out 
of  which  he  wove  the  rich  texture  of  his  work.  The  web  was 
what  he  suffered,  the  weft  what  he  thought,  and  the  finished 
fabric  showed  on  its  variegated  surface  the  unexpected  contrasts, 
the  sudden  juxtaposition  of  the  incongruous,  that  is  the  essence 
of  humour. 

How  the  author’s  personal  history  coloured  the  work  and 
provided  its  incidents  we  may  imagine.  Why  his  genius  was 
impelled  to  give  it  the  form  it  took,  and  how  it  came  to  be 
produced  at  all  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  examining  the 
racial  and  national  conditions  existing  during  the  author’s  life¬ 
time.  I  have  often  written  that  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  greatness  and  decadence  of  Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  people — characteristics  descending 
from  earliest  root  races  that  inhabited  the  Peninsula,  fostered 
by  a  multitude  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  deliberately 
promoted  on  one  occasion  by  its  rulers  for  political  purposes. 
The  leading  trait  is  personal,  individual  independence,  a  desire 
for  separate  selection,  for  individual  distinction,  to  be  mystically 
singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  abstract  higher  power 
for  special  approval  or  notice.  We  may  call  it,  if  we  like, 
personal  pride,  but  it  is  really  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
primary  instinct  of  the  typical  Spaniard  to  regard  himself  as 
a  central  cosmic  point,  self-sufficing  and  ethically  uncontrolled, 
except  by  the  deity  who  can  see  beyond  actions,  and  judges  the 
individual  by  his  own  standard  of  object.  At  different  periods 
of  Spain!s  history  suffering  was  voluntarily  sought  and  gloried 
in,  martyrdom  was  fashionable,  dirt,  starvation,  squalor,  and 
misery  were  deliberately  courted  and  revelled  in,  as  a  means  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  giving  the  sufferer 
fame  on  earth,  or  continued  distinct  existence  in  another  sphere. 
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The  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  was  extinction,  and  the  best  way 
to  avoid  it  was  to  attract  the  approving  notice  of  God,  or  at  the 
very  least  obtain  fame  on  earth  as  an  individual  after  death. 
Cervantes  was  the  truest  possible  representative  of  the  qualities 
of  his  race  :  and  fame,  or  rather  a  prolongation  of  individual  exist- 
ence,  was  the  object  most  ardently  desired  by  it.  Death  itself 
was  nothing,  so  long  as  the  conscious  ego  was  not  extinguished. 
Bor  that  Cervantes  wrote,  for  that  he  fought,  for  that  he  suffered 
without  despondency,  for  that  he  smiled  to  the  last  at  his  misery, 
because  he  knew  that  by  one  work  of  his  he  would  live  amongst 
men  after  death  even  if  there  were  no  heaven  for  him  to  go  to. 

A  writer  can  but  put  into  his  books  what  there  is  in  himself, 
and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  Don  Quixote  was  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  He  could  be  no  other,  because  Cervantes’  brain 
supplied  him  with  understanding.  All  madness  is  only  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  patient’s  sanity,  and  when  Quixote  in  his  crazi¬ 
ness  alleges  the  reasons  for  his  actions,  those  reasons  were  neces- 
arily  the  same  as  would  sway  him,  and  consequently  his  author, 
though  less  extravagantly,  in  his  sane  actions.  See  what  these 
reasons  were,  and  you  will  understand  that  they  were  purely 
Spanish  in  character  ; — 

His  wits  being  quite  gone,  he  hit  upon  the  strangest  notion  that  ever 
madman  in  this  world  hit  upon,  and  that  was  that  he  fancied  it  was  right 
and  requisite,  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  honour,  as  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  that  he  should  become  a  knight-errant,  roaming  the 
world  over  in  full  armour,  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  putting  in  practice 
himself  all  that  he  had  read  of  as  being  the  usual  practices  of  knight-errants : 
righting  every  kind  of  wrong,  and  exposing  himself  to  peril  and  danger, 
from  which  in  the  issue  he  would  obtain  eternal  renown  and  fame. 

Again,  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him  when  he  set  forth 
alone  and  found  himself  on  Eocinante  in  the  open  country  was 
how  what  he  called  “  the  veracious  history  of  my  famous  deeds” 
would  hand  down  to  eternity  the  story  of  his  prowess ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  adventures  the  goal  ever  before 
him  was,  as  he  says,  to  become  “  eternally  famous,  not  only  in 
these  days,  but  for  all  future  centuries.”  The  foundation  of 
Don  Quixote’s  madness,  the  mainspring  of  his  actions,  then,  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  always  moved  the  race  to  which 
he  belonged  to  their  greatest  deeds,  the  same  as  that  which 
steeled  Cervantes’  pen,  and  made  him  face  lifelong  misery  smiling 
and  undismayed ;  the  thirst  for  special,  individual  distinction, 
here  or  hereafter,  by  sacrifice.  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  his  pqor, 
distraught  brain,  occupied  the  place  that,  if  he  had,  been  sane, 
would  have  been  filled  by  another  abstraction  as  vague  as  she, 
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that  of  a  distant  divinity  to  whom  suffering  and  sacrifice  for 
His  sake  were  welcome ;  or  of  that  fame  on  earth,  which  should, 
at  least,  ensure  the  persistent  survival  of  the  ego  in  reward  for 
brave,  altruistic  effort.  What  other  sentiment  but  this  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  into  the  unknown  terrors  of 
new  lands  unrecorded  thousands  of  Spaniards,  to  die  uncom¬ 
plaining  in  the  gloomy  swamps  of  the  rivers  of  the  New  World, 
or  to  perish  of  fever  and  famine  in  the  recesses  of  virgin  forests, 
or  to  drown,  unseen  and  unmourned,  in  stormy  seas? 

What  other  spirit  but  the  determination  to  gain  the  special 
approval  for  each  separate  individual  of  the  God  whose  battles 
they  believed  they  were  fighting,  sent  the  savage  soldiery  of 
Charles  and  Philip  trampling  triumphant  through  the  world, 
deep  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith?  Eapine,  murder, 
and  cruelty  were  nothing  to  them.  Suffering  to  others  or  to 
themselves  weighed  not  a  scruple  in  their  balance.  They  felt 
that  God  had  chosen  each  man  of  them  to  fight  His  battle,  and 
nothing  done  in  His  cause  could  be  wrong.  What  was  human 
pain,  what  even  was  human  life  compared  with  distinction  gained 
in  the  holy  militia  led  by  saints  in  heaven,  and  directed  in  the 
fight  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Almighty?  Distinction  thus  won 
meant  to  such  men  as  these  the  assurance  of  continued  existence  : 
of  fame  which  outlived  death  :  and  the  ensanguined  cross  they 
bore  was  to  the  humblest  trooper  of  them  a  symbol  that  his 
own  eternal  existence  was  guaranteed  through  suffering.  What 
other  spirit  but  this  could  possibly  have  planted  upon  the  barren 
hillsides  throughout  Spain  hermits,  macerating  and  morti¬ 
fying  the  flesh,  living  in  deliberately  calculated  self-cruelty,  in 
misery,  dirt,  and  repulsiveness — what  but  the  desire  to  be  singled 
out  for  personal  approval  by  the  God  they  thought  loved  to  see 
suffering  for  His  sake?  This  it  was  too  that  led  to  the  craze 
for  martyrdom  that  in  Toledo  during  the  Moorish  domination 
was  the  despair  of  both  Arab  and  Christian  rulers ;  this  it  was 
that  made  bleeding  nuns,  self -wounded  and  ecstatic,  abound  in 
Spanish  convents ;  this  it  was  that  gave  to  Spanish  religion  its 
gloomy  and  ascetic  character.  This,  the  strongest  feeling  in 
the  Spanish  character,  it  was  that  made  the  hero  of  Castro’s 
play,  the  Youth  of  the  Cid,  cry  as  he  fell  :  “Death  to  me.  Long 
live  my  fame  ’’  (Muera  yo !  Viva  mi  fauna).  That  the  same  over¬ 
powering  desire  that  sent  Quixote  forth  in  his  madness  moved 
Cervantes  in  his  sanity,  may  be  seen  by  his  address  to  his  pen 
on  the  last  page  of  the  great  book  :  “  There  shalt  thou  remain,” 
he  wrote,  “hanging  on  this  dresser  by  this  wire,  my  trusty  pen, 
though  I  know  not  whether  well  cut  or  ill  pointed.  There  shalt 
thou  live  for  long  centuries  to  come,  unless  some  presumptuous 
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and  inexpert  historians  dare  to  profane  thee.”  Thus,  without 
intending  to  write  an  allegory,  or  to  make  Don  Quixote  other 
than  what  he  was  represented  to  be,  Cervantes  embodied  into 
his  hero  the  strongest  racial  instinct  of  the  Spanish  character, 
because  he  himself  w^as  a  sublimation  of  that  character  at  its 
highest  point. 

We  have  seen  how  the  varied  life  of  the  author  provided 
material  for  the  book,  how  the  national  character  in  him 
inspired  it  with  its  ruling  motive — namely,  the  desire  of  immor¬ 
tality  by  self-sacrifice;  and  we  know  how  his  wit,  wisdom,  and 
gaiety  enabled  him  to  make  the  book  delightful.  We  will  now 
consider  how  it  was  that  the  book  came  to  be  written  :  what 
were  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time  that  drove  Cervantes' 
genius  into  the  particular  channel  it  took.  Again,  we  must 
start  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  as  a  key.  Their 
strong  individualism,  leading  to  jealousy  and  personal  pride,  had 
been  aided  by  the  conformation  of  the  land  in  keeping  popula¬ 
tions  apart.  Each  invading  race  flowing  into  the  Peninsula  could 
pass  no  further,  and  not  easily  go  back,  and  so  a  residuum  of 
them  all  settled  down  in  isolated  valleys,  or  on  tablelands  difficult 
of  access,  perpetuating  separate  traditions,  all  being  very 
gradually  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  root  race,  probably 
North  African  in  origin.  Each  Christian  realm  that  grew  out 
of  the  reconquest  of  the  country  from  the  Moslem  obeyed  the 
tradition  that  dominated  its  birth.  In  one  place  the  King  was 
a  sacerdotal  head,  as  the  last  Gothic  monarchs  had  been;  in 
another  the  King  w'as  the  elected  chief  of  feudal  nobles,  first 
amongst  his  peers ;  elsewhere  the  realm  was  a  group  .of  muni¬ 
cipal  republics  paying  tribute  to  the  monarch.  In  one  place  the 
tradition  was  Eomano-Gothic ;  in  another  Prankish ;  in  another 
Celtic ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  still  no  Spain, 
nationally  speaking.  Aragon’s  ambition  was  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  towards  the  East.  Castile  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  under  the 
heel  of  greedy  nobles,  but  with  a  constant  yearning  to  expand 
over  the  Straits  at  the  expense  of  the  Moor.  By  a  providential 
coincidence  the  two  realms  thus  needed  each  other  to  forward 
their  respective  ambitions  at  a  time  when  the  heirs  of  both  were 
governing  geniuses  of  the  first  class.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Ferdinand ''of  Aragon  and  Isabel  of  Castile  were  married,  and 
jointly  ruled  over  their  respective  dominions.  Ferdinand’s  great 
aims  needed  the  command  of  all  Spanish  resources.  With  so 
many  divergent  traditions  and  antagonistic  populations  political 
unification  was  impossible ,  unless  very  slowly  effected ;  and 
Ferdinand  was  in  a  hurry.  There  was  one  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  common  to  all  Spaniards — their  morbid,  mystic,  individo- 
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alism— that  might  be  so  inflamed  by  religious  exaltation  as  to 
enable  a  cunning  ruler  to  weld  them  together  for  his  own  ends. 
First,  the  inoffensive  little  tributary  Moorish  realm  of  Granada 
was  attacked,  and  every  means  adopted  to  swell  the  sense  of 
superiority  of  Christian  over  Moslem  Spaniards.  Then  hatred, 
contempt,  and  contumely  were  piled  upon  Jews,  not  for  anything 
they  had  done,  but  because  it  provided  Ferdinand  with  an  excuse 
for  plundering  them,  and,  more  important  still,  further  excited 
the  spiritual  pride  of  the  majority.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition 
were  but  a  means  to  an  end,  that  of  consolidating  the  Christian 
Spaniards  of  every  origin,  by  a  common  sense  of  spiritual  superi¬ 
ority  and  special  selection.  Once  the  rough  soldier  or  super¬ 
stitious  countryman  was  convinced,  each  one  for  himself,  that 
he  was  God’s  own  soldier,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  suffer 
or  dare  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  presumed  to  speak  in  heaven’s 
name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  feeling  that  could  not  last  for  ever,  but  whilst 
it  lasted,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  it  gave  to  Spain  a  strength 
and  initiative  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  material  resources,  and 
enabled  her  to  impose  herself  upon  Europe  for  many  years  after 
the  basis  of  her  ephemeral  potency  had  decayed.  Like  all  great 
national  obsessions,  it  found  its  literary  expression,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  suggestive  the  world  ever  saw.  The  Celtic 
tales  of  chivalry,  the  stories  of  knights  conquering  the  hosts  of 
evil  for  the  love  of  a  lady,  had  had  their  day  and  usefulness  in 
feudal  countries  whilst  the  reign  of  law  was  weak,  and  power 
imperfectly  centralised.  They  had  inculcated  a  code  of  loyalty 
and  honour  which  led  men  to  resist  injustice  towards  the  weak, 
and  to  punish  oppression  which  evaded  the  regular  law,  and  they 
had,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  been  powerful  aids  towards 
civilising  and  softening  the  relations  of  the  strong  towards  the 
weak.  But  by  the  fifteenth  century  their  use  as  moral  and  social 
factors  had  nearly  disappeared,  though  as  entertaining  fiction 
they  were  still  read.  In  Spain,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
never  strongly  feudal,  they  had  enjoyed  little  influence,  for  the 
theocratic  tendency  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  had  rendered  the 
clergy  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  own  code  of  morality.  But 
some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  Portuguese  or  Spaniard 
had  written  such  a  tale  in  imitation  of  the  British  Arthurian 
legends.  It  was  read  and  enjoyed  in  manuscript  by  Spaniards 
who  always  loved  the  marvellous,  and  in  due  time,  no  doubt, 
would  have  given  place  to  another  form  of  fiction. 

Almost  simultaneously,  however,  with  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  Spain  the  strange,  altruistic,  exalted,  mystical  pride 
of  the  race  had  dominated  the  people  inflamed  by  religious  ex- 
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clusivism,  and  the  story  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  seemed  as  if  expresslj- 
constructed  to  give  expression  and  to  accentuate  it.  Here  were 
knights  so  self-sacrificing  as  to  face  the  legions  of  hell  in  order 
to  merit  the  smile  of  a  lady.  Here  were  ladies,  ineffably  beautiful 
and  improbably  virtuous,  who  were  ready  to  endow  their  rescuers 
not  only  with  enduring  fame,  but  with  the  vast  empires  to  which 
they  were  usually  heiresses.  And  the  craze  for  extravagance  in 
this  form  of  fiction  increased  as  the  competition  for  public  notice 
grew  keener.  Each  imitation  of  Amadis  was  more  exalted,  more 
altruistic,  more  heroic,  than  its  predecessor,  and  soon  all  the 
Spanish  people  were  endeavouring  to  live  up  to  an  impossible 
romantic  ideal,  so  crazy  and  exalted  as  to  furnish  no  practical 
rule  of  conduct  in  daily  life,- but  to  be  as  their  religion  had 
become,  an  ideal  only,  which  they  mystically  adhered  to  and 
prided  themselves  upon,  but  which  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  lowest  morality  in  practice.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  these  romantic  altruistic  tales  were  in  exact 
accord  with  the  false  national  standard  erected  by  the  spiritual 
heroics  to'  which  the  people  were  committed.  The  faith  was 
their  persecuted  lady,  and  they  were  the  knights  pledged  to  rescue 
her  from  the  hands  of  heretics  and  infidels.  They,  too,  might 
sin  in  their  daily  lives  with  impunity,  as  the  heroes  of  the  stories 
often  did.  But  their  faith  and  their  sacrifices  for  it  justified  all 
things,  and  they  were  consequently  the  salt  of  the  earth,  privi¬ 
leged  to  oppress  others,  because  those  who  differed  from  them 
differed  from  God.  The  disillusionment  came  slowly — slowly  as 
all  things  come  in  Spain.  The  great  Emperor  died  heartbroken, 
with  his  impossible  task  unfulfilled.  Disappointment  and  defeat, 
crushing  poverty  and  schism,  ever  growing,  were  patent  to  all 
Spaniards,  but  their  faith  still  endured,  and  the  tales  of  chivalry 
were  still  their  solace  and  support.  Under  Philip,  the  same 
process  continued.  The  national  credit  fell  until  Spain  was 
bankrupt,  notwithstanding  its  wealth.  Weaker  in  material 
resources,  weaker  in  real  heroism  grew  the  country  from  year 
to  year;  the  fields  lay  fallow  for  want  of  labour,  people  starved 
by  thousands  for  want  of  food,  work  had  grown  disgraceful, 
because  the  workers  in  so  many  cases  had  been  of  doubtfully 
Christian  descent,  and  the  idle  heroism  that  obsessed  the  people 
made  manual  labour  beneath  them.  Besides,  the  heroes  of  the 
chivalrous  tales  did  no  work  but  riding  through  the  country  gaining 
eternal  fame,  and  that  was  much  more  showy  and  interesting 
than  the  loom  or  the  threshing  floor. 

This  was  the  period  of  gradual  disillusionment  through  which 
Cervantes  lived.  In  his  youth  and  manhood  he  saw  the  highest 
point  of  the  infatuation,  and  in  his  maturity  he  saw  its  decline. 
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He  saw  the  confident  faith  in  special  selection  grow  into  semi- 
jocose  mockery  of  it ;  he  saw  the  cult  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
as  a  purifying  influence  change  slowly  into  a  greedy  scramble 
in  which  all  men  sought  to  grab  a  livelihood  without  honest 
labour ;  he  saw  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population  sink  into 
a  horde  of  slothful  and  pretentious  mendicants ;  and  before  his 
observant  eyes  and  many -faceted  brain  there  unrolled  the  terrible 
drama  of  a  great  nation’s  decadence.  The  first  articulate  cry 
wrung  from  the  people  that  told  of  their  waning  faith  went  up 
in  despair  to  heaven,  where  the  great  Armada,  a  beaten,  helpless 
mob  of  ships,  fled  up  the  North  Sea  in  1588.  “  The  Lord  has 

forsaken  us.”  Thenceforward  that  agonised  thought,  though 
most  men  still  only  whispered  it,  spread  like  a  stealthy  pestilence 
through  the  land.  All  men  knew  that  Spain  was  dying,  and 
yet  the  same  bombastic  pretence  was  kept  up.  They  saw — every¬ 
body  saw — poverty,  squalor,  and  sloth  withering  all  national 
development  like  a  blight,  but  they  still  talked  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  their  King,  of  the  insolence  of  England  for  disputing 
his  supremacy  ,  and  of  the  audacity  of  the  Protestants  for  daring 
to  question  the  religion  of  Spaniards. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  about  1592  Cervantes  wrote 
;  the  first  lines  of  Don  Quixote.  He  had  for  years  been  trying  in 
I  vain  to  hit  the  public  taste.  He  had  deliberately  trammelled 
j  his  genius  by  the  insipid  unreality  of  the  pastoral  form  of  chivalric 
romance,  in  which  lackadaisical  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  lived 
in  impossible  Arcadian  landscapes,  and  passed  all  their  time 
telling  each  other  long-winded  stories  about  their  love  affairs. 
With  his  keen  satiric  sense  he  must  have  known  how  unreal 
and  untrue  it  all  was,  and,  indeed,  more  than  once  in  Galatea 
he  slyly  chaffs  himself  about  it.  But  as  a  vehicle  of  pure  fancy 
he  had  seen  the  pastoral  romances  fashionable  in  Italy,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Spain,  and  he  tried  his  hand  at  them.  The  result 
was  disappointing,  and  his  plays  and  poems,  though  they  must 
have  brought  him  in  something,  were  not  popular.  He  wrote 
very  slowly,  moreover,  either  from  constitutional  idleness,  or 
because  he  polished  his  work  much  to  satisfy  his  own  fastidious 
taste.  In  casting  about  for  a  literary  form  in  which  he  might 
I  gain  applause  and  fame,  and  incidentally  money,  he  had  at  some 
I  period  after  he  went  to  the  South  of  Spain,  in  1588,  thought  that 
an  imitation  on  Spanish  lines  of  the  short  stories  of  common  life 
so  popular  in  Italy  in  the  hands  of  Ban'dello  and  others  might 
be  popularised  in  Spain.  He  was  the  first  Spaniard,  as  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us,  who  ever  wrote  short  original  novels  dealing  with 
Spanish  personages  and  scenes.  The  Italian  stories,  it  is  true, 
had  been  translated,  but  it  was  considered  against  all  the  canons 
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of  literary  taste  and  decency  to  set  forth  in  common  current  prose 
the  ordinary  talk  and  vulgar  happenings  of  everyday  people  in 
Spain  v^fithout  the  glamour  of  the  stage  or  the  license  of  the  poet. 
Cervantes  must  have  written  at  least  two  or  three  of  such  stories 
before  he  began  Quixote,  one  of  which,  Rinconete  and  Cortadillo, 
the  delicious  story  of  two  young  picaroons  and  their  thieving 
companions,  first  shows  where  the  real  genius  of  Cervantes  lay. 
It  was,  of  course,  very  shocking  to  the  exquisites  that  any  writer 
should  stoop  so  low  as  to  write  in  mere  prose  the  adventures  of 
such  vulgar  folk,  and  Cervantes  found  no  publisher  for  his  short 
stories.  Some  time  about  1592,  however,  he  began  to  write  what 
he  intended  for  another  short  story,  as  a  skit  or  satire  on  the 
romantic  tales  of  chivalry,  which  had  been,  as  I  have  explained, 
the  literary  manifestation  of  the  exalted  heroics  that  had  obsessed 
the  nation  for  a  century.  The  obsession  itself  was  already  at  this 
time  in  full  decline  in  men’s  minds,  although  vain  pretence  and 
pride  still  maintained  the  traditions  it  had  fostered.  The  literary 
manifestation  of  the  obsession  was  decadent  too,  and  only  waiting 
for  its  coup  de  grace.  People  still  read  the  books  of  knight 
errantry  as  stories,  but  they  no  longer  represented  the  ideal  of 
the  nation.  Unreality  and  false  standards  of  conduct,  national 
and  personal,  had  led  a  whole  people  astray  in  search  of  impos¬ 
sible  aims.  The  results,  patent  to  everyone  now,  could  not  be 
ignored.  They  were  sloth,  ignorance,  misery,  and  impotence, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  full  reaction,  thirsting  for  reality 
in  life  and  in  literature.  Already  a  reactionary  note  had  tenta¬ 
tively  made  itself  heard  in  the  rogue  tale,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes, 
written  fifty  years  before,  when  the  chivalric  craze  was  at  its 
highest,  but  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  as  voicing  the  whole  nation’s 
disillusionment,  was  before  its  time,  and  its  full  force  as  a 
reactionary  satire  was  not  felt  until  the  time  of  Quixote,  when 
the  whole  of  Spain  was  hungering  for  the  articulate  expression 
of  its  disillusionment. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Cervantes  deliberately 
intended  to  make  his  story  the  mouthpiece  of  such  a  national 
reaction,  but  he,  like  his  fellow-countrymen,  must  have  felt  it, 
and  may  perhaps  have  written  better  than  he  knew.  He  had 
probably  suffered  some  slight  or  injustice  in  the  little  town  of 
Argamasilla  de  Alba.  Perhaps  a  small  local  squire  named 
Quijano  may  have  offended  him,  or  perhaps  such  a  squireling 
may  really  have  been  somewhat  crack-brained,  and  may  have 
struck  his  fancy.  In  any  case,  the  idea  was  to  represent  such 
a  man,  a  proud,  poor,  idle  country  gentleman,  well  meaning 
and  high-principled,  whose  mind  had  been  turned  by  much  reading 
of  the  artificial  tales  of  chivalry.  It  was  merely  intended  as 
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vet  to  be  a  short  story  to  make  fun  of  the  unreality  of  such  narra¬ 
tives  by  contrasting  them  with  real  life,  not  a  national  allegory, 
into  which  it  unconsciously  grew.  It  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
an  excellent  literary  idea  to  start  with,  for  the  whole  nation 
was  yearning  for  reality  in  fiction,  as  in  life,  and  desirous  of 
laughing  at  the  ideals  that  had  betrayed  it.  In  the  hands  of 
even  an  inferior  workman  an  attractive  short  story  might  have 
been  written  on  the  theme.  But  Cervantes  was  not  only  a 
supremely  good  prose  craftsman  of  letters,  but  he  happened 
in  this  experiment  to  stumble  upon  the  precise  medium  which 
best  displayed  his  genius.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  had  done  and  suffered  much  ;  his  observa¬ 
tion  must  have  been  as  comprehensive  as  it  was  minute,  and 
his  memory  was  marvellous.  Already,  in  Galatea,  unpromising 
as  was  his  vehicle ,  he  had  crammed  more  epigram  and  apothegm 
than  most  men  had  heard  in  a  lifetime.  Spain  was  ever  the 
country  of  sententious  wisdom,  derived  anew  and  direct  from 
its  Oriental  peoples,  and  to  this  day,  even,  its  rustics  uncon- 
,  sciously  weave  into  their  boorish  speech  clear-cut  crystals  of 
proverbial  philosophy.  But  when  Cervantes  sent  out  his  wool¬ 
gathering  squireling  wandering  over  a  workaday  world,  and 
viewing  the  prosaic  happenings  of  the  Mancha  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  his  chivalrous  craze,  he  adopted  a  frame¬ 
work  which  not  only  allowed  full  scope  for  the  display  of  his 
'  wonderful  stores  of  current  proverbial  wusdom,  and  humorous 
reminiscence,  but  invited  him  to  prolong  the  story.  The 
machinery,  unlike  the  usual  short  stories,  which  deal  with  a 
I  definite  incident,  encouraged  him  to  tell  of  many  separate  inci- 

I  dents :  the  action ,  as  was  the  case  with  the  chivalric  stories 

,  themselves  and  the  rogue  story,  being  peripatetic,  was  capable 

1  of  being  continued  indefinitely,  or  until  the  invention  of  the 

I  author  gave  out.  The  intention  was  to  send  the  squireling  out 

alone  on  one  excursion,  make  a  fool  of  him,  throw'  the  blame 
upon  the  extravagances  of  the  chivalric  romances,  and  so  end 
I  it.  But  doubtless,  as  Cervantes  rode  over  those  dreary  plains 

,  or  sat  pondering  amongst  boors  and  swineherds  in  kitchens  of 

I  filthy  hostelries,  fresh,  and  ever  fresh,  incidents  would  occur 

I  to  him  in  a  humorous  light;  and,  when  opportunity  offered, 

I  another,  and  yet  another,  adventure  would  be  slowly  added  to 

I  the  book.  It  would  have  taken  but  few  pages  for  Cervantes 

!  to  satirise  Amadis,  Palmerin,  and  the  rest  of  them,  but  to  set 

I  forth  in  vivacious  prose  the  hundred  quaint  scenes  suggested 

I  by  his  recollection  or  his  imagination,  and  to  repeat  but  a  tithe 
5  of  the  gems  of  witty  wisdom  that  the  author  knew,  needed  a 

5  bulky  volume  indeed.  And  so  Quixote  set  forth,  not  once 
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only,  but  twice  and  thrice,  to  contrast  the  false  Spain  with  the 
real  and  the  old  Spain  with  the  new.  His  madness  had  been 
the  madness  of  his  country  for  well-nigh  a  century — a  madness 
which  had  led  a  nation  to  accept  false  ideals  and  standards- 
had  made  it  regard  things  for  what  they  were  called,  instead  of 
what  they  were — a  madness  which  still  prevented  most  Spaniards 
from  recognising  the  truth  of  what  they  saw.  Quixote  was  the 
proud,  obstinate,  old-fashioned  Spaniard  who  in  Cervantes’ 
day  shut  his  eyes  to  the  national  poverty,  impotence,  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  boasted  still  of  the  might  of  Spain  and  the  riches  of 
its  King.  Spain  was  still,  even  when  Cervantes  wrote,  squander¬ 
ing  the  treasure  wrung  from  a  ruined  people,  in  tilting  at  forces 
obviously  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed,  such  as  religious  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  Dutch  independence.  It  mattered 
not  that  German  and  English  Protestantism  had  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  it  could  hold  its  own ;  to  most  Spaniards  it  was  still 
impious  insolence,  which  it  was  their  high  duty  to  punish.  It 
mattered  not  that  the  English  and  Dutch  had  swept  the  sea  of 
Spanish  shipping  as  an  answer  to  the  claim  of  Spain  to  mono¬ 
polise  the  Atlantic ;  in  the  eyes  of  Spaniards  the  sailors  who 
had  beaten  them  everywhere  were  still  only  a  band  of  pirates 
who  sooner  or  later  would  have  to  beg  the  pardon  of  those 
whom  they  had  dared  to  insult.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
Hollanders  laughed  to  scorn  the  assertion  of  Spanish  supremacy 
over  them,  and  had  held  Spain  at  bay  for  thirty  years;  they 
were  still  impudent  rebels  to  the  old-fashioned  Spaniards,  who 
clung  to  the  false  traditions  that  had  led  their  country  to  its 
ruin. 

Don  Quixote  was  sent  out,  a  type  of  those  who  still  saw 
through  the  rose-coloured  glass  of  the  waning  heroics.  To  him 
harmless  and  useful  windmills  were  fearsome  giants,  whose 
presence  offended  his  nobility ;  to  him  innocent  peasants  were 
magicians,  innkeepers  nobles,  the  squalid  tavern  a  knightly  castle, 
and  scullery  wenches  peerless  princesses.  He  stands,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  nation  still  largely  under  the  spell  of  hollow  and 
bombastic  heroics  in  the  face  of  the  squalid  reality.  But,  after 
his  first  expedition,  when  Cervantes  decided  to  extend  his  story, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  foil  and  contrast,  to  represent  the 
opposite  sentiment.  The  idle,  heroic,  dreaming  Spain,  brave, 
honourable,  and  sincere,  so  far  as  its  lights  extended,  but  living 
in  a  false  atmosphere,  was  Don  Quixote.  But  there  was  another 
Spain,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  shut  its  eyes 
to  facts,  because  the  facts  were  too  near  to  it  to  be  ignored. 
Don  Quixote  lived  sparingly,  but  he  had  enough  to  eat  without 
working  for  it,  and  wore  plush  breeches  on  high  days  and 
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holidays;  and  he  could  sit  and  dream  of  Spain’s  greatness  and 
his  own  nobility  without  a  rude  awakening  through  his  own 
hunger.  Not  so  the  workers  on  the  soil  or  at  the  loom.  Spain’s 
potency  and  her  King’s  riches  were  to  them  but  idle  words.  Their 
standard  of  greatness  and  wealth  was,  as  it  always  must  be  with 
such  as  they,  the  amount  of  comfort  and  well-being  that  their 
labour  will  bring  them.  Those  who  were  obliged  to  work  in 
sixteenth-century  Spain  could  not  be  deceived  so  long  as  those 
who  might  be  idle;  and  Sancho  Panza,  the  clown,  was,  from 
his  very  condition,  clearer-headed  with  regard  to  facts  than  his 
master.  He  was  a  type  of  those  who  worked  and  saw,  led  by 
those  who  idled  and  dreamed.  He  was  honest  and  well-meaning, 
bound  by  primitive,  stolid  standards  of  good  and  evil.  His  desire 
for  fame  and  glory  was  naturally  less  exalted  and  less  far-reaching 
than  that  of  his  master,  and  of  the  type  that  Don  Quixote  repre¬ 
sented  ;  but,  whilst  knowing  full  well  that  his  leader  was  unable 
to  see  things  as  they  were,  he  was  still  ready  to  follow  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  at  last  the 
distinction  of  governing  that  wonderful  island  of  his  in  which 
he  should  be  supreme.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  no 
misgiving  in  his  mind  as  to  his  capacity  for  governorship.  He, 
humble  clowm  though  he  was,  with  his  eyes  close  to  earth  in 
the  quest  of  bread,  still,  like  all  his  race,  yearned  for  the  special 
selection  and  individual  distinction  that  should  mark  him  out 
from  the  herd.  The  power  which  thus  selected  him  for  such  high 
dignity  would  surely  endow  him  with  grace,  as  he  says,  to  do 
his  part  worthily. 

Without  this  precious  figure  of  Sancho  to  personify  the  prosaic 
reality  of  decadent  Spain,  the  exalted  Don  Quixote  with  his 
hallucinations  would  have  lost  half  his  significance.  Don 
Quixote,  to  me,  seems  to  embody  the  Spanish  classes  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  false  ideals ;  whilst  Sancho  Panza  was  the  type  of  those 
whom  the  hard  necessity  of  labour  had  forced  to  recognise  the 
truth,  and  were  undeceived  as  to  the  golden  dream  of  wealth 
and  potency  that  had  beguiled  their  country.  -Whether  Cervantes 
consciously  conveyed  this  significance  it  is  impossible  now  to  say, 
but  that,  as  the  great  work  progressed  slow-ly,  it  extended  from 
a  mere  attack  upon  the  chivalric  stories  into  a  social  and  national 
satire  is  certain.  This  may  have  been  because  the  author, 
centring  in  himself,  as  he  did,  the  dominant  sentiment  of  his 
generation,  could  not  help  but  write  what  must  have  been  at 
the  time  in  all  minds,  and  patent  to  all  eyes — namely,  the  contrast 
between  the  high  pretence  and  low  realisation  of  the  national 
dream.  However  that  may  be,  the  work  must  have  remained 
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on  his  hands  for  twelve  years  unpublished.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  obtain  a  publisher  for 
it ;  but  when  at  length  in  1604  he  was  summoned  from  Seville 
to  Valladolid  to  answer  again  the  interminable  claims  against 
him,  he  brought  his  manuscript  north  with  him,  and  submitted 
it  to  the  arbiters  of  taste  in  Madrid,  a  clique  of  which  Lope  de 
Vega  was  the  acknowdedged  head.  They  damned  it  unhesi¬ 
tatingly.  It  was,  in  their  opinion,  too  real  to  be  respectable. 
Living  in  tlie  Court,  and  for  the  most  part  maintained  by  the 
favour  of  noble  patrons,  they  w'ere  playing  the  old  game  for  all 
it  was  still  worth.  Lerma  was  squandering  more  money  than 
ever  had  been  spent  before  in  sumptuous  shows  and  insolent 
magnificence;  the  young  King,  Philip  III.,  had  himself  been 
flattered  into  the  notion  that  his  power  was  boundless  and  his 
riches  beyond  dreams ;  the  Court  and  its  surroundings  were 
wallowing  in  a  frenzy  of  waste,  whilst  all  outside  its  influence 
were  starving.  The  misery  around  Madrid  was  so  appalling 
that  it  had  even  intruded  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those  who 
had  shut  their  eyes  to  it  so  long,  and  Lerma ’s  answer  had 
been  to  run  away  from  it,  and  transfer  the  capital  to  Valladolid. 
The  kept  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  Court,  therefore,  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  look  with  favour  upon  a  story  which  so  rudely 
tore  the  tinted  veil  from  off  the  face  of  the  country’s  ugly  misery, 
and  presented  in  allegory  a  picture  of  the  nation’s  hallucinations. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  moreover,  for  vulgar  life  and  ordinary  events 
to  be  presented  without  the  glamour  of  the  stage  or  the  artificial 
adornments  of  verse  and  pastoral  surroundings.  It  is  true  that 
in  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  the  life  of  a  vagabond  had  been  written 
in  plain  unadorned  prose  fifty  years  before,  but  it  had  only 
been  printed  since  in  strictly  expurgated  editions,  and  was  not  at 
the  time  considered  good  literary  form. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  critics,  one 
Madrid  publisher,  Eobles,  decided  to  venture  a  little  money— 
it  must  have  been  very  little,  to  judge  by  the  wretched  paper 
and  print — in  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Cervantes’  book. 
The  author  doubtless  sold  the  manuscript  for  a  trifle,  for  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  corrected  the  proofs  of  any  of  the  editions, 
notwithstanding  many  assertions  to  the  contrary;  and,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1605,  Don  Quixote  first  appeared.  The  nation, 
outside  the  small  Court  circle,  was  positively  hungering  for  an 
opportunity  of  scoffing  at  the  ideals  that  had  failed  it,  and  of 
smashing  the  false  gods  that  had  led  it  astray.  They  were 
ravening  for  the  truth  in  print,  as  a  reaction  against  the  artificial 
fables  of  chivalry,  and  pastorals,  which  had  been  the  only  fiction 
offered  to  it  for  years ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  great  majority  of 
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cases  without  knowing  why,  Spaniards  hailed  Quixote  as  the 
expression  of  the  national  sentiment  that  had  waited  dumbly 
so  long.  Here  was  truth  and  reality  as  they  saw  it  in  their 
daily  lives,  in  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  glittering  pretence  that 
convention  still  sought  to  force  upon  them.  Here  was  life  as 
it  existed,  side  by  side  wdth  life  as  lying  romance  had  repre¬ 
sented  it.  Here,  indeed,  whether  intended  or  not,  was  a  national 
allegory  which  appealed  to  all  Spaniards,  in  a  way  that  emin¬ 
ently  suited  their  character,  for  it  tore  and  scarified  with  the 
savage  satire  and  mocking  bitterness  that  they  loved  the  idols 
that  they  had  prayed  to  in  vain. 

Beyond  this,  Don  Quixote  secured  universal  and  permanent 
fame  because  it  deals  with  primal  human  passions,  which  are 
the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  desire  to  do 
good  combined  with  a  lack  of  judgment  in  doing  it  has 
been  a  recurring  phenomenon  since  the  beginning  of  mankind, 
and  is  as  topical  now  as  when  Cervantes  wrote,  and  centuries 
before.  Patience  under  difficulties,  bravery,  rectitude,  and  faith 
in  an  evil  world  are  not  for  one  period,  but  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  of  these  things  Don  Quixote  treats.  Its  humour,  its 
boundless  invention,  its  bright  optimism  and  belief  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  goodness  of  God’s  creatures,  make  it  a  book  to  be  loved 
for  all  time,  and  its  appeal  to  men  and  women  in  all  ages 
of  development  secure  for  it  the  suffrages  of  the  young,  the 
mature,  and  the  aged.  The  book  is  one  at  which  a  boy  laughs 
for  its  fun,  for  he  needs  not  to  look  beneath  the  surface ;  upon 
which  a  man  ponders  for  its  broad  toleration,  its  tender  wisdom, 
and  its  profound  philosophy ;  and  at  w'hich  age  sighs  wistfully 
to  see  the  vanity  of  human  effort  to  do  battle  for  high  aims 
against  the  sordid  forces  of  the  world — to  see  that  in  the  end 
vulgar  materialism  is  triumphant,  and  that  Don  Quixote  dies 
contrite  and  repentant  for  his  noble  madness  of  doing  good, 
without  other  reward  than  the  approval  of  an  abstract  power. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  which,  I  verily  believe,  was 
that  of  Cervantes  himself,  who  similarly  had  been  beaten  in  the 
world  by  prosperous  materialism,  the  book  is  a  sad  one.  But 
still  he  won  what  he  wanted  to  win — eternal  fame — and  that 
must  always  be  the  crowning  solace  and  final  triumph  of  all 
those  who  fall  by  the  way  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  ideals.  For 
this  Don  Quixote  lived  and  Cervantes  wrote ;  and  the  book  is 
universal  because  it  is  human  ;  but  Spanish  because  in  its  essence 
it  was  founded  on  the  racial  instinct  to  enforce  the  assertion 
of  the  ego  by  suffering,  and  voice  the  great  national  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  a  ruinous  popular  obsession. 


Y  Y  2 


Martin  Hume. 


THE  CRUSADEE. 


Effigy  mailed  and  mighty  beneath  thy  mail 
That  best  asleep  with  hand  upon  carved  sword-hilt, 

As  ready  to  waken  and  strong  to  stand  and  hail 
Death,  where  hosts  are  shaken  and  hot  life  spilt; 

Here  in  the  pillared  peace  thy  fathers  built 
On  English  ground,  amid  guardian  trees,  though  rent 
This  eve  with  gusts  that  yellowing  boughs  dishevel 
And  over  this  chantry  roof  make  shuddering  revel — 

With  lips  of  stone  thou  smilest ;  art  thou  content  ? 

Still  burns  thy  soul  for  battle  as  then,  when  first. 

Tost  upon  shipboard,  far  thine  eyes  descried 
The  hills  of  the  land  of  longing?  Still  dost  thirst 
To  leap  on  the  Paynim  armies  and  break  their  pride. 

For  God  smote  in  thee,  God  w'as  upon  thy  side? 

Still  flame  the  spears  through  dust  and  blood  and  roar? 

Still  ridest  slaying,  filled  with  holy  rages. 

Glorying  even  now  to  hear  through  Time’s  lost  ages 
Thy  deeds  yet  thundering  like  sea-surf  on  shore? 

Or  dost  thou  rather,  a  soul  made  great  and  mild. 

Behold  it  all  as  a  clashing  of  swords  by  night. 

Warring  to  save  but  an  empty  grave  exiled, — 

Not  there,  not  thus,  to  reach  the  abiding  Light. 

The  City  of  God  shines  always  fair  and  white. 

By  alien  hosts  impossible  to  be  won  ; 

For  how  should  the  pure  be  pure  if  these  could  soil  it. 

Or  the  holy  holy,  and  ravage  of  this  wnrld  spoil  it? 

A  thousand  storms  pass  from  us,  but  not  the  sun. 

Thou  smilest  mute  :  but  I  in  the  gloom  that  hearken 
To  loud  wild  gusts  that,  rioting  blindly,  tear 
Soft  leaves  and  scatter  them  over  fields  that  darken, 

I  feel  in  my  heart  the  wound  of  Earth’s  despair. 

So  torn  from  youth  is  trampled  the  innocent  prayer ; 

So  loveliest  things  find  soonest  enemies ;  so 
Desire  that  kindled  the  shaping  mind  to  fashion 
Our  hope  afresh,  pours  infinite  out  its  passion. 

And  the  world  it  has  striven  for  breaks  it  with  blow  on  blow. 

The  fool,  in  his  multitude  mighty,  exults  to  maim 
Greatness ;  heroes  under  the  world’s  slow  wheel 
Fall ;  the  timorous  how  they  seek  to  tame 
Tongues  that  fear  not,  hearts  that  burn  and  feel! 
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Slaves  conspire  to  enslave ;  and,  last  appeal, 

The  deaf  have  power,  the  blind  authority;  yea. 

They  blind  the  seer,  lest  they  too  see  his  vision. 

And  all  their  works  be  turned  to  a  God’s  derision ; — 
Beholding  this,  who  would  cry  not.  Up  and  slay! 

0  yet  my  faith  is  fixt,  that  the  best  is  chosen. 

And  truth  by  joy  is  kissed  as  certain  good. 

And  love,  even  love,  though  a  million  hearts  be  frozen. 
Love,  weak,  and  shamed,  and  tortured,  is  understood. 

Yea,  powers  are  with  us  when  we  are  most  withstood. 

Not  vainly  the  soul  in  beauty  and  hope  confides ; 

And  if  it  were  not  so,  then  had  thought  no  haven. 

Nor  the  brave  heart  wisdom  or  warrant  above  the  craven  : 
’Mid  all  these  woes  the  City  of  God  abides. 

But  0  to  win  there,  far,  how  far  it  seems  1 

And  often,  as  thou,  O  pilgrim  knight,  I  long 

For  a  land  remote,  and  to  be  where  perfect  dreams 

Of  the  soul  are  acts  as  natural  as  a  song 

In  a  singer’s  mouth,  and  joy  need  fear  no  w’rong. 

And,  tossing  upon  my  restless  thoughts,  I  vow 
My  heart  away  from  a  world  that  would  undo  me. 

Then  lo,  in  a  hush  some  voice  divine  thrills  through  me, 

“  0  heart  of  little  faith,  seek  here,  seek  now !  ” 

Yes,  here  and  now  I  But  how  to  attain,  when  fierce 
In  power  and  pain  Time  and  the  world  oppose? 

With  what  shall  the  soul  be  weaponed,  her  w'ay  to  pierce 
To  her  one  desire  through  many  embattled  foes? 

Must  all  in  a  waste  of  strife  and  of  hatred  close? 

Shall  love  unfriended  hide,  and  longing  droop, 

And  all  our  strength  be  poured  in  a  conflict  sterile. 

For  the  world’s  hard  conquest  youth  its  hope  imperil. 

And  the  soul  to  an  alien  use  ignobly  stoop? 

Thou  knowest.  Crusader !  0  thy  smile  knows  all. 

Love  takes  no  sword  to  battle,  for  Love  is  flame. 

Itself  a  sword,  upon  whose  edge  falsehoods  fall ; 

A  peace  that  troubles,  a  joy  that  puts  to  shame. 

Though  the  soul  be  at  war  for  ever,  she  burns  to  an  aim. 
The  world  has  none  I  We  are  wronged,  but  endure  ;  we  bleed. 
But  conquer ;  hatred  is  idle  as  vain  compliance  : 

We  know  not  Time,  who  have  made  the  great  affiance. 

To  die  for  that  we  live  for  is  life  indeed. 

L.aurence  Bin  yon. 


A  GREEK  PLAY  AT  ORANGE. 


In  the  little  town  of  Orange,  in  Provence,  twelve  thousand  spec¬ 
tators  assembled  the  other  day  in  the  grand  old  Roman  theatre— 
the  biggest  theatre  in  the  w'orld — to  witness  the  open-air  per¬ 
formances  now  given  yearly  of  the  Fetes  of  Orange. 

These  Fetes,  which  continue  for  three  days,  have  become  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  in  the  artistic  world,  and  mark 
the  starting-point  of  a  widespreading  ‘  ‘  Renaissance  ’  ’  of  the 
great  tragic  art  of  Greece. 

At  the  initiation  of  the  Felibres  of  Provence,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  their  “  Chancelier,”  Monsieur  Paul  Marieton,  the 
first  important  series  of  performances  w’ere  given  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1888.  Mounet-Sully,  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipe-Roi 
adapted  from  Sophocles,  recorded  on  that  occasion  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  career.  Many  difficulties,  however, 
prevented  a  repetition  of  the  Fetes  until  the  year  1894,  when 
(Edipe-Roi,  Antigone,  VHymne  a  Apollon,  Saint-Saens’s  opera 
of  P alias- Ath ene ,  and  several  classic  comedies  were  given  by 
leading  artistes  of  the  “  Comedie  Franyaise,”  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  indefatigable  “  Chorege,”  Paul  Marieton.  The 
following  year  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Theatre,  and  the  stone  seats 
of  the  great  Amphitheatre  were  renovated  and  built  up  exactly 
on  the  existing  model,  as,  in  fact,  they  had  existed  since  the 
days  when  Orange  was  ‘  ‘  Arausio-Secundanorum  ’  ’  and  the  centre 
of  a  Roman  colony  established  in  that  country  of  the  Gauls  by 
Caesar. 

From  1895  onwards  the  Fetes  of  Orange  have  become  an 
established  institution  of  ever-increasing  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  open-air  theatre  has  begun  to  flourish  and  bloom 
throughout  all  the  South  of  France  acknowledged  as  the  most 
popular  form  of  representing  the  dramatic  art  during  the  summer 
season. 

Among  the  artistes  who,  under  the  spell  of  Monsieur  Marieton’s 
enthusiasm,  have,  during  the  past  ten  years,  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Orange,  adding  the  lustre  of  their  names  to  the 
performances,  have  been  :  Coquelin  ain6,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Mounet-Sully,  Mesdames  Bartet,  Segond- Weber,  and  many  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  “Fran^ais”  and  the  “  Odeon,” 
while  Massenet  and  Colonne  have  acted  as  conductors  of  the 
orchestra. 
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In  spite  of  the  brilliant  success  of  such  operas  as  Gluck’s 
Orphee  and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  and  plays  such  as  the  Phedre 
and  Britannicus  of  Eacine,  and  the  Horace  of  Corneille,  the  severe 
and  classic  form  of  which  renders  them  pre-eminently  suitable 
for  these  occasions,  it  has  been  found  that  nothing  harmonises 
so  perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  these  ancient  walls 
as  pure  Greek  tragedy.  The  Alcestis  and  Phceninissm  of 
Euripides,  the  Antigone  and  (Edipe-Roi  of  Sophocles,  remaining 
among  the  greatest  achievements  of  Orange. 

The  name  of  Monsieur  Paul  Marieton  has  been  from  the 
beginning  inseparable  from  this  great  dramatic  movement,  and 
it  was  with  a  storm  of  enthusiastic  congratulation  that  the  news 
of  his  nomination  as  “Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur”  was 
received  at  the  conclusion  of  this  year’s  Fetes.  The  veteran  poet 
of  Provence,  Frederic  Mistral  himself,  attached  the  much-prized 
little  knot  of  red  ribbon  to  the  coat  of  the  newly-decorated 
Chevalier,  the  same  little  ribbon  he  himself  had  worn  before 
being  promoted  to  the  “  rosette  ’’  w^hich  marks  the  higher  grade 
of  the  Order. 

The  little  town  of  Orange,  which  sleeps  quietly  all  the  year 
round  under  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  great  Roman  triumphal 
arch  and  vast  pile  of  the  Amphitheatre,  suddenly,  at  the  call  of 
Marieton,  the  “Chorege,”  arises  and  shakes  off  her  mantle  of 
dreams,  becoming  busy  and  bustling  as  a  hive  of  swarming  bees. 
Automobiles  and  carriages  fill  the  narrow  streets,  and  constant 
trains  pour  forth  streams  of  pilgrims  from  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Valence,  Carpentras,  Nimes,  and  all  parts  of  Provence.  Of 
course,  the  famous  Felibres  are  well  represented,  and  among 
them  three  Felibresses,  each  in  her  turn  having  reigned  her 
seven  years  as  Queen  of  Felibrige — Mme.  Mistral,  wife  of  the 
veteran  chief ;  Mme.  Boissiere,  daughter  of  Eoumanille,  the  poet 
and  writer;  and  Mme.  Bischoffsheim.  A  select  band  of  poets, 
artistes,  and  art-lovers  also  arrive  from  Paris,  heroically  resolved 
to  face  the  discomfort  of  the  small  provincial  inns,  with  their 
primitive  cuisine  and  limited  resources,  in  consideration  of  a  feast 
offered  by  the  “  Chorege  ’’  worthy  of  the  Greco-Eoman  audience 
of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  programme  included  Les  Erinyes,  the  Britannicus  of 
Eacine,  and  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  with  chorus,  and 
beside  these  masterpieces  some  modern  versions  of  Greek  subjects 
by  lesser  lights,  the  main  attraction  of  these  latter  being  the 
distinguished  artistes  who  were  cast  for  the  leading  rdles,  all 
Associates  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  and  of  w'orld-wide  reputation. 
As  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  short  meridional  twilight  quickly 
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gives  place  to  the  dark  starlit  sky  of  the  summer  night,  crowds 
of  people  wend  their  way  towards  the  vast  dark  pile  loominir 
gigantic  and  mysterious  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
Through  the  many  entrances  in  the  great  circular  walls  they 
mount  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  staggeringly  steep,  and  pass  into 
the  amphitheatre.  It  is  a  wonderful  scene  which  greets  one  on 
emerging  from  the  dark  corridor  on  the  summit.  The  flickering 
lights  and  shadows  cast  by 'the  big  acetylene  lamps  dotted  along 
the  top  of  the  rampart-like  walls,  reveal  a  semi-circular  arena 
vast  as  the  Coliseum  of  Eome,  with  wide  stone  seats  ascending 
in  grades  to  the  full  height  of  the  towering  walls ;  every  comer 
is  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  thousands  of  spectators  still  pouring 
in.  From  the  back  of  the  stage  a  faqade  rises  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  the  stars,  the  topmost  line  just  touching  the  tail  of 
the  Great  Bear.  On  either  side  of  the  stage ,  clumps  of  tall  trees 
and  shrubs  of  many  years’  growth  form  an  admirable  setting  to 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the  fagade  with  its  grand  portal 
is  composed.  The  clear,  deep  blue  sky  of  the  summer  night, 
luminous  with  stars,  forms  the  only  suitable  roof  for  such  a 
theatre. 

Presently  from  the  orchestra  the  soft  sighing  waves  of  Mas¬ 
senet’s  music  announce  that  the  tragedy  of  Les  Erinyes  is  about 
to  begin,  and  instantly  a  profound  silence  falls  upon  the  gaiety 
and  laughter  of  the  twelve  thousand  spectators.  Les  Erinyes, 
i.e.,  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  a  tragedy  in  two  parts,  first 
Klutaimnestra,  second  Orestes,  is  an  adaptation  from  .tFschylus 
by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The  incidental  music,  by  Massenet,  the 
audience  evidently  knew  well,  and  loved,  no  doubt,  all  the  better 
for  its  quite  modern  charm  and  entire  absence  of  classical  severity, 
but  which  absent  quality,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  have  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy. 

The  action  takes  place  before  the  portals  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Pelops,  “that  abode  of  hatred  and  treason,  execrable  witness 
of  human  crime,’’  as  it  is  apostrophised  by  Kassandra. 

The  Furies,  those  avenging  daughters  of  the  dire  Gods  of  Night 
and  Hell,  flit  like  w-eird  shadows  among  the  moonlit  trees,  until 
the  dawn  breaks,  when  they  vanish  to  give  place  to  a  company 
of  grey-bearded  old  men,  whose  fighting  days  being  over,  have 
perforce  remained  at  home  when  their  King  Agamemnon  and 
his  warriors  departed  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  They  lament  the 
long  years  of  the  King’s  absence  and  the  deeds  of  the  Queen 
Klutaimnestra,  above  all,  her  action  in  exiling  Orestes,  her  son. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  announcing 
the  return  of  Agamemnon,  and  from  that  moment  the  action 
becomes  rapid.  Human  emotions  are  depicted  in  their  intensest 
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aspects.  Love,  Hate,  Triumph,  Self-sacrifice,  and  Vengeance 
live  and  move  before  one’s  eyes  with  a  primitive  grandeur  and 
purity  of  outline  that  ennobles  the  most  terrible  deeds,  obliterating 
all  the  petty  and  sordid  aspects  of  crime,  and  investing  even  the 
most  monstrous  actions  with  an  element  of  heroism. 

Klutaimnestra  is  driven  to  her  desperate  actions  by  the  unfor¬ 
gettable  memory  of  the  death  of  Iphigenie,  her  adored  daughter, 
sacrificed  by  the  stern  father  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  his  gods. 

To  quote  her  passionate  justification  of  the  murder  of  Agamem¬ 
non  with  her  own  hands  : — 

Et  lui  qui  plus  fdroce,  helas,  qu’un  loup  sauvage 
Du  cher  sang  de  ma  fiUe  a  tremp4  le  rivage, 

De  celle  que  j ’avals  conQue  et  que  j’aimais, 

Aurore  de  mon  coeur  6teinte  pour  jamais, 

Joie,  honneur  du  foyer  1  de  ma  fille  4tendue 
Sur  I’autel  et  criant  vers  sa  mere  ^perdue, 

Tandis  que  I’^gorgeur  impitoyablement 

Aux  Dieux  4pouvantes  offrait  son  coeur  fumant! 

Lui,  ce  p^re,  hiritier  de  p^rcs  fatidiques, 

On  ne  I’a  point  chassd  des  demeures  antiques, 

Les  pierres  du  chemin  n’ont  pas  maudit  son  nom! 

Et  j’aurais  4pargn4  cette  tete?  .  .  .  Non  I  Non  I 

Madame  Tessendier  as  Klutaimnestra,  in  spite  of  her  terrible 
appearance  as  she  rushes  on  the  scene  brandishing  the  murderous 
weapon,  her  garments  and  hands  stained  with  the  blood  of  her 
victim,  made  one  feel,  in  this  outburst,  the  tortured  heart  of  the 
mother  driven  mad  by  memory  and  long  years  of  waiting  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  child. 

But  Tessendier,  impressive  as  she  w^as,  took  a  lower  place 
directly  the  great  tragedian,  Madame  Segond-Weber,  appeared. 
Kassandra  had  only  a  short  part  to  play  in  Les  Erinyes,  but  it 
is  one  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it  interpreted 
by  this  queen  of  tragic  actresses. 

She  was  three  distinct  women  during  the  short  time  she  was 
on  the  scene.  First,  the  captive  brought  from  Troy  in  the  train 
of  the  victorious  Agamemnon,  so  stunned  with  the  horror  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  overwhelmed  her,  she  seems  turned  to  stone, 
incapable  of  even  taking  in  what  is  happening  around  her.  Her 
fathers  and  brothers  slain,  her  city  in  ashes — her  people  slaves 
—with  her  fatal  gift  of  the  gods  she  had  prophesied  all  this,  and 
warned  them,  but  they  had  refused  to  believe  her  words — the 
gods  can  have  no  bitterer  dregs  in  the  cup  they  have  doomed  her 
to  drink ! 

She  stands  there  immovable,  impassive,  impenetrable,  in  her 
pent-up  anguish  and  unbending  pride. 
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When  Agamemnon,  before  entering  the  palace,  turns  and 
commends  the  captive  Princess  to  the  good  graces  of  his  Queen, 
reminding  her  that  the  blood  of  kings  and  heroes  runs  in  her 
veins,  Kassandra  slowly  fixes  her  eyes  on  Klutaimnestra.  Aga¬ 
memnon  gone,  the  Queen  addresses  Kassandra  at  first  with 
courtesy,  but  on  receiving  no  response,  her  tone  quickly  changes 
to  one  of  imperious  scorn  and  anger. 

Still  Kassandra  remains  silent,  her  eyes  alone  speaking,  eyes 
lit  with  the  sudden  light  of  prophecy,  seeing  with  horror  not 
only  her  own  approaching  death  at  the  hands  of  Klutaimnestra, 
but  that  of  the  warrior  king,  Agamemnon. 

The  Queen  leaves  her  in  wrath,  promising  to  forge  for  her  a 
muzzle  of  ivory  and  gold — this  daughter  of  kings  with  the  madness 
of  hate  in  her  eyes,  she  shall  be  treated  like  a  dangerous  wild 
beast. 

Left  with  the  old  men,  of  whose  presence  she  seems  unaware, 
Kassandra  at  last  speaks  in  low,  deep  tones,  like  distant  thunder 
before  a  storm ;  low ,  yet  audible  to  everyone  in  that  vast 
audience,  among  whom  a  leaf  could  have  been  heard  to  fall 

Ye  gods  I  ye  gods  I  the  cup  is  full,  and  my  day  has  come. 

“  Unhappy  one,”  says  the  aged  Eurybates,  ”  why  these  de¬ 
spairing  groans?  ” 

Kassandra  asks  him  where  she  is,  and  on  hearing  that  this  is 
the  palace  of  Agamemnon,  she  exclaims,  shuddering  : — 

Ohl  abode  detested  alike  of  Gods  and  men,  into  what  blood-soaked  den 
hast  thou  flung  me,  beloved  Apollo  1 

The  old  men  murmur  together  that  she  must  possess  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  bloodhound  so  truly  to  describe  the  past  of  that  palace 
of  gloom. 

Advancing  before  the  great  portals,  Kassandra  now'  becomes 
the  prophetess,  inspired,  transfigured,  a  messenger  of  the  gods. 
In  vivid  rapier-like  flashes  she  depicts  the  scene  of  Agamemnon’s 
murder,  stabbed  three  times  by  the  treacherous  hand  of  the 
(jlueen  while  taking  his  bath,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
victor’s  feast  is  in  preparation,  and  her  own  death  by  the  same 
hand  immediately  after,  both  which  crimes  she  predicts  will  be 
avenged  by  the  Exiled  One,  that  son  wiio  will  return  to  be  the 
slayer  of  his  mother. 

The  old  men,  impressed  but  still  disbelieving  her  prophetic 
vision,  so  soon  to  be  realised,  beg  her  to  fly  and  save  herself, 
promising  their  silence.  But  she  refuses  to  try  and  escape,  death 
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having  for  her  no  terrors,  she  will  go  and  join  the  Shades  of 
her  own  people  in  that  Hades  where  they  await  her.  Since 
the  old  men  also  refuse  to  believe  her,  well,  she  will  take  the 
fatal  gift  of  prophecy  which  devours  her,  and  in  that  Shadow 
Land  where  no  sun  dawms,  in  default  of  the  Living,  she  wdll 
preach  to  the  Dead.  They  will  now  believe  her  : — 

Pale,  ton  sceptre  en  main,  ta  bandelette  an  front, 

J’irai,  cher  Apollon,  6  toi  qui  m’as  aim^e, 

J’annoncerai  ta  gloire  a  leur  foule  charm4e. 

Voici  le  jour,  et  I’heure,  et  la  hache,  et  le  lieu, 

Et  mon  ame  va  fuir  toute  chaude  d’un  DieuI 

In  speaking  of  Apollo,  she  becomes  the  woman  beloved  of  the 
divine  Archer,  he  whose  “  golden  eyes  ”  are  reflected  in  her  own. 
Apollo,  whose  love  for  her  she,  alas !  betrayed  by  a  broken  vow’, 
and  who,  in  revenge,  had  laid  on  her  this  cursed  gift  of  the 
prophetic  vision,  pursuing  her  ceaselessly  with  the  disasters  and 
woes  which  overtake  her. 

Mounting  the  steps  of  Pelops’s  palace,  before  entering  those 
doomed  doors,  Kassandra  pauses  with  a  superb  gesture,  and  in 
tones  which  vibrate  like  a  funeral  knell,  she  utters  her  maledic¬ 
tion  on  the  sombre  pile  whose  stones  are  soaked  with  the  blood 
and  tears  of  human  victims  : — 

Par  la  foi  violee  et  les  serments  rompus. 

Par  I’affreuse  vengeance  et  le  festin  impie. 

Par  les  yeux  vigilants  de  la  ruse  accroupie. 

Par  le  morne  Royaume  ou  roulent  les  Vivants, 

Par  la  terreur  des  nuits,  par  le  rale  des  vents. 

Par  le  g^missement  qui  monte  de  I'abime, 

Par  les  Dieux  haletants  sur  la  piste  du  crime. 

Par  ma  ville  enflamm^e  et  mon  peuple  abattu, 

Sois  4ternellement  maudit,  maudit  sois-tul 

Those  who  still  remember  Rachel  say  that  in  Greek  tragedy 
,  she  lives  again  in  Segond-Weber. 

,  In  the  second  part  of  Les  Erinyes,  Orestes,  the  title-rdle  w’as 
,  admirably  interpreted  by  Albert  Lambert,  who  has  evidently 
,  studied  that  great  master  of  classic  drama,  Mounet-Sully,  to 
,  some  purpose. 

j  It  is  no  easy  part  to  play  this  of  Orestes,  the  exiled  son  and 

j  heir,  the  vagabond,  described  by  Kassandra  in  her  prophetic 

vision  as 

p  Le  Vagabond  nourri  d’inexpiables  haines, 

,  Le  monstrueux  Enfant  des  races  inhumnines, 

»  Le  Tueur  de  sa  mfere,  k  lui-meme  odieux, 

h  Et  toujours  flagelld  par  la  fureur  des  Dieux! 
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Were  it  only  this  side  of  his  character  that  the  tragedy  por- 
trayed,  it  would  be  revolting  and  unsympathetic,  but  here  again 
as  in  the  case  of  Klutaimnestra,  the  Greek  poet  reveals  the  heart 
of  his  sombre  hero,  and  elevates  to  a  certain  awful  grandeur  the 
motive  actuating  his  terrible  crime.  Orestes  has  a  passionate 
love  for  his  people,  his  country,  and  his  father,  whom  he  re¬ 
members  as  “  un  homme  aux  yeux  tiers,  calme,  et  grand  comme 
un  Dieu.”  The  tender  scene  with  Electra,  his  sister,  shows 
his  hunger  for  some  one  on  whom  to  spend  the  love  and  devotion 
of  his  heart,  turned  in  bitter  hate  and  loathing  from  his  mother. 

Albert  Lambert  gave  to  this  role  the  largeness  of  movement, 
the  variety  of  emotion,  the  vehemence  and  passion  it  demanded, 
and  again  made  one  realise  how  only  the  big  human  emotions, 
Love,  Hate,  Patriotism,  Vengeance,  can  be  suitably  depicted 
under  the  shadow  of  those  gigantic  Eoman  walls.  No  psycho¬ 
logical  or  philosophical  subtleties  would  tell  here,  everything, 
voice,  gesture,  personality,  sentiment,  must  be  on  a  large  scale 
to  harmonise,  not  only  with  the  building  itself,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  these  old  Greek  poets. 

In  the  Electra  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Dclvair,  Mounet-Sully 
has  another  worthy  disciple,  and  an  actress  also  who,  as  exponent 
of  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  on  the 
French  or  any  other  stage.  Every  gesture  and  pose  were  worthy 
of  the  sculptor’s  chisel  as  she  stood  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon, 
offering  the  funeral  libations  and  lamentations.  Every  move¬ 
ment  expressed  so  perfectly  and  harmoniously,  the  thought 
prompting  the  gesture,  that,  had  she  spoken  the  verses  m  the 
Greek  w'hich  seemed  as  though  it  must  be  her  native  tongue, 
the  audience  could  have  followed  in  spite  of  understanding  no 
word.  This  youthful  Electra,  with  her  tall,  lithe,  supple  figure, 
the  beautiful  outlines  accentuated  by  the  long  white  draperies, 
seemed  in  truth  to  belong  to  the  days  when  Arausio  was  young, 
and  the  great  Eoman  theatre  filled  with  classically-draped  forms 
like  her  own.  With  the  magic  spell  of  her  presence  she  carried 
us  back  two  thousand  years  as  w’e  sat  on  those  same  stone 
seats  from  which  the  audience  had  applauded  the  Electra  of  that 
time,  and  gazed  up  to  the  same  Great  Bear  as  he  slowiy  sank 
behind  the  towering  walls.  Tw’o  bright  star-eyes  alone  remained 
when  we  rose  at  last,  leaving  the  avenging  “Erinyes”  again 
on  the  field,  to  follow  for  ever  in  the  footsteps  of  Orestes. 

Constance  E.  Maud. 


the  true  history  of  “  MONTE-CRISTO.” 


The  other  day  the  post  brought  me  a  recently  published  little 
book,  the  title  of  which  merits  quotation  in  extenso  :  — 

MEMOIRE  SUE  LA  VIE  DE  L’ABEE  DE  FARIA. 

Explication  de  la  charmante  legende  du  Chateau  d’If  dans  le  roman 
“  Monte-Cristo.” 

Edition  Speciale. 

Suivie  des  documents  historiques  et  litteTaires  avec  reproduction  de  deux 

estampes. 

Par 

I.E  Dr.  D.  G.  Dalgado, 

de  L'Academie  lioijale  des  Sciences  de  Lisbonne. 

Paris  : 

Henri  Jodve. 

Several  treatises,  more  or  less  learned  and  more  or  less  diffuse, 
expounding  the  reality  of  many  of  the  characters  of  Dumas’s 
romances  are  already  on  my  shelves.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
well  ascertained  that  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis  and  D’Artagnan, 
Chicot,  Bussy  d’Amboise,  Diane  de  Monsoreau,  Joseph  Balsamo, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  to  name  a  very  few,  not  only 
lived  but  pursued  adventures  more  or  less  as  Dumas  describes. 
But  in  all  probability  Dr.  Dalgado  is  the  first  who  has  arisen  and 
essayed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Abbe  Faria — perhaps  the 
most  romantic  and  mysterious  of  all  Dumas’s  characters. 

All  the  world  has  read  Monte-Cristo ,  and  remembers  the 
episode  of  the  chateau  d’lf  in  the  first  volumes.  In  this,  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  the  romance ,  no  character  appeals  to  the 
imagination  so  much  as  does  the  Abbe  Faria — the  little  learned 
old  Italian,  who  speaks  five  languages,  and  has  written  a  treatise 
on  “The  Possibility  of  a  General  Monarchy  in  Italy,”  who 
educates  his  fellow-prisoner,  discovers  to  him  the  secret  of  an 
incalculable  treasure,  hidden  in  the  island  of  Monte-Cristo,  and, 
by  dying  while  yet  a  captive,  affords  his  pupil  the  means  of  escape 
from  the  chateau.  Well,  Dr.  Dalgado  informs  us  that  he  has 
made  a  discovery.  He  can  toll  us  tvho  this  Ahhi  Faria  really 
vas.  Let  us  see.  .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  August,  1813,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rue  de 
Clichy,  Paris,  began  to  mark  on  Thursdays  an  unwonted  stir  at 
49.  Inquirers  heard  that  a  very  tall,  dark-complexioned. 
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singularly  spare-looking  man,  with  a  prominent  aquiline  nose 
had  taken  rooms  there,  and  was  holding  “conferences,”  or  rather 
seances,  which  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people.  Pash- 
ionable  ladies  paid  by  far  the  most  of  the  five  franc  pieces  which 
chinked  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  at  the  door  of  admission— such 
men  as  did  attend  were  evidently  either  newspaper  critics  or 
scientific  students.  Anyone  suspicious  enough  to  make  inquirj’ 
of  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  the  matter  would  have  learnt  that  the 
seances  were  duly  authorised  to  be  held  by  the  Abbe  Jose  Custodio 
de  Paria.  Very  shortly,  the  newspapers  began  to  devote  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  this  strange  person,  and  something  of  his  history 
began  to  be  knowm.  It  was  as  singular  as  his  appearance.  He 
was  born  at  Candolim,  near  Goa,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India, 
in  1756,  being  the  son  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  of  Brahmin 
descent,  and  of  a  daughter  of  a  rich  member  of  the  well-known 
family  of  de  Sousa.  The  marriage  wms  not  a  happy  one ;  about 
1765  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  elder 
Faria,  resuming  his  robe,  wms  ordained  priest.  In  1771  father  and 
son  w^ent  to  Lisbon.  The  next  year  found  them  both  in  Home. 
There  de  Faria  put  his  son  into  a  Jesuit  college,  and  after  becom¬ 
ing  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  returned  to  Lisbon.  In  1780  the  young 
man  took  his  degree,  and  was  in  his  turn  ordained  priest.  He 
then  rejoined  his  father  in  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  at 
Court.  After  various  adventures,  becoming  convinced  that 
neither  he  nor  his  father,  who  for  some  years  had  vainly  aspired 
to  a  bishopric  in  Portuguese  India,  could  obtain  any  preferment, 
he  went  to  Paris,  arriving  there  in  the  spring  of  1788.  No  doubt 
he  was  ambitious  of  achieving  a  literary  or  scientific  success,  and 
Paris  seemed  to  hold  out  all  sorts  of  possibilities.  There,  Mesmer 
a  few  years  before  had  been  a  great  celebrity  until  his  doctrine 
was  condemned  by  a  Eoyal  Commission.  The  Abb6  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Eevolution,  and  was  denounced  on  various 
occasions ;  yet ,  although  his  appearance  and  opinions  were 
alike  remarkable,  his  head  remained  on  his  shoulders.  In  1795 
we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  accomplishing  the  fall  of 
the  Convention.  Towards  1802,  if  not  before,  he  is  actively 
occupying  himself  with  magnetism,  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  Chateaubriand,  who,  in  writing  in  his  Memoir cs  ^  of  the  events 
of  that  year,  does  not  fail  to  mention  him.  Some  years  later,  so 
successful  with  his  mysterious  magnetic  powder  is  de  Faria,  that 
the  owner  of  a  gaming-house  offers  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  him 
if  he  wall  agree  to  abstain  from  frequenting  it.  About  the  same 
time  he  obtains  an  appointment  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Academy  of  Marseilles,  but  in  1813  is  in  Paris  again,  and  estab- 

(1)  They  were  not  published  until  after  Chateaubriand’s  death  in  1848. 
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lishing  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  at  49  rue  de  Clichy.  Thanks 
chiefly  to  the  curiosity  and  desire  for  novelty  of  the  pretty  women 
of  Paris,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  the  newspapers,  whose 
columns  were  full  of  him,  the  Abbe  de  Faria  became  a  celebrity 
almost  immediately.  As  such,  the  caricaturists  began  to  be  busy 
with  him,  and,  like  Mesmer,  he  might  have  made  a  fortune  but 
for  a  most  untoward  and  somewhat  extraordinary  adventure  that 
befell  him  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  1816  that  Potier,  one  of  the  best 
actors  of  the  time,  was  looking  around  for  a  subject  for  a  new 
play.  His  eye  fell  on  de  Faria.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  rue  de 
Clichy  and  expressed  to  the  professor  the  desire  to  become  his 
disciple.  The  poor  Abbe,  suspecting  nothing,  put  as  he  thought 
the  perfidious  actor  into  a  “  lucid  sleep.”  What  was  his  horror 
when,  while  certain  experiments  were  being  carried  out  with 
every  apparent  success,  Potier  suddenly  arose  and  burst  into  rude 
laughter,  crying,  ‘‘  Eh  hien,  Monsieur  VAbhe,  si  vous  mag- 
nctisez  tout  le  rnonde  comme  moi,  vous  ne  faites  pas  grand’ 
chose.”  The  adventure  speedily  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
On  September  5th  a  new  piece  by  Jules  Vernet,  entitled  Mag- 
netismonianie  ^  was  produced  at  the  Varietes.  On  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  Abbe  de  Faria  himself 
stood  before  the  audience,  so  perfect  was  Potier  in  the  great  part 
of  the  magnetiser  Soporito.  The  play,  which  covered  de  Faria 
with  ridicule,  was  by  no  means  a  chef  d’ceuvre.  In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Dalgado,  the  great  merit  of  its  author  consists  in  having 
created  a  new  type  for  French  drama — ”  the  type  of  this 
mysterious  Abbe  with  the  emaciated  features  who  has  reap¬ 
peared  later  in  the  play  Monte-Cristo.”  The  Abbe  says  that  he 
might  have  attended  a  performance  and  from  his  place  in  the 
audience  have  put  one  or  more  of  the  actors  who  had  experienced 
his  powers  as  a  hypnotist  in  the  rue  de  Clichy  to  sleep — sleep 
accompanied  by  convulsions  and  frantic  contortions.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  dignity  did  not  permit  him  to  take  this  originally 
conceived  revenge.  Eidiculed  on  the  stage  and  in  the  Press,  he 
fell  into  contempt ,  alike  among  his  scientific  and  his  ecclesiastical 
colleagues,  who  up  to  that  time  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
considering  him  a  dangerous  enemy  to  their  beliefs.  The  poor 
Abbe’s  seances  were  done  for.  He  closed  his  salon,  and  after 
experiencing  the  bitterness  of  poverty  was  glad  to  hide  his  head 
in  a  young  ladies’  boarding  school,  where  he  served  as  chaplain. 

But  de  Faria  was  a  philosopher ;  he  said  ‘  ‘  There  are  evils  w'hich 
to  those  who  know  how  to  deal  with  them  prove  to  be  blessings 

(1)  This  curious  piece,  become  very  rare,  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Dr.  Dalgado’s 
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in  disguise.”  The  cruel  attacks  against  him  obliged  him  to 
defend  his  honour.  He  did  so  by  writing  his  book  on  Lucid 
Sleep.  Had  he  never  undertaken  this  task  the  Abbe  would 
almost  certainly  now  be  regarded  as  a  charlatan  of  the  Cagliostro 
type.  For  information  concerning  him  w’e  should  have  to  go  to 
the  new’spapers,  whose  descriptions  of  the  seances  were  wholly 
satirical,  and  this  though  the  Abbe  pretended  to  the  possession 
of  no  secret,  but  attributed  all  the  phenomena  of  “lucid  sleep” 
to  natural  causes.  Thereby  he  established  the  doctrine  of 
“  suggestion  ”  in  opposition  to  Mesmer’s  doctrine  of  “  animal 
magnetism”  or  “  magnetic  fluid.”  Dc  Faria’s  book,  which  was 
to  be  in  four  volumes,  but  of  which,  unfortunately,  the  first  only 
appeared,  the  author  dying  on  the  eve  of  its  publication,  gives 
him  a  real  title  to  fame.  Its  excessive  rarity  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  many  scientific  students  from  studying  it — until  now  they 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  citations  from  it 
in  other  works. ^  Whatever  imperfections  the  book  contains,  its 
publication  in  1819  certainly  marks  the  end  of  the  era  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  commencement  of  that  of 
“  lucid  sleep,”  or  hypnotism.  The  critics  of  the  stances,  who 
include  the  vrell-known  author,  Etienne  de  Jouy,  say  that  de' 
Faria  was  an  impostor,  a  juggler,  a  charlatan  ;  they  either  admit 
none  of  the  results  that  he  achieved  or  attribute  them  to  magic 
or  sorcery.  De  Faria’s  book  on  “lucid  sleep”  proves  that  he 
was  not  only  a  savant  and  an  astonishingly  acute  observer  of 
phenomena,  but  a  highly  original  and  remarkable  man  of  whom 
his  nation  may  justly  be  proud. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Abbe  Faria  of  Monte- 
Cristo?  naturally  inquires  the  reader.  Dr.  Dalgado  shall' tell  us. 

He  says,  “  The  celebrity  of  the  name  of  the  Abbe  Faria  is  due 
to  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  has  commenced  with  the  publication 
of  Monte-Cristo.”  He  reminds  us  by  citations  from  the  romance 
that  the  Abbe  is  there  described  as  a  little  man  aged  about  sixty- 
five,  with  white  hair,  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a  long  black  beard, 
who  has  been  first  at  Fenestrelle,  and  then,  since  1811,  a  State 
prisoner  in  the  chateau  d’lf,  that  he  is  believed  to  be  mad  because 
he  offers  the  Government  millions  which  he  says  are  hidden  on 
the  island  of  Monte-Cristo,  that  he  finds  means  to  communicate 
with  Edmond  Dantes,  the  future  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  who 
is  also  in  prison,  whom  he  educates,  and  to  whom  on  dying  he 
leaves  incalculable  riches. 

“  But  I  don’t  understand  yet,”  says  the  reader. 

(1)  Dr.  Dalgado  has  performed  a  real  service  to  science  as  well  as  to  de  Faria’s 
memory  by  reprinting  and  editing  this  book,  which  is  entitled  De  la  Cause  du 
Sommeil  Lucide.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Henri  Jouve,  Paris. 
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A  moment — let  Dr.  Dalgado  explain. 

Dr.  Dalgado,  having  carefully  studied  the  lives  of  the  real 
Abbe  and  the  episode  of  the  chateau  d’lf  in  the  romance,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dumas  was  exceedingly  well-informed 
about  the  former,  that  he  modelled  the  whole  episode  upon  the 
real  life  of  his  hero,  and  that,  in  short,  the  Abbe  Faria  ^  of  the 
romance  is  no  other  than  Jose  Custodio  de  Faria,  the  celebrated 
hypnotist. 

“Either  you  have  omitted  to  say  that  the  real  Abbe  was 
imprisoned  in  the  chateau  d’lf,  or  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Faria  who 
was  there  according  to  the  romance  must  be  an  allegory,”  objects 
the  reader.  Precisely.  The  latter  is  Dr.  Dalgado’s  conclusion 
in  the  matter.  He  considers  that  when  Dumas  was  seeking  for 
a  hero  he  was  struck  with  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Jose  Custodio  de 
Faria,  and  particularly  with  his  origin,  the  part  that  he  took  in 
the  French  Eevolution,  the  courage  that  he  showed  in  his  confer¬ 
ences  by  defying  his  opponents,  the  simplicity  of  his  character, 
his  perfect  good  faith,  his  indestructible  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  his  patience  in  supporting  his  bad  fortune  with 
dignity,  and,  finally,  his  vast  philosophical  and  historical  know¬ 
ledge.  He  considers,  moreover,  that  Dumas  may  have  studied 
animal  magnetism  before  he  came  to  Paris,  that  he  may  have 
attended  Bertrand’s  conferences,  and  consulted  the  Abbe  de  Faria’s 
book  with  a  view  to  writing  Balsamo,  and  so  on.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  Dr.  Dalgado  merely  to  give  a  sketch  or  abstract  of  his 
theory.  He  proceeds  to  supply  about  thirty  reasons  or  “  proofs  ” 
in  its  favour.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  taken  at  random  :  — 

“  I  was  born  in  Rome,”  said  Faria. 

De  Faria  was  born  intellectually  and  morally  at  Rome. 

Faria  is  made  prisoner  of  State  in  1811;  the  same  year  in  which  de 
Faria  is  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Marseilles. 

The  Abbe  does  not  know  why  he  was  arrested.  De  Faria  does  not  know 
why  he  was  condemned  when  his  doctrine  of  lucid  sleep  was  true. 

In  1811  he  is  made  prisoner  at  the  chateau  d’lf;  it  is  almost  certain  that 
de  Faria  in  the  same  year  had  visited  the  chateau  like  all  who  visit  Marseilles. 

His  madness  is  amusing;  he  believes  himself  the  possessor  of  an  immense 
treasure.  The  conferences  of  de  Faria  caused  much  amusement,  and  his 
treasure  was  his  new  doctrine  on  hypnotism. 

Faria  speaks  several  languages  and  some  modern  Greek.  It  is  curious  that 
Dumas  does  not  make  him  speak  Portuguese. 

The  treatise  that  he  wishes  to  show  to  Edmond  is  evidently  De  la  Cause 
du  Sommeil  lucide.  When  about  to  breathe  his  last,  Faria  cried,  “  Do  not 
forget  Monte-Cristo,  do  not  forget  the  treasure.”  The  treasure  of  de  Faria, 
or  his  doctrine  of  “  suggestion,”  has  given  more  marvellous  results  than  the 
millions  hidden  in  the  island  of  Monte-Cristo  which  enabled  Edmond  Dantfes 
to  accomplish  such  marvellous  adventures. 


(1)  Dr.  Dalgado  does  not  attempt  to  explain  why  Dumas  in  writing  the  name 
always  omits  the  “de.” 

VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S. 
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Dumas  has  not  changed  the  name  of  Faria,  as  he  has  not  changed  the  name 
of  Paul  Jones.l  He  has  wished  to  commemorate  these  personages  with 
their  real  distinguished  names.  Thanks  to  this  circumstance,  Faria  has 
become  celebrated  as  a  legendary  type,  and  popular  imagination  has  thrown 
an  aureole  of  mystery  around  him.  A  history  of  magic,  of  sorcery  or  of 
occultism,  is  not  complete  without  its  Abb4  de  Faria,  the  philosopher  who 
was  first  to  destroy  the  supernatural  in  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism. 

I  should  like  to  quote  more  of  the  learned  Doctor’s  “  proofs,” 
which  certainly  suggest  that  he  is  a  student  of  “  Baconian” 
literature,  but  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
Monte-Cristo  was  written.  These,  though  little  known,  have 
been  set  forth  by  Dumas  himself. 

Early  in  184!2  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  at  that  time  was 
living  in  the  beautiful  Villa  da  Quarto  in  Florence,  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Alexandre  Dumas  there.  The  Prince  said  : — 

“  My  son  Napoleon  is  quitting  the  service  of  Wurtemberg,  and  returning  to 
Florence.  You  will  understand  that  he  does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
to  serve  against  France.  As  soon  as  he  arrives  I  will  introduce  him  to  you.” 

“  How  can  I  serve  him?” 

“  Y'ou  can  show  him  France,  which  he  does  not  know;  and  you  can  make 
some  excursions  with  him  into  Italy,  if  you  have  time.” 

“  Has  he  seen  the  Isle  of  Elba?” 

”  No.” 

”  Well,  I  will  take  him  there,  if  you  approve.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Emperor’s  nephew  should  finish  his  education  by  taking  this  historical 
journey.” 

”  I  approve  of  the  idea,  and  I  hold  you  to  your  promise.” 

Presently  the  young  Napoleon — he  was  only  nineteen — arrived 
in  Florence,  and  a  little  later  on  he  and  Dumas,  then  aged  thirty- 
nine,  started  on  their  travels. 

The  same  day  they  reached  Leghorn,  to  find  that  no  boat  was 
leaving  for  Porto  Ferrajo,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  nobody  could 
say  when  one  would  leave. 

Wandering  distractedly  along  the  harbour,  the  Prince  noticed 
a  little  two-oared  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  with  the  name  Le  Duc-de- 
Reichstadt  painted  on  it.  He  pointed  it  out  to  Dumas,  who 
cried  :  “  Par  ma  foi,  Monseigneur,  if  the  King  had  not  made  me 
your  guide,  I  would  propose  a  fine  escapade.” 

”  What?” 

“To  go  to  Elba  in  that  boat.” 

They  jumped  in,  and  hailed  two  sailors  who  were  willing  to 
take  them  not  only  the  sixty  miles  to  Elba,  but  to  Africa  if  their 
Excellencies  pleased.  A  little  mast  wms  set  up,  and  a  tiny  sail 
hoisted.  Dumas  commenced  to  shoot  sea-gulls,  and  the  Prince, 
who  lit  a  cigar,  was  soon  unwell.  His  “guide,”  who  did  not 

(1)  Dumas  wrote  a  romance  called  Le  Capitaine  Paul,  of  which,  as  of  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  Pilot,  Paul  Jones  is  the  hero. 
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I  smoke,  and  who  was  not  ill,  presently  saw  a  storm  coming  up,  and 
the  little  boat  was  soon  dancing  on  the  waves  like  a  cork.  They 
i  were  nearly  driven  on  shore,  but,  persevering,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  at  Porto  Ferrajo  at  3  o’clock  the  next  morning.  After 
■  having  thoroughly  explored  Elba,  they  set  off  for  the  Isle  of 
!  Pianosa.  While  shooting  partridges  there,  the  man  who  carried 
their  game-bag  pointed  to  a  splendid  rock  rising  from  the  sea 
i  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  said  : — 

“Oh,  Excellences ,  if  you  went  there  you  would  have  splendid 
sport.” 

“  What  is  there,  then?  ”  asked  Dumas. 

“Wild  goats  by  troops;  the  island  is  full  of  them.” 

“And  what  do  you  call  this  fortunate  island?  ” 

“The  Isle  of  Monte-Cristo.” 

It  was  for  the  first  time  and  in  these  circumstances  that  Dumas 
heard  the  name  ‘‘  Monte-Cristo.”  The  next  morning  they  started 
for  the  island.  The  weather  was  magnificent ;  they  had  just 
enough  wind  to  fill  the  sail,  and,  aided  by  the  oars  of  the  two 
sailors,  they  got  along  capitally.  As  they  neared  it,  Monte-Cristo 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  grow  like  the  giant  Adamastor. 
Dumas  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  blue  mantle  than  that 
which  the  rising  sun  threw  upon  the  giant’s  shoulders. 

At  eleven  o’clock  they  were  just  about  to  leap  ashore,  when 
one  of  the  sailors  warned  them  that  to  land  would  mean  five  or 
six  days’  quarantine  in  whatever  port  they  might  return  to. 
Dumas  and  his  young  friend  could  risk  their  lives,  but  to  stay 
in  quarantine  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Dumas  proposed  that 
they  should  content  themselves  with  rowing  round  the  island, 
then  returning  to  Pianosa. 

“  Why  row  round  it?  ”  asked  the  Prince. 

‘‘To  establish  the  geographical  position,  and -to  enable  me  to 
give  in  memory  of  this  expedition  the  name  of  ‘  Monte-Cristo  ’ 

I  to  some  romance  or  other  which  I  wall  write.” 

‘‘So  be  it,”  said  the  Prince,  ‘‘  and  remember  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  romance.” 

A  week  later  the  two  travellers  were  again  in  Florence. 

The  next  year,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  Dumas  signed  a 
contract  with  Messieurs  Bethune  and  Plon  for  eight  volumes,  to 
be  entitled  Impressions  d.e  Voyage  dans  Paris.  He  had  sketched 
out  the  contents  when  Bethune  called  upon  him  to  say  that  his 
firm  wanted  a  book  that  would  rival  in  popularity  Eugene  Sue’s 
Mysteries  of  Paris.  Would  Dumas,  instead  of  writing  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  historical  book  about  Paris,  invent  a  plot  and  W’rite 
I  a  romance  of  Parisian  adventure? 

‘‘  Very  wdllingly,”  said  Dumas.  He  commenced  to  w^rite,  and 
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headed  his  paper  with  the  title  “  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo.” 
Soon  all  Paris  was  reading  the  story.  Where  did  he  get  the  plot 
the  rough  material?  This,  also,  Dumas  tells  us. 

On  April  23rd,  1857,  appeared  the  first  number  of  Le  Monte- 
Cristo,  Journal  H ehdomadaire  de  romans,  d’histoire,  de  voyages 
et  de  poesie,  public  et  redige  par  Alexandre  Dumas  seul. 

On  September  17th  of  the  same  year,  Dumas,  having  decided 
to  reprint  the  romance  Monte-Cristo  in  serial  form,  inserted  in 
his  journal  a  causerie  entitled  Un  mot  d  propos  de  Monte-Cristo. 

In  this  causerie  he  not  only  relates  his  visit  to  the  island,  but 
writes  as  follows  : — 

“  I  had  long  ago  turned  down  a  leaf  in  “  La  Police  D4voil4e,”  by  Peuchet, 
at  an  anecdote  of  twenty  pages,  entitled  ‘  The  Diamond  and  the 
Vengeance.’  i  As  it  stood  it  was  simply  idiotic — if  this  is  doubted  it  can  be 
read.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  oyster  there  was  a 
pearl,  a  pearl  without  any  value,  which  awaited  its  lapidary.” 

When  the  last  chapter  of  the  romance  had  appeared  in  his 
journal,  Dumas  added  these  lines  : — 

“  The  paragraphs  that  our  readers  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  romance  of 
Monte-Cristo  will  serve  as  pieces  justificatives.  To  give  a  startling  reality  to 
a  romantic  composition,  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  providential  occurrences, 
to  show  that  these  dramatic  scenes  have  had  witnesses,  is  to  double  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  work  and  to  give  it  an  imperishable  title  to  public 
curiosity.” 

The  anecdote  from  Peuchet  then  follows.  Before  dealing  with 
it,  let  me  briefly  recall  to  the  reader  the  skeleton  plot  of  Monte- 
Cristo.  It  is  this  : — 

In  1815  Edmond  Dantes  reaches  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  charge  of  the 
merchant  vessel,  the  Pharaon,  whose  captain  has  died  on  the  voyage.  The 
owmer,  Morrel,  promises  Edmond  the  captaincy,  thereby  enabling  the  young 
sailor  to  fix  the  day  of  his  wedding  with  the  beautiful  Mercddfes.  His  three 
friends,  Dauglars  (jealous  of  his  promotion),  Fernand  (jealous  of  his  marriage), 
and  Caderousse  (jealous  of  anyone  more  fortunate  than  himself),  concoct  a 
plot.  Dantes  is  arrested  on  his  w^edding  day  on  suspicion  of  having  carried  a 
letter  from  Naples  written  by  Murat  to  Elba,  and  there  to  Napoleon’s  hand. 
He  is  conveyed  to  the  dreadful  chateau  d’lf.  There,  after  abandoning  himself 
to  despair,  he  is  visited  by  the  Abb4  Faria,  who,  attempting  to  tunnel  his  way 
out  of  prison,  has  miscalculated  his  direction.  On  the  death  of  the  Abb4, 
which  follows  the  communication  of  the  secret  of  the  treasure,  Dantfes 
substitutes  his  own  body  for  that  of  his  friend,  puts  himself  into  the  sack, 
and  is  throwm  into  the  sea.  He  escapes,  eventually  gets  back  to  the  island 
of  Monte-Cristo,  and  finds  enormous  riches.  Disguised,  first  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  business  house,  and  then  as  the  Italian  Abb4,  Busoni,  he 
rewards  Morrel,  and  gives  a  diamond  to  Caderousse  in  return  for  the  history 
of  the  plot  and  certain  information  about  Dauglars,  Mercddfes,  and  Fernand. 
The  story  of  the  pursuit  of  his  vengeance  as  the  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  book. 

(1)  “Le  Diamant  et  la  Vengeance,  Anecdote  Contemporaine,”  occupies  pp. 
197 — 228  in  Vol.  v.  of  Mlmoires  tirfs  des  Archives  de  la  Police  de  Paris  par 
J.  Peuchet.  Paris,  1838. 
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Now  for  the  “  anecdote.”  Whether  its  writer  was  Peuchet 
or  someone  employed  by  the  publishers  is  uncertain.^  Whoever 
he  was,  he  says  in  an  introductory  paragraph  that  he  has  pieced 
the  anecdote  together  from  thirty  different  reports,  official  notes 
yroces  verbaux,  interrogatories,  acts  of  accusation,  and  pleadings. 
Some  of  these  possibly  or  even  probably  had  no  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  whole  thing  reads  confusedly  and  strangely. 

In  1807,  Francois  Picaud,  a  young  workman,  a  native  of  Nimes,  then  living 
in  Paris,  is  upon  the  point  of  marrying  a  pretty  young  girl  of  some  means, 
when  he  enters  a  coffee-house  kept  by  one  Mathieu  Loupian,  who  at  the 
moment  has  with  him  three  neighbours,  Chaubard,  Solari,  and  Allut,  all  alike 
known  to  our  hero.  He  speaks  of  his  marriage,  and  invites  all  four  to  the 
usual  festivities  in  three  days’  time.  Directly  he  leaves  the  coffee-house, 
Loupian  engages  to  destroy  Picaud ’s  happiness,  and  perhaps  his  life,  by 
informing  the  Commissioner  of  Police  that  he  suspects  Picaud  of  being  an 
English  spy.  Allut  remonstrates  with  him,  but  the  others  assent,  and  Allut 
leaves,  saying  to  Loupian  :  “I  am  an  honest  man,  you  are  a  jealous  one;  I 
shall  live  peacefully,  you  will  die  miserably.  Good -night.”  The  plot  is 
made  up;  Loupian  writes  a  note  which  is  borne  to  the  Prince  de  Rovigo,  and 
the  next  night  Picaud  is  carried  off  from  his  lodging.  He  completely 
disappears,  all  trace  of  him  being  lost. 

Time  passes;  1814  arrives,  the  Imperial  Government  falls,  and  from  the 
chateau  of  P’enestrelle  descends  a  man  worn  and  aged  by  suffering.  When 
he  looks  in  a  glass  he  fails  to  recognise  himself.  This  man,  called  in  prison 
Joseph  Lucher,  has  there  known  a  rich  Milanese  ecclesiastic.^  The  latter, 
disgusted  with  his  relatives  who  have  abandoned  him  so  as  to  enjoy  his  in¬ 
come,  conceals  from  them  the  knowledge  of  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  before 
his  death  on  4th  of  January,  1814,  makes  the  poor  Joseph  Lucher  his  heir, 
bequeathing  him  seven  millions  of  francs,  and,  moreover,  discovering  to  him 
the  secret  of  an  enormous  treasure  of  diamonds  and  coins  of  every  species 
hidden  near  Milan.  Lucher  gains  Milan,  possesses  himself  of  the  treasure, 
and  keeping  his  diamonds  and  an  odd  million,  creates  by  judicious  investments 
an  income  of  600,000  francs.  He  then  goes  to  Paris,  falls  ill,  and  remains  in 
a  hospital  until  the  second  Restoration.  This  arriving,  he  inquires  for  Allut, 
and  hearing  that  he  is  in  Nimes,  goes  there  disguised  as  the  Abbe  Baldini. 
He  finds  Allut,  and  eventually  informs  him  that  when  confined  in  the  chateau 
de  l’(Euf,  at  Naples,  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  prisoner  named  Picaud,  a 
native  of  Nimes.  This  Picaud,  he  relates,  possessed  a  diamond  w’orth  50,000 
francs  given  him  by  an  Englishman.  On  his  death-bed,  Picaud  besought  him 
(Baldini)  to  find  Allut  and  give  him  the  diamond  in  return  for  the  names  of 
those  who  brought  about  his  imprisonment.  The  Abbd  shows  the  diamond  to 

(1)  Peuchet’s  few  lines  of  introduction  are  not  reprinted  in  Le  Monte-Cristo. 
His  book,  which  was  a  posthumous  publication,  is  not  one  to  which  a  great 
amount  of  faith  can  be  given  unreservedly.  Of  this,  Dumas,  from  his  remarks 
just  quoted,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware. 

(2)  The  Abbe  Faria  of  course.  It  is  notew'orthy  that  the  anecdote  is  silent 
respecting  the  name  of  the  “Ecclesiastic,”  and  says  nothing  further  about  him 
than  I  tell  here.  Readers  of  Monte-Cristo  will  remember  the  paucity  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  Faria  there  given — Dumas  even  failing  to  supply  him  with  a 
Christian  name.  Dumas  clearly  was  unaware  that  “  Faria  ”  is  a  Portuguese 
name,  since  his  Abbe,  although  he  converses  m  five  languages,  does  not  speak 
Portuguese!  The  name  is  well  known  in  France,  as  Dr.  Dalgado  himself  points 
out. 
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Allut  and  his  wife,  and  having  aroused  the  man’s  cupidity,  eventually  obtains 
from  him  the  names  of  Chauhard,  Solari,  and  Loupian,  in  return  for  the 
precious  stone. 

The  rest  of  the  anecdote  is  concerned  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  Abbe  Baldini,  who  is,  of  course,  none  other  than  Picaud, 
alias  Lucher.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  several  of  the 
incidents  are  turned  to  account  with  extraordinary  effect  by 
Dumas.  Here,  then,  in  this  confused  narrative  made  up  from 
many  papers,  probably  dealing  not  with  one  case,  but  with  several, 
is  the  skeleton  plot  of  Dumas’s  marvellous  romance.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  study  the  anecdote  will  marvel,  as  I  have  done,  at  the 
genius  of  the  man  who  from  it  wrote  a  romance  which  has  thrilled 
the  entire  world. 

“Those  w’ho  seek  another  origin  for  Monte-Cristo,"  says 
Dumas,  “will  seek  it  in  vain.” 

Dr.  Dalgado’s  absolute  ignorance  of  Peuchet’s  anecdote  and 
of  Dumas’s  declaration  is  unfortunate. 

But  I  have  more  to  relate.  In  August,  1859,  Dumas  published 
another  causerie  in  his  journal.  He  had  been  to  Marseilles  to 
inspect  his  yacht,  and  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the  chateau 
d’lf.  He  says  :  — 

There,  a  custodian,  a  compatriot  of  Mercedes,  explained  the  arrest,  the 
imprisonment,  and  the  escape  of  Dantes,  showed  us  the  tunnel  made  by 
him,  the  dungeon  of  the  Abb6  Faria,  and  offered  to  sell  us  fish-bone  pens 
made  by  the  latter.  I  began  to  contest  the  veracity  of  all  that  was  told 
us;  then,  as  I  saw  that  I  was  causing  great  grief,  I  finished  not  only  by 
appearing  to  believe  it,  but  by  attesting,  pen  in  hand,  that  all  this  legend  of 
Dantfes  and  Monte-Cristo  was  true  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

And  in  yet  another  causerie  Dumas  says  :  — 

When  I  put  Monte-Cristo  on  the  stage,  I  wrote  to  Marseilles  for  a  sketch 
of  the  chateau  d'lf.  The  artist  who  sent  it  to  me  wrote  beneath  it :  “  Seen 
from  the  chateau  d'lf,  at  the  spot  where  Dantes  was  precipitated.”  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  brave  cicerone  attached  to  the  chateau  d'lf  sells  pens 
of  fish-bone  made  by  the  Abbe  Faria  himself.  There  is  only  one  misfortune, 
namely,  that  Dantes  and  the  Abbe  Faria  have  never  existed,  except  in  my 
imagination.  In  consequence,  Dantfes  has  not  been  precipitated  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  chateau  d'lf,  neither  has  the  Abbd  Faria  made 
pens. 

Dr.  Dalgado  is  ignorant  of  these  cans  erics  also.  I  still  have 
some  additional  facts  for  him.  In  September,  1847,  Dumas,  who 
w’as  then  engaged  upon  the  second  part  of  his  Memoires  d’un 
Medecin:  Balsamo,  wrote  two  letters  to  the  new’spaper,  the 
Pressc,  a  propos  of  a  magnetic  seance  which  had  taken  place  at 
his  house  at  St.  Germain — usually  called  Monte-Cristo.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  letter  he  says  that  before  September  5th,  1847, 
that  is  to  say,  four  years  after  he  had  written  the  episode  of  the 
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chateau  d’lf,  he  had  never  seen  a  magnetic  seance,  but  that  he 
had  read  all  that  had  been  written  upon  magnetism  after  com¬ 
posing  the  first  part  of  Balsamo,  which  was  published  in  1846-7. 
But  the  convincing  fact  proved  by  these  letters  is,  that  with 
Mesmer,  Dumas  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  “  magnetic  fluid,” 
and  does  not  say  the  least  word  to  show  that  he  had  ever  as 
much  as  heard  of  the  Abbe  de  Faria’s  doctrine  of  “  suggestion.” 
What  a  pity  that  he  never  studied  the  real  Abb6  !  He  would  not 
easily  have  resisted  writing  a  romance  based  on  the  life  and 
adventures  of  Jose  Custodio  de  Faria.  I  am  sorry  to  have  had 
to  destroy  one  by  one  the  ”  proofs  ”  of  Dr.  Dalgado,  and  even 
to  show  that  they  are  absurd,  but  the  truth  is  great  and  must 
prevail. 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  story  of  the  writing  of  Monte- 
Cristo  remains  to  be  told.  Dumas  avows  in  the  frankest  way 
that  he  commenced  Monte-Cristo  with  the  chapter  entitled 
“Italie — Sinbad  le  Marin. 

I  told  Maquet2  what  I  had  done,  and  what  then  remained  to  do.  “  I 
believe,”  he  said  to  me,  ‘‘  that  you  have  passed  over  the  most  interesting 
part  of  your  hero’s  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  courtship  of  the  Catalan,  the  plot, 
and  the  ten  years  in  prison  with  the  Abb4  Faria.” 

“  I  will  relate  all  that,”  said  I. 

‘‘  You  cannot.  There  are  four  or  five  volumes  in  it.” 

“  You  might  perhaps  come  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  talk  with  me 
about  it.” 

Before  Maquet  came,  Dumas  had  decided  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  he  had  cut  the  book  into  three  parts — Marseilles,  Rome, 
Paris.  For  the  service  thus  rendered  Dumas  called  Maquet  his 
collaborator.  This  he  was  more  desirous  of  doing  because  he 
knew  that  in  Italy  it  was  generally  believed  that  Fiorentino,  an 
Italian  who  occasionally  collaborated  with  him,  wrote  the  romance. 
Dumas’s  comment  is  characteristic.  ‘‘  It  was  so  simple  to 
believe  that  I  had  written  it  that  the  Italians  never  even  had  the 
idea.  The  truth  is  that  Fiorentino  has  read  Monte-Cristo  like 
everyone  else,  but  he  has  not  read  it  before  everyone  else — always 
supposing  that  he  has  read  it.” 

This,  then,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  history  of  Monte-Cristo. 

E.  S.  Garnett. 


(1)  Chapter  I.  of  Volume  III.  in  the  Brussels  edition. 

(2)  Auguste  Maquet  became  Dumas’s  collaborator  towards  1841,  when  they 
wrote  Le  Chevalier  D’Harmental.  From  this  time  until  towards  1850,  many  of 
Dumas’s  most  successful  romances  and  plays  owe  not  a  little  to  Maquet’s  talent. 
In  particular,  Le  Batard  de  Mauleon  is  largely  from  his  pen  alone.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  literary  partnership,  Maquet  wrote  several  romances,  but 
none  of  them  had  much  success  or  are  now  read. 
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London,  Se'ptemher  2Zrd,  1907. 

Signed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  last  day  of  August,  but  not  yet  given 
to  the  world,  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  is  discussed  at  length  else¬ 
where.  The  text  will  require  close  examination  when  published,  and 
not  until  we  have  it  in  our  hands  can  a  definite  opinion  be  formed 
upon  the  probable  evolution  of  European  policy  in  the  ^Middle  East. 
There  now  seems  little  doubt  that  France  is  prepared  with  respect 
to  the  Bagdad  railway  to  make  all  the  concessions  that  Berlin 
can  require.  From  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  French 
interests,  this  attitude  is  intelligible  and  intelligent.  For  us,  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  from  the  future  of  the  Persian  problem 
the  destinies  of  Mesopotamia.  In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  as  in  that  of  the  Nile,  a  great  revival  of  prosperity  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  irrigation.  The  ardent  and  grandiose  imagination 
of  Sir  William  Willcocks  has  always  travelled  far  in  advance  of 
immediate  financial  conditions  even  in  Egypt.  But  his  vision  for 
technical  possibilities  is  practical  as  well  as  brilliant,  and,  like  more 
than  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  great  school  of  administration 
founded  by  Lord  Cromer,  he  has  brought  to  the  work  of  the  irrigation 
engineer  a  touch  of  inspiration.  That  work  is  always  fascinating 
when  carried  out  on  a  national  scale.  In  India  and  in  Egypt  the 
fertilising  channels  carried  through  parched  lands  by  the  European 
water-wizards  have  been  the  fountain  of  life  to  whole  peoples.  In 
the  dry  south-west  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  heart  of  Australia 
an  irrigation  system  depending  upon  vast  public  works,  rivalling  or 
surpassing  the  Assuan  dam,  will  one  day  transform  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  case  of  Mesopotamia  is  the  most  urgent,  as  Sir  William 
Willcocks  has  pointed  out.  Not  only  in  classic  times,  but  in  the  early 
centuries  of  Moslem  rule,  its  canal  system  nourished  a  dense  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Where  dust  and  desolation  now  extend,  twenty  years  of  a 
regime  as  competent  as  Lord  Cromer’s  would  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  would  probably  eclipse  the  miracles  we 
have  worked  in  Egypt.  To  this  region  the  German  imagination  is 
still  directed,  and  the  economic  renaissance  of  Mesopotamia  as  a 
result  of  restoring  its  irrigation  and  drainage  system  will  be  the 
certain  sequel  and  ultimate  reward  of  success  in  building  the  Bagdad 
railway.  Last  month  the  Sultan  granted  to  the  Anatolian  Company 
a  remarkable  concession  for  the  irrigation  and  development  of  a  great 
tract  round  Konia,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor.  That,  however,  will 
be  little  more  than  an  experimental  farm  by  comparison  with  later 
possibilities  presenting  themselves  perhaps  a  decade  hence  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

* 

*  * 
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That  the  agreement  with  Russia  is  rather  more  restricted  in  its 
scope  than  was  once  hoped  is  due  to  the  fact  that  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  were  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  spare  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  Berlin.  France  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  her  engagements  with  this  country.  As  far  as  she 
herself  is  concerned,  she  would  be  quite  willing  to  see  the  future 
line  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  controlled  solely  by 
Germany  from  end  to  end,  and  ending  at  a  fortified  port.  It  is 
recognised  at  Paris,  however,  that  this  is  a  plan  not  to  be  accepted 
without  serious  modification  in  this  country.  The  settlement  of  this 
question,  with  whatever  definite  arrangements  may  have  been 
arrived  at  for  the  permanent  neutralisation  of  Southern  Persia,  will 
apply  the  searching  test  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  statesmanship.  Wha*^ 
is  now  thought  to  be  probable  is  a  compromise  by  which  the  railv  ^ 
from  Bagdad  to  the  sea  will  be  under  joint  German  and  British 
control.  We  should  imagine  that  the  branch  line  from  Khanikin 
meant  to  tap  the  great  Persian  pilgrim  traffic  would  be  also  under 
divided  management.  If  it  were  under  Anglo-Russian  control  the 
political  solution  of  the  double  problem  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia 
would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  If  our  connection  with  the  line 
is  to  start  from  Bagdad  city  only,  not,  as  all  English  experts  have 
wished,  from  a  much  more  northerly  point  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
Bagdad  province,  then  we  shall  do  well  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
Russo-German  control  of  the  Khanikin  branch  line.  This  would 
really  mean  that  the  Germans  at  Bagdad  would  mediate  between 
Russian  and  British  interests  in  Persia,  and  would  hold  the  key  of 
the  economic  and  political  situation.  The  Iron  Chancellor  would 
rejoice  in  a  result  of  that  character.  No  thoughtful  man  in  this 
country  could  welcome  it. 

* 

*  * 

These  narrow  geographical  speculations  are  more  important  than 
would  be  imagined  at  first  sight  by  the  casual  reader,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  cleared  up  until  we  are  able  to  study  it  by  the  aid 
of  large  maps  and  cold  text.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Bagdad 
railway  will  be  built,  and  that  the  city  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  will 
become  a  focus  of  German,  British,  and  Russian  interests — a  Clapham 
Junction  of  international  politics.  We  should  mention  here  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  a  few  weeks  ago.  Next  year  the  locomotive  will 
actually  reach  the  city  holding  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  second 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  Medina.  The  Middle  East  is 
being  rapidly  projected  into  a  new  age  by  an  incalculable  movement. 
The  consequences  will  be  more  easily  measured  ten  years  hence  than 
now.  These  facts  bring  out  the  bearing  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agree¬ 
ment  upon  Oriental  politics,  for  in  presence  of  the  awakening  of  Islam, 
slower  but  more  formidable  than  the  racial  agitations  of  Bengal, 
both  the  contracting  Powers  may  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a 
situation  where  the  necessity  of  lending  each  other  mutual  support 
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will  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  old  enmities.  The  new  treaty  is  only 
a  beginning,  but  it  offers  an  invaluable  opportunity.  The  insight 
and  tenacity  of  our  policy  in  the  next  decade  may  establish  some¬ 
thing  like  a  traditional  alliance  between  the  sea-empire  and  the  Tsar- 
dom — more  naturally  fitted  for  permanent  co-operation  than  anv 
other  two  Powers  in  existence.  But  do  not  let  us  blind  ourselves 
to  the  possibility  that  the  dulness  or  weakness  of  our  diplomacy 
might  bring  about  a  Eusso-German  combination,  making  our  last 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  worse  than  the  first.  That  Sir  Edvard 
Grey  has  lost  sight  of  that  contingency  is  happily  quite  improbable. 

* 

*  * 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  created  by  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracies  towards  the  Asiatic  invasion  has  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  illustrated  by  outbreaks  on  the  Canadiaiv  coast. ^  The 

labour  agitation  against  the  Japanese  has  spread  northwards  from 
San  Francisco  to  Seattle,  and  thence  across  the  frontier  to  British 
Columbia.  Twelve  hundred  Japanese  on  board  of  tramp  steamers 
were  landed  at  Vancouver  in  the  first  week  of  September.  Labour 
meetings  w^ere  held  by  the  Exclusion  League,  and  inflammatory 
speeches  were  delivered.  A  mob  of  hoodlums  rushed  into  the  Asiatic 
quarter  and  commenced  wrecking  Japanese  shops.  The  trouble 
lasted  for  several  days,  but  the  Japanese  turned  fiercely  at  bay,  and 
white  democracy  showed  its  heel — a  sinister  and  suggestive  incident. 
A  few  days  later  the  agitation  flamed  up  afresh  with  the  arrival  of 
a  large  shipload  of  Hindu  immigrants,  who  are  subjects  of  the  King, 
but  as  much  hated  as  though  they  were  subjects  of  the  Mikado. 
The  American  Press  has,  of  course,  followed  these  incidents  with 
ironical  interest.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  up  to  the  present 
than  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  No  one  attempts  to  defend  the  ruffianism 
of  the  unprovoked  assaults  upon  the  Japanese.  They  are  under  the 
British  flag  by  right  of  treaty.  While  it  covers  them  they  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  they  will  receive  it.  Lord 
Grey,  with  his  usual  tact  and  energy,  has  expressed  his  regrets. 
The  Canadian  Government,  though  as  sensitive  as  any  other 
to  electioneering  consequences,  has  more  power  to  enforce  the 
law  in  British  Columbia  than  President  Roosevelt  possesses 
in  California.  Up  to  the  present  the  contrast  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  United  States  method  of  handling  this  problem 
has  been  significant  and  entirely  favourable  to  our  own  people  and 
our  own  institutions.  We  have  the  duty,  and  we,  at  least,  have  the 
ability,  to  enforce  the  law  without  flinching  and  to  execute  our  treaty 
obligations.  Wherever  the  Japanese  are  already  legitimately  settled 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  neither  more  nor  less,  which 
immigrants  of  European  nationality  have  the  right  to  claim.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  question.  British 
(1)  Later  cables  report  a  more  serious  incident — the  expulsion  of  Japanese 
from  mining  camps  in  the  Yukon. 
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policy  is  bound  to  seek  some  legal  means  of  restricting  Japanese 
immigration.  Unless  a  compromise  can  be  arranged  this  problem 
may  disrupt  the  British  Empire,  and  that  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  Japan. 

♦ 

*  * 

We  touch  here  what  may  prove,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once 
during  the  last  few  months,  the  most  sinister  and  colossal  problem  of 
twentieth-century  politics.  Academic  critics  who  condemn  dema¬ 
gogic  agitation  on  the  Pacific  slope  can  scarcely  be  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  the  facts.  The  Japanese  are  more  numerous  in 
San  Francisco  than  the  Chinese  ever  were.  The  total  number  of 
working  men  in  that  city  is  about  300,000  already.  Not  less  than  a 
fourth  of  these  are  Japanese,  and  some  estimates  make  the  propor¬ 
tion  even  higher.  The  immigration  of  the  Mikado’s  subjects  into 
California,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  almost  a  movement  of  yesterday. 

It  began  only  about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  But  already  the 
Japanese  are  amazingly  prosperous.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  com¬ 
petitive  power.  They  have  not  the  least  intention  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  role  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
They  are  in  control  of  many  flourishing  fruit-growing  communities. 
They  are  rising  in  the  ranks  of  city  business.  The  immigrants  of 
no  other  nationality  upon  the  Pacific  slope  have  done  so  well  in  so 
short  a  time.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  with  unrestricted  immi¬ 
gration  California  in  twenty  years  would  be  a  Japanese  State,  in¬ 
habited  by  a  white  minority.  And  with  respect  to  British  Columbia, 
the  peril  or  the  prospect,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  British  Columbia,  though  one  of  the  most  glorious 
regions  in  the  world,  is  one  of  those  numerous  territories  ideally 
adapted  to  white  settlement,  which  we  hold  but  do  not  fill.  It  is 
larger  than  the  German  Empire.  It  has  a  population  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand;  that  is — apart  from  the  coast  ports — an  almost 
imperceptible  sprinkling  on  the  lonely  soil  which  treasures  up  magni¬ 
ficent  national  resources.  About  five  thousand  Japanese  are  said 
to  have  landed  during  the  present  year  alone,  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  are  ready  to  follow  from  Hawaii  as  soon  as  the  way  is  open. 
But  politics  from  first  to  last  are  entirely  a  business  of  alternatives. 
It  is  not  enough  to  discuss  the  merits  of  things  in  themselves.  We 
have  invariably  to  consider,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  politics,  not 
only  what  will  happen  if  we  act  in  a  given  sense,  but  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not.  Thus  Japanese  immigration  must  either  be 
restricted  or  unrestricted.  The  former  course  means  serious  dip¬ 
lomatic  difficulty  at  Tokio.  The  latter  course  means  an  absolutely 
fatal  feud  with  Australian  and  Canadian  democracy. 

* 

*  * 

Take  the  first  proposition — Japanese  immigration  unrestricted.  In 
that  case  the  Japanese  would  be  in  a  great  majority  in  British 
Columbia  in  less  than  a  decade.  There  can  be  no  doubt. 
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white  labour  would  simply  be  submerged  by  the  yellow  flood.  The 
Colony  might  remain  for  a  time  under  the  British  flag,  but  would 
ultimately  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  a  British  Colony.  In  the  long 
run  there  would  be  a  racial  war,  and  either  British  Columbia  would 
become  part  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Japanese  would  maintain 
their  footing  upon  the  Pacific  slope  under  their  own  flag.  Upon  one 
side  of  the  ocean  there  is  the  vast  reservoir  of  Asiatic  labour  able 
to  work  and  think  and  fight  as  well  as  white  democracy.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  from  the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  Eockies, 
there  is  the  splendid  and  largely  unoccupied  region  which  cannot  be 
fully  developed  by  European  immigration  for  many  decades  to  come. 
The  problem  so  stated  looks  serious  now.  It  will  look  more  serious 
yet  before  the  century  reaches  its  second  quarter,  unless  this  writer 
much  mistakes.  It  is,  in  any  case,  sufficiently  clear  that  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  even  more  emphatically  than  in  Australia,  an  unrestricted 
Asiatic  invasion  means  the  rapid  submerging  of  white  labour.  This 
is  what  no  sane  politician  can  advocate.  It  is  what  every  thoughtful 
Imperialist  ought  to  resist.  That  white  labour,  however  foolishly 
and  brutally  it  behaves  when  blindly  led  into  ruffianly  violence,  should 
strive  against  the  yellow  flood  is  a  mere  inevitable  expression  of  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  conscious  toad  does  not  willingly 
come  under  the  harrow.  The  two  democracies  of  the  Pacific  slope 
are  absolutely  one  upon  this  question,  and  sooner  than  surrender 
their  opinion,  would  become  politically  one.  Their  votes  and  their 
interests  decide.  Democracy  means  democi'acy. 

* 

«  * 

The  case  presents  quite  a  different  face  to  the  orthodox  economist 
and  to  the  leaders  of  industry,  who  leave  moral  and  racial  interests 
out  of  sight.  They  would  become  more  rich  more  rapidly  if  Japanese 
and  other  Asiatic  labour  were  admitted.  The  Western  coast  would 
enter  upon  an  era  of  triumphant  material  development,  and  must 
otherwise  remain  backward.  That  is  the  argument  for  unrestricted 
invasion.  Enterprise  is  languishing  or  suspended  in  many  directions 
in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  labour.  The  land  lies  empty,  silent, 
savage,  where  the  Japanese,  left  to  themselves,  could  create  first 
a  smiling  and  then  a  swarming  civilisation.  They  are  needed  for  the 
railways,  for  the  mines,  for  tillage,  forests,  fisheries,  if  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  exploit  Nature  at  any  price,  not  so  much  to  build 
up  a  homogeneous  nation — if  the  object  is  to  develop  maximum 
economic  energy  at  once  by  an  explosive  mixture  of  races  which 
would  bequeath  a  curse  to  posterity.  Along  the  coast  under  both 
flags  employers  are  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the  Japanese.  Capital  is 
in  the  grip  of  the  labour  unions  which  proved  themselves  at  San 
Francisco  to  be  not  only  tyrannous,  but  measurelessly  selfish  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  Capitalists  point  to  the  admirable  fruit-farming  of  the  Asiatic 
immigrant,  and  ask  whether  that  is  not  colonisation  at  its  best.  They 
point  out  that  the  Japanese  is  intrinsically  a  better  labourer,  and 
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that  he  is  an  intensely  civilised  person.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  only 
shows  more  clearly  that  the  unrestricted  influx  of  yellow  immigrants 
would  create  along  the  Pacific  strip  of  North  America  an  Asiatic 
Chili-  The  conditions  of  the  whole  American  problem  would  be 
irradually  but  fundamentally  transformed.  The  most  destructive  of 
all  imaginable  solvents  would  be  applied  to  the  INIonroe  doctrine. 
Asiatics  would  hold  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  as  Europeans  hold  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  all  civilisation  might  be  dominated  or 
convulsed  for  centuries  by  that  state  of  things,  as  the  Middle  Ages 
were  moved  and  vitalised  by  the  secular  conflict  between  Christen¬ 
dom  and  Islam.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  in  questions  of  this 
reach  ultimate  common  sense  is  necessarily  represented  by  the  views 
of  the  railway  magnate  or  of  the  able  and  pushing  utilitarians  who 
control  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific. 

* 

*  * 

We  can  now  sum  up.  For  all  purposes  of  this  generation  the 
dangers  of  an  unrestricted  Asiatic  invasion  are  too  great.  It  will 
not  be  allowed.  But  how  is  it  to  be  prevented?  Japan  has  refused 
to  place  herself  under  a  formal  disability  by  comparison  with  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  political  convenience  of 
I  the  United  States.  Is  it  any  more  likely  that  the  statesmen  of  Tokio 
will  be  more  indulgent  to  Canada — that  they  will  accept  a  position 
of  inequality  internationally  equivalent  to  the  mediaeval  status  of 
Jews?  The  truth  is  that  all  these  statements,  however  accurate  and 
dialectically  effective,  do  not  illuminate  or  assist  the  work  of  prac¬ 
tical  diplomacy.  To  insist  upon  abstract  logic  would  be  the  death 
of  all  diplomacy  and  of  all  legislation.  The  Japanese  have,  perhaps, 
yet  to  realise  as  their  acquaintance  with  the  West  becomes  more 
familiar  and  their  knowledge  of  it  more  subtle,  that  all  European 
political  arrangements,  except  where  the  direct  issue  is  war, 
are  based  upon  illogical  but  convenient  compromise.  In  this 
case,  also,  compromise  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  temporary 
settlement.  Canada  is  in  a  better  position  to  negotiate  than  the 
United  States.  Her  people,  as  a  whole,  have  not  reviled  the  Japanese. 
They  have  shown  that  racial  prejudice  and  mob  influence  have  no 
effect  upon  their  proceedings.  The  Ottawa  Government,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  now  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  Tokio 
through  London.  The  object  is  to  fix  legal  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  at  a  fair  annual  figure,  the  arrivals  from  Hawaii  being  counted, 
of  course,  as  well  as  those  coming  direct  from  the  Far  East.  Then 
■Asiatic  labour  would  play  its  legitimate — or  as  employers  at  Seattle 
Md  Vancouver  think  its  indispensable — part  in  developing  the  Pacific 
coast,  while  the  submerging  of  white  civilisation  would  be  prevented. 
In  one  word,  the  question  is  whether  Western  America  shall  or  shall 
not  create  for  itself  a  racial  difficulty  certain  to  prove  far  more  for¬ 
midable  than  the  existing  colour  problem  of  the  South.  Unless  the 
middle  course  w^e  have  pointed  out  be  adopted,  this  issue  will  sink 
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all  the  hopes  of  The  Hague  Conferences  as  deep  as  Prospero’s  book 
Absolute  exclusion  of  the  yellow  race  from  all  the  enormous  unfilled 
territories  claimed  as  white  man’s  countries  would  mean  war.  But 
the  unrestricted  invasion  would  lead  even  more  certainly  to  war  in 
a  worse  form.  No  one  is  justified  in  taking  an  optimistic  view  of  1 
this  question,  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  length  because  it  deserves  | 
to  be  watched  with  anxious  attention  by  all  thoughtful  men.  The  I 
negotiations  now  being  carried  on  by  Canada  are  far  more  important  I 
than  the  Peace  Conference.  ii 

• 

*  •  I 

Other  American  questions  demand  more  space  than  is  mostly  I 

given  to  them  in  a  chronique  of  this  kind,  usually  crowded  with  I 

European  topics  as  a  result  of  custom  rather  than  of  right  judg¬ 
ment.  The  most  cultivated  Americans  and  Australians  see  Europe, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  through  the  small  end  of  the  telescope. 
We  suffer  from  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  very  important  to  notice 
how  much  the  recent  Japanese  scare  has  done  to  deepen  the  thought 
and  influence  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Taft  is 
America’s  man  of  emergency,  the  political  equivalent  of  a  flying 
squadron.  He  is  available  for  special  missions  to  any  quarter  of  the 
planet,  and  is  now  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Philippines.  Those 
islands  have  been  a  profound  disappointment.  The  United  States  | 
would  gladly  get  rid  of  them  if  suitable  terms  of  purchase  or  exchange  j 
could  be  arranged.  Japan  cannot  afford  the  bargain  even  if  she  were  | 
anxious  to  buy.  We  do  not  want  the  Philippines.  Yet  the  Filipino  | 
elections  of  seven  weeks  ago  returned  an  anti-American  majority.  | 
The  new  rulers  are  more  hated  than  the  Spaniards  ever  w'ere.  There  I 
is  an  incompatibility  of  temperament  for  which  nothing  as  yet  com-  | 
pensates.  Trade  is  depressed.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  I 
still  more  from  the  economic,  all  depends  upon  railw'ay  development.  I 
This  can  only  be  carried  out  at  a  vast  additional  expense  of  health  | 
and  wealth.  In  time  the  United  States  would  succeed  for  all  j 
material  purposes  as  we  have  succeeded  in  Egypt,  but  she  now  knows 
that  Asiatics  can  never  be  morally  reconciled  to  white  rule,  and  [ 
Americans,  in  a  word,  have  not  sufficient  appetite  for  their  task.  It  j 
w’ould  not  be  in  the  least  degree  surprising  if  the  problem  were  I 
solved,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  by  handing  over  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  Germany.  We  could  probably  have  them  if  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  hand  over  the  West  Indies  in  exchange,  but  not  on  any 
other  terms.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Philippines  are  geo¬ 
graphically  adjacent  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which  all  Germans 
regard  as  a  destined  part  of  their  Colonial  Empire  of  the  future. 
Australians  would  regard  the  transfer  as  a  deadly  menace  to  their 
existence.  But  that  would  not  necessarily  prevent  Washington  from 
arranging  it.  The  American  papers  continue  to  make  discreet  refer¬ 
ences  to  recent  “  German  advances.”  These  offers  of  assistance  are 
gratefully  noted,  though  they  have  been  for  the  present  declined.  |jj 

*  |»i 

*  *  I 
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There  are  to  be  large  increases  in  the  American  Naval  Budget,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  great  fleet  in  each 
ocean  has  crystallised.  This  means  that  the  United  States  within 
a  few  years  will  be  spending  as  much  upon  the  Navy  as  we  spend 
now.  In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  The  Times,  cabled  in 
summary  from  Oyster  Bay,  Mr.  lloosevelt  maintains  most  justly,  but 
none  the  less  suggestively,  that  there  is  nothing  behind  the  sending 
of  the  existing  fleet  to  the  Pacific  except  the  fact  that  “  it  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  just  what  the  Navy  is  capable  of  doing  should  it 
ever  be  required  there.”  ”  If  there  are  weak  points  in  the  Navy  it 
will  be  better  to  find  them  out  in  time  of  peace  than  to  wait,  as  the 
Russians  did,  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them.”  Finally,  we  must 
note  here  that  placing  military  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Panama 
Canal  works  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  effective  strokes  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  “  dirt  is  flying  ”  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  The  solid  building  of  the  great  Gatun  dam,  which  will  hold 
up  the  central  lake,  is  of  course  even  more  important  than  the  rapid 
digging  of  the  Culebra  cut.  All  pessimistic  apprehensions  have  now 
disappeared,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  open  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes  in  six  or  seven  years. 
Before  that  time  the  railway  will  be  running  to  Mecca,  and  then,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Bagdad  railway  will  be  opening  up  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  the  constant  pui*pose  of  this  chronique  to 
point  out  how  rapidly  all  the  real  forces  of  the  international  situation 
are  being  transformed  in  spite  of  the  delusive  impression  of  stability 
and  security  conveyed  by  present  diplomatic  arrangements. 


It  is  the  more  regrettable  that  the  purposes  of  Berlin  should  be 
crudely  promoted  by  the  tone  of  some  British  comments  upon  the 
Newfoundland  modus  vivendi.  We  have  settled  with  France  upon 
the  vexed  problem  of  the  fisheries,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult,  though 
it  is  even  more  necessary,  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  compromise  with 
the  United  States.  The  whole  question,  we  need  hardly  repeat,  is 
to  be  referred  to  The  Hague.  Pending  the  verdict  of  the  arbitrators 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  accepted  an  American  proposal  which  over¬ 
rides  the  municipal  law  of  Newfoundland.  That  sounds  a  harsh 
interference  wdth  local  liberty.  But  the  real  point  is  whether  the 
municipal  law  docs  not  violate,  as  the  Americans  contend,  their 
treaty  rights,  and  the  treaty  obligations  upon  our  side  by  which  New¬ 
foundland  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country  is  bound.  The  pith  of 
the  provisional  arrangement  is  contained  in  the  following  article;  — 

'  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  shipment  of  Newfoundlanders 
by  American  fishermen  outside  the  three-mile  limit  is  not  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  interference  or  to  be  penalised,  the  Government  waives 
the  use  of  purse  seines  by  American  fishermen  during  the  term 
governed  by  this  agreement,  and  also  waives  the  right  to  fish  on 
Sundays.”  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  acceptance  of  this  proposal  has  been 
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attacked  as  an  ignominious  surrender;  and  Sir  Robert  Bond,  the 
Premier  of  Newfoundland,  has  described  the  compromise  as  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  British  diplomacy.  Criticism  could  hardly  be  inspired  by 
more  unwisdom  or  expressed  with  more  extravagance.  Upon  the 
one  hand,  it  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  once  the  whole 
question  had  been  submitted  to  The  Hague  tribunal  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  refusing  to  come  to  an  amicable  intermediate  arrange¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  for  Britishers  to  blind 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  existence,  not  the  abuse,  of  a  deplor¬ 
able  treaty  is  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  No  arrangement  the 
Foreign  Office  could  make  in  such  circumstances  could  satisfy  the 
local  feeling  of  the  Colonists  without  sacrificing  Imperial  interests 
more  important  not  only  to  us,  but  even  to  them.  The  case  of  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  is  no  doubt  intolerably  hard.  We  can  do 
nothing  for  them  politically,  because  we  can  do  nothing  for  them 
fiscally.  They  are  ruined  by  McKinleyism  as  effectually  as  though 
they  were  injured  by  war.  Our  Free  Trade  policy  deprives  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  of  the  power  of  commercial  retaliation.  The 
Newfoundland  fishermen  are  undersold  in  their  own  waters  by  an 
indirect  but  remorseless  system.  The  New'  England  fishing  fleets 
have  Free  Trade  for  their  catch.  Bub  when  Newfoundland  fish  is 
brought  to  United  States  ports  by  Newfoundland  fishermen,  it  is  met 
by  a  prohibitive  duty.  The  combination  of  equality  in  the  facilities 
for  catching  and  monopoly  in  the  profits  of  selling  makes  the  United 
States  the  commercial  suzerain  of  Newfoundland  waters.  America 
triumphs  in  technical  justification.  Newfoundland  is  crushed  by  a 
substantial  wrong.  Under  fiscal  laissez  faire  there  is  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  but  such  an  unequal  compromise  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  been  forced  to  conclude,  or  war.  Sir  Robert  Bond  and  his 
people  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  concede  the  Americans  free 
fishing  in  return  for  free  trade  in  fish.  But  there  is  no  prospect  that 
American  public  opinion  will  coerce  New’  England  interests  in  order 
to  secure  this  solution;  The  Hague  tribunal  cannot  touch  the 
American  tariff.  This  is  one  of  the  lamentable  and  mischievous 
questions  in  which  the  passive  traditions  of  our  commercial  policy 
leave  diplomacy  impotent  to  effect  a  fundamental  improvemeut  in 
our  relations  with  America. 

* 

*  * 

For  the  further  injury  of  those  relations  the  German  Press  con¬ 
tinues  sedulously  to  work.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  which  is  the  chief 
organ  of  the  governing  classes  in  Berlin,  gave  prominence  to  an 
article  the  other  day  “  Upon  England  and  the  Union.”  It  may  help 
to  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  of  giving  our  serious  attention  to 
the  subject.  Americans,  says  the  German  writer,  cannot  yet  forget 
the  English  attitude  during  the  Civil  War.  Enghsh  sympathies  for 
America  cooled  at  once  after  the  capture  of  the  Philippines,  when 
it  was  believed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  had  been  hypocritically 
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exploited  in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  American  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  During  the  Boer  War,  American  hostility  to  England  was 
increased.  The  Monroe  doctrine  causes  a  serious  and  manifold 
antagonism  of  interests  between  the  two  peoples.  England  tries  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  a  policy  of  diplomatic  surrenders.  The 
United  States  has  not  been  induced  to  reciprocate.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
continues  the  German  publicist,  wrote  in  his  book  on  “  American 
Ideals”  the  following  sentence: — “Every  true  patriot  must  long 
to  see  the  day  when  not  a  single  European  Power  will  control  one 
foot  of  American  soil.”  This  aspiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s,  proceeds 
the  organ  eminently  in  the  confidence  of  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
slumbers  in  the  heart  of  every  politician  of  the  United  States.  As 
regards  Canada,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  inciting  the  citizens  of 
the  Dominion  to  claim  their  complete  political  independence. 
The  German  writer  proceeds  to  distil  more  concentrated  venom. 

“  President  Roosevelt  knows  why  when  he  continually  urges  the 
Union  to  create  the  strongest  fleet  in  order  that  no  enemy  may  be 
able  to  humiliate  America.  In  Washington  it  is  not  doubted  that 
England,  in  spite  of  her  long  lead,  can  be  overhauled.”  The  Kreuz 
Zeitung  is  second  in  standing  and  influence  to  no  German  newspaper. 

It  is  deeper  than  any  in  official  confidence.  Professor  Schieniann,  its 
chief  writer  upon  foreign  policy,  is  the  Kaiser’s  confidant.  Since  the 
Portsmouth  Conference  it  has  been  foremost  in  maintaining  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  assured  in  certain  eventualities  of  President  Roosevelt’s  sup¬ 
port;  that  British  sea-pow  er  ought  to  be  neutralised,  and  in  case  of 
need  would  be  neutralised,  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
German  and  American  fleets.  An  article  so  methodical  and 
industrious  in  its  malignity — so  characteristic  and  amusing  in  its 
air  of  judicial  calmness  and  unbiassed  historical  research — ought  to 
make  the  scales  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  infatuated  of  our  pro- 
Gemian  sentimentalists.  If  the  fleets  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  can  be  induced  to  destroy  each  other,  then,  indeed, 
“the  twentieth  century  will  belong  to  the  Germans.”  We  do  not 
like  the  state  of  British  and  American  relations.  We  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  can  be  improved  by  Mr.  Bryce  or  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  question  cannot  be  taken 
up  by  English  newspapers,  wRose  action  would  be  open  to  mis¬ 
interpretation.  There  will  be  no  fundamental  change  for  the  better 
until  a  decisive  campaign  in  favour  of  permanent  Anglo-Saxon  peace 
is  waged  in  the  American  Press  with  the  whole  force  that  could  be 
thrown  into  it  by  a  journalistic  genius  like  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
York  World. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  meantime,  the  opening  Presidential  campaign,  which  will 
proceed  with  increasing  intensity  for  the  next  thirteen  months,  has 
already  brought  about  a  situation  of  extraordinary  interest.  With 
or  without  his  will.  President  Roosevelt  plays  the  part  of  a  dark 
horse,  and  declines  to  rule  himself  definitely  out  of  the  running, 
VOL.  LXXXIl.  N.S.  3  a 
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though  declaring  that  nothing  but  a  verj'  improbable  emergency  will 
make  him  run.  Upon  the  Republican  side  the  present  Secretary 
for  War,  Mr.  Taft,  is  a  popular  and  an  admirable  candidate.  He  is 
recognised  as  the  President’s  nominee,  and  in  a  great  speech  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  August  19th,  formally  opening  his  candidature 
for  the  White  House,  Mr.  Taft  endorsed  the  Roosevelt  programme 
against  the  Trusts.  There  are  other  possible  candidates  supported 
by  powerful  Conservative  interests.  Among  these  Governor  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  is  gathering  great  strength.  Since  his  exposure  of 
the  insurance  scandals  his  name  has  become  legendary ;  he  has  proved 
himself  in  office  a  formidable  enemy  of  graft;  but  he  has  seemed  to 
hint  of  late  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reforming  policy  is  going  too  fast 
and  too  far.  Upon  the  Democratic  side  Mr.  Bryan’s  chances  of 
nomination,  which  seemed  so  brilliant  a  year  ago,  go  back  rather 
than  forward.  The  necessity  of  making  the  strongest  possible 
fight  in  New  York,  if  they  are  to  have  the  slightest  chance  of  victor)', 
may  force  the  Democrats  to  nominate  Mr.  Hearst.  The  result 
would  be  a  colossal  struggle.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  upon  the  evening  of 
his  magnificent  triumph  three  years  ago,  issued  at  once  the  emphatic 
announcement; — “  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for 
or  accept  another  nomination.”  He  has  since  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate,  but  it  is  practically  understood  that 
his  original  unconditional  renouncement  is  now  qualified.  Mr.  Taft 
is  a  popular  attraction;  iMr.  Roosevelt  a  greater.  The  Republican 
Convention  may  be  stampeded  for  him,  and  make  an  unanimous 
nomination  for  a  third  term.  “  What  the  President  would  do  in 
that  case,”  says  The  Times  interviewer,  cabling  a  few  days  ago, 

‘‘  probably  he  does  not  know  himself.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  rule 
himself  irrevocably  out,  and  does  not  adhere  to  his  original  announce¬ 
ment  that  “  under  no  circumstances  ”  would  be  accept  another 
nomination.  The  fact  that  his  refusal  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  absolutely  absolute  infinitely  adds 
to  the  chance  of  his. being  nominated. 

*  » 

American  problems  have  been  so  engrossing  this  month,  and  it  is 
so  important  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  should  pay  more  I 
attention  to  what  goes  on  across  the  Atlantic,  that  we  have  left  j 
scant  room.  Other  topics  must  be  summarised  in  sentences.  This  i 
is  the  easier,  as  they  have  been  affairs  of  words  rather  than  of  action. 

The  French  troops  mark  time  in  Morocco;  Berlin  seems  dis-  j 
inclined  to  give  carte  blanche ;  the  Republic  declares  its  detennina- 
tion  to  stand  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Algeciras  Act.  France 
perceives  that  persuasion  through  Fez  or  Marrakesh  promises  more 
results  than  petitions  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  drama  of  the 
rival  Sultans  develops.  Abd-el-Aziz  has  left  his  capital  of  Fez  for 
Rabat,  the  port  in  which  his  accession  was  originally  proclaimed 
after  his  father’s  death.  Final  determination  to  rely  upon  France 
offers  this  weak  but  well-meaning  ruler  his  best  chance  of  maintain- 
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ing  his  throne.  Mulai  Hafid  has  as  yet  made  no  movement,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  reports  that  he 
is  losing  strength  in  the  South. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Stuttgart  proved  the  idealistic  insanity 
of  the  French  anti-militarist  and  the  realistic  patriotism  of  the 
German  Beds.  When  the  Kaiser  presses  the  button,  Herr  Bebel’s 
followers  will  march  like  one  man.  M.  Jules  Guesde  argues  in  vain 
with  his  French  comrades,  but  he  brings  out  in  a  bitter  paradox  the 
logic  of  anti-militarism.  The  country  possessing  most  Socialists 
would  be  certain  of  defeat ! 

At  Munster  the  German  Emperor  delivered,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  eloquent  speeches  of  his 
life.  The  orator  was  moved  and  moving.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
reign  many  persons,  unwittingly  and,  alas  I  wittingly,  had  caused 
him  bitter  pain.  Kesentment  had  been  conquered  by  the  thought 
that  ruler  and  ruled  are  brethren  in  the  divine.  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  the  most  personal  of  all  personalities.  Only  in 
the  spirit  of  that  thought  could  the  moral  union  of  the  nation  be 
achieved.  The  German  people  would  then  be  a  block  of  granite 
upon  which  God  the  Lord  would  establish  and  perfect  the  civilisation 
of  the  world.  Then  would  be  fulfilled  the  poet’s  prophecy  that  in 
the  German  spirit  the  world  shall  yet  be  healed.  The  Munster 
speech  has  roused  intense,  though  respectful,  controversy.  Its  per¬ 
sonal  sincerity  and  pregnancy  are  memorable. 

In  Vienna  the  Magyar  Ministry  and  the  Heir-Apparent  have  been 
indirect  negotiation  by  the  Emperor’s  wish.  The  Hungarian  Cabinet 
will  not  introduce  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  or  conclude  a  new  com¬ 
promise  with  Austria  unless  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  gives  such 
pledges  as  would  make  impossible  another  Hapsburg  coup  d’etat  in 
Budapest.  The  future  of  the  Dual  Empire  may  depend  upon  this 
issue. 

Prince  Ferdinand  has  celebrated  with  brilliant  festivity  in 
Sofia  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  reign.  That  period  has  made 
the  future  of  his  people  secure.  The  situation  imposes  stem  patience 
upon  them,  but  they  are  the  Japanese  of  the  Balkans. 

The  preliminary  elections  for  the  third  Duma  are  proceeding,  and 
the  tone  of  the  recent  Zemstvo  Congress  shows  that  a  Conservative 
majority  is  now  possible.  We  still  feel  bound  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of'  reconciliation  between  the  “  cadets  ”  and  the  Crown. 
But  it  is  for  the  former  to  make  the  advances. 

While  Belgium  is  considering  the  annexation  of  the  Congo,  King 
Leopold  in  his  character  as  sovereign  has  made  an  inimitable  bargain 
with  himself  in  his  character  as  a  new  commercial  company.  Bel¬ 
gium  may  take  over  the  Congo  with  a  deficit.  The  profits  seem 
permanently  beyond  reach. 

The  Hague  Conference  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Its  energies  have 
been  scattered  more  and  more  upon  very  miscellaneous  discussions, 
and  the  final  results  will  be  better  discussed  next  month. 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  HER  CALL  COMES. 

A  PRIEST  newly  from  his  altar-rites,  with  the  dew  of  sacrifice  still 
upon  him,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  some  squalid,  brawl — contested 
election,  city  meeting — might  have  the  feelings  of  consternation  and 
dismay  which  possessed  Miss  Chambre,  fresh  from  her  window  and 
her  dark,  seethed  in  the  great  Morfa  banquet.  And  he  would  have 
the  same  consolation  of  hugging  to  his  heart  the  memory  and  the 
promise  known  fully  to  him  alone.  If  his  eyes  were  wide  and  verv 
bright,  if  his  lips  were  close,  if  his  tongue  refused  him,  it  were  no 
wonder.  In  his  eyes  the  vision  would  stay ;  mystery  would  lock  his 
mouth  and  keep  his  tongue  from  declaring  vain  things.  The  appren¬ 
tice  in  love  went  through  the  ceremony  of  dining  in  the  company  of 
forty  persons,  all  fashionable  and  all  Whigs ;  she  gave  her  arm  to  Sir 
George  Coigne,  smiled  on  Lord  Sandgate,  curtseyed  to  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood,  tasted  soup,  sipped  wine,  answered  questions,  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  present,  and  looked  excessively  beautiful — though  she 
was  not  very  responsive.  She  was  living  elsewhere,  at  a  fever-rate, 
in  a  shrouded  garden,  in  still  night  air — or  she  was  swept  along  a 
flooded  stream,  in  water  which  was  warm  and  sweet — in  which  her 
limbs  failed  her,  in  which,  drifting,  she  drowned.  Swift,  smooth, 
irresistible  motion;  she  was  conscious  mostly  of  that.  Her  hands 
were  folded,  her  eyes  closed — she  felt;  she  knew  not  whither  she 
w'ent,  and  cared  nothing.  For  above  and  about  her,  fanning  her 
brows,  blowing  upon  her  eyelids,  was  a  form  whose  magnitude  she 
could  not  guess — and  “  Come.  I  have  chosen  thee ;  come.  Thou  art 
mine,  and  I  am  thine — now  and  for  ever,”  was  the  music  in  her  ears. 

What,  then,  if  a  Royal  personage  should  enunciate  laws  of  nature 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  the  table  ?  She  would  not  hear  them.  “  I 
tell,  you,  ma’am,  the  country  was  never  more  respected  abroad.  Our 
good  old  King,  secure  in  the  sanctities  of  family  life  .  .  .  what?  ”... 
“  My  brother  Kent,  ma’am,  may  be  trusted  to  fulfil  his  duty,  I  hope. 
Church  and  King  is  the  cry  .  .  .  the  nobility  staunch,  the  Commons. 
...”  Oh,  crackling  of  thorns  under  pots  !  What  had  she  to  do  with 
Lords  and  Commons  ? 

Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  with  a  crowing  voice,  might  have  been  heard 
blaring  loyalty  over  the  board.  “  What  said  Mr.  Burke,  sir?  What 
said  that  true  patriot?  ‘  We  fear  God — we  look  with  awe  to  kings— 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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;fith  affection  to  Parliaments — with  duty  to  magistrates — with  rever¬ 
ence  to  priests — and  with  respect  to  the  nobility.’  ”  That  should 
have  been  gracious  to  a  Royal  ear,  and  likely  was ;  and  it  should  have 
been  interesting  to  watch  Lady  Morfa’s  nodding  head'  receive  it. 
“With  awe  to  kings  ” — she  bowed  low;  “  with  reverence  to  priests  ” 
—she  raised  her  eyebrows  as  her  head  made  the  concession;  “  and 
with  respect  to  the  nobility  ’  ’ — she  tossed  her  feathers  upwards  before 
her  final  inclination.  It  was  very  right  that  these  should  be  the 
opinions  of  the  Burkes  and  Bankses  of  this  world,  but  almost  an 
affectation  of  humility  for  a  Lady  iNIorfa  to  agree  with  them. 

Lord  Sandgate  capped  Mr.  Banks  with  Tom  Paine,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  beauteous  neighbour.  “  ‘  The  duty  of  man  ...  a  wilderness  of 
turnpikes,  through  which  he  is  to  pass  by  tickets !  ’  You  are  a 
Paineite,  I  know,  Miss  Chambre.”  Was  she?  She  smiled  upon  him 
and  allowed  him  to  believe  it.  Had  there  really  been  a  time  when  she 
had  been  this  or  that?  Lord  Sandgate  talked  of  Sir  Francis,  whom 
he  had  that  morning  escorted  to  the  Tower,  at  the  head  of  some 
thousands  of  frantic  persons.  “  Y'ou  would  have  said  it  was  a  Roman 
triumph.  Miss  Chambre;  and  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  it  was.  At 
least  the  Government  can  only  afford  a  few  more  such  victories. 

Bob  Ranald  came  back  rubbing  his  hands.  He  says,  nothing  could 
have  been  better.  If  privilege  strains  so  far,  it  will  snap — and  suicide 
is  better  than  assassination;  more  decent  at  least.”  And  so  he 
ambled  on,  the  contented  nobleman,  and  she  said  Yes,  or  No. 

Upon  her  other  side  were  Sir  George  and  his  troubles.  He  felt 
fatally  prominent,  and  feared  to  commit  himself  deeper  with  every 
breath.  He  knew  what  that  offer  of  his  arm  was  to  imply,  and  what 
the  whole  festival  implied.  He  sat  at  meat  a  marked  man.  From 
the  crimson  flock  walls,  out  of  their  gilt  cornices,  from  beneath  their 
coronets,  the  ranked  Carylls  in  their  purple  and  ermine,  their  shim¬ 
mering  satin,  in  their  full  wigs,  lace  collars,  ruffs,  steel  corselets, 
peak-bearded,  love-locked,  ample-bosomed,  fiercely  stayed  and 
hooped,  as  the  case  might  be — a  double  row  of  Carylls  watched  him 
out  of  level,  unfaltering  eyes.  He  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  but 
he  fairly  cowered.  God  in  heaven,  what  was  he  doing,  this  free- 
deahng,  friendly  baronet  of  Plashetts?  Was  he  a  man?  Why  did 
he  not  break  away,  and  seek  out  his  love?  His  heart  was  out  of  the 
room  in  the  thin  hands  of  a  lady — a  brown-eyed  slip  of  a  girl,  with  • 
a  piteous  mouth  and  courteous  ways.  Oh,  he  should  be  by  her 
side,  braving  the  world — but  here  he  was,  drinking  brown  sherry  and 
saying,  ‘‘Yes,  sir,”  to  a  Royal  Duke.  Out  upon  him,  recreant! 
“Hermy.  you  stand  by  us — eh?  This  is  hot  work,  you  know.  I’m 
all  for  peace  and  quiet,  you  know — that’s  how  a  man  gets  through 
his  day’s  round.  By  heaven,  I  never  bargained  for  this.”  She 
Tss  gentle  with  him,  poor  creature  though  she  saw  him. 

“  You  will  see  Harriet  in  the  ball-room.  She  is  to  be  there,  I 
know.” 

“Watched,  though!  Tied  hand  and  foot!  Gad,  what  a  life  for 
I  3  B  2 
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a  lovely - 1  say,  Hermy,  what  shall  we  do  for  her?  This 

is  awful !  ” 

Was  this  a  man?  Oh,  if  he  only  knew,  if  he  only  knew  where 
with  whom,  she  stood  now!  “  Eeally,  Cousin  George,”  she  broke 
out,  ”  I  cannot  understand  you.  You  are  your  own  master,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  nohody,  and  yet—  You  have  but  to  ask  her — surely  you 
see  that?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  desperately.  “  Can’t  have  a  fuss,  you  know, 
Hermy.  Never  do.  Aunt  Morfa’s  head  of  the  family — our  family 
as  well  as  yours — not  actually,  of  course,  because  Uncle  Badles- 
mere’s  the  man;  but  she’s  older  than  him  by  a  deal,  and  she’s  always 
had  her  own  way.  No,  no — can’t  break  with  the  family  if  we  can  avoid 
it.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  my  mother  was  the  youngest  of  eleven!” 

‘  ‘  You  talk  as  if  we  were  all  children  together.  ’  ’ 

“  Well,  there’s  that,  of  course — I  see  your  point.  But  the  family 
— No,  no.  We  must  think  of  something  better  than  a  fuss.” 

‘  ‘  A  fuss !  Why  should  there  be  a  fuss  ?  ’  ’  She  simply  had  no 
more  to  say.  Sir  George  sighed,  and  went  back  to  his  dinner. 

”  Where’s  Morfa?  ”  Lord  Sandgate  inquired.  “  Wasn’t  he  to  be 
here  ?  ’  ’  He  was  told  the  facts  about  Lord  Morfa. 

“  My  lady  won’t  like  that.” 

”  She  doesn’t.  One  can  see  that  she  doesn’t.”  One  could. 

”  I  think  that  Morfa  should  be  pulled  up — indeed  I  do.  He’s 
wild — he’s  in  a  wild  set.  He’s  a  fool,  saving  your  respect,  but 
he’s  not  bad  all  through.  One  of  these  days  he’ll  be  caught  hold 
of — by  a  woman.  And  that’ll  save  him.”  She  thought  of  Harriet; 
and  as  the  ladies  rose  and  left  the  dining-room  that  thought  went 
with  her,  mingled  with  her  own.  Harriet,  too,  might  have  her 
wondrous  secret  life;  on  Harriet’s  pale  lips,  on  Harriet’s  brown  eyes 
the  mystery  might  have  been  laid.  Entering  the  ball-room,  last  of  a 
long  procession,  the  first  persons  she  saw  were  Lord  Morfa,  making 
his  bow  to  the  Duchess  of  Wentsland,  and  Harriet  Moon,  flushed 
and  downcast,  standing  by  her  patroness.  Had  these  two  been 
together  long?  Was  this  why  he  had  refused  to  dine? 

Among  the  gentlemen,  where  Archdeacon  Caryll  had  taken  the 
host’s  chair  and  was  beaming,  speechless  and  helpless,  upon  iis 
rapidly  intoxicating  Prince,  a  painful  ordeal  was  in  process.  Sir 
George  Coigne  had  been  called  up  to  the  right  of  the  great  Person¬ 
age,  and  was  receiving  congratulations  upon  his  approaching  mar¬ 
riage.  The  lady  was  approved,  in  terms  more  warm  than  agreeable. 
“His  Koyal  Highness’s  expressions,”  said  the  Archdeacon  after¬ 
wards,  “  were  not  lacking  in  ardour.  They  testified  to  the — ah!— 
vivacity  of  his  sensibilities;  but  they  did  not,  my  dear  Jane,  show 
that  delicacy  of  touch  for  which  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  is  so 
deservedly  beloved.”  Sir  George  owned  to  an  intimate  friend  that 
he  had  never  felt  worse  in  his  life.  “  Damn  it,  those  princes,  you 
know — what?  They  give  a  twist — eh?  Must  have  mustard  with 
their  mutton — cayenne  on  their  buttered  toast.  It’s  all  very  well, 
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my  dear  Clare,  but  that  sort  of  thing  sickens  a  man.  I  shall  bolt 
for  Gretna — I’ll  be  shot  if  I  don’t.” 

“Will  the  lady  go,  George?  ” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  Sir  George,  wringing  at  his  nail,  “and 
there’s  the  racket :  family  racket,  county  racket.  Too  much  to  ask 
of  any  girl — eh?  That’s  what  I  feel  about  it.” 

“  Depends  on  her,  of  course,”  says  the  youthful  Clare,  prematurely 
ffise.  “  I  should  have  said  that  Miss  Hermia —  ” 

“  Oh,  bless  you,  she’d  go — like  a  bird.  Why,  she’s  said  so!  But 
not  with  me,  my  boy;  not  with  me.”  He  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
behind  his  wine-glass. 

“Oh!  Beg  pardon,”  said  his  friend.  “  I  thought  she  was  the 
lady-” 

“So  you  might,  God  knows!  But  if  she  ain’t?  Not  many  girls 
would  face  what  my  Cousin  Hermy  would — and  think  nothing  of. 
Nor  should  they  be  asked,  in  my  opinion.  But  I’m  talking!  ” 

“Not  at  all,  George,  not  at  all,”  his  friend  assured  him.  “  Natur¬ 
ally,  it  goes  no  further.  ’  ’ 

God  Save  the  King  in  the  great  hall  made  the  gentlemen  move. 
“God  bless  me,  have  we  sat  so  late?  That’s  my  brother,”  cried 
the  great  man.  He  was  got  to  his  feet,  and  swayed  out  into  the 
gallery  to  meet  his  Prince. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  when  the  Prince  came — in  semi-state.  Six 
horses  drew  him  instead  of  twelve,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  was 
rather  less  hooting  because  there  were  rather  fewer  sightseers; 
but  there  was  enough  to  render  very  necessary  the  services  of  a 
brass  band  which,  for  drowning  purposes,  had  been  ambushed  in 
the  court.  When  he  entered  the  hall,  with  Lords  Hertford,  Conyng- 
ham,  and  Moira,  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  of  his  friends,  he 
was  flushed  and  noisy,  but  not  tipsy. 

The  Morfa  clan  and  the  Badlesmere  clan  received  him  in  the  inner 
ball,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair.  Her  ladyship  in  Botetort 
emeralds  and  Caryll  diamonds,  Morfa  with  his  garter — these  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  galaxy ;  and  about  them  the  tributary  lights,  a 
nameless,  high-nosed  herd  of  Gells,  Coignes,  Barwises,  Lukyns, 
Botetorts,  Carylls  and  heaven  knows  who.  Head  above  most  of 
these  there  stood  a  troubled,  rosy-faced  baronet  from  Bucks — and 
beside  her  ladyship’s  self  the  grave,  glowing,  beautiful  Hermia  Mary, 
hot  and  deep  as  a  ruby  in  her  black  and  silver  setting,  with  her  knot 
of  white  violets  rising  and  falling  with  her  breast.  So  seriously  she 
looked  at  her  advancing  prince,  you  might  have  thought  her  his 
judge;  so  scornfully  curved  her  lip  you  must  have  known  it.  What 
to  her  was  the  advance  and  boisterous  cordiality  of  this  overflowing 
personage,  this  young  Silenus  of  creased  eye-sockets,  and  of  the 
colour  of  pink  paint?  Was  she  to  curtsey,  kiss  the  hand  of  this 
berihboned,  fuddled,  bloated  man  of  forty — and  her  heart,  her  will, 
&ud  soul  out  there  in  the  cedared  garden,  quivering  under  the  calm 
eyes  of  a  god  ? 
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But  here  he  was,  exceedingly  disposed  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

“  By  God,  Pioddy,  I’m  late,”  he  declared.  “  ’Twas  Moira  kept 
me.  I’ll  swear.  Madam,”  and  he  looked  heavily  at  Lady  Morfa 
‘‘you  must  blame  the  wits,  not  me.” 

‘‘  Impossible,  sir,  to  blame  one  without  the  other,”  said  her  lady¬ 
ship,  whose  curtsey  was  a  thing  to  ponder:  the  bared  edge  of  a 
razor  would  not  have  been  finelier  avoided  by  a  naked  foot.  But 
he  was  determined  to  be  pleased,  and  sure  that  he  pleased.  ‘‘  Ha, 
Mr.  Archdeacon — ha,  Badlesmere,  this  is  a  meeting  of  friends—- 
all  Whigs  here,  hey?  We  must  have  you  at  Carlton  House,  Badles¬ 
mere — we  don’t  see  enough  of  you.  Lady  Conyngham  asked  after 
you  the  other  night ;  she  did,  upon  my  soul.  Lady  Barwise,  I’m  very 
glad  to  see  you — very  glad  indeed.”  He  shook  hands  with  Sir 
George  and  congratulated  him  effusively;  begged  to  be  presented, 
and  when  he  saw  the  fair  betrothed  remembered  her  at  once.  “  By 
my  honour,  the  lovely  Jacobin!  Why,  why.  Miss  Chambre  and  I 
are  old  cronies — we  met — let  me  see — don’t  tell  me  that  you  forget 
it,  young  lady.  And  I’ve  heard  of  you — where  now?  Moira,  what 
was  that  I  heard  of  Miss  Chambre  ?  Devilish  good  thing  that  was— 

Oho  !  I  have  it.  Brook  Street ! — Cleaving  to  the - By  heaven, 

Coigne,  you  must  keep  your  wife  out  of  Brook  Street.  No  dealings 
with  that  firm — hey?  ”  And  on  he  rattled,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  leaned  her  cheek  and  let  him  touch  it; 
she  curtseyed  deeply,  and  when  he  claimed  her  for  a  quadrille,  did 
her  part  with  a  stiff  recollectedness  which  piqued  him  not  a  little. 
She  was  moving,  in  fact,  as  one  in  a  dream;  and  so  she  went  through 
her  duties  of  the  night — dancing  with  this  man  and  that:  Tom 
Rodono,  Lord  Edlogan,  the  Honourable  John  and  the  Honourable 
James,  it  mattered  not  a  bit.  In  the  midst  of  the  blare  and  bustle, 
the  loud  voices  of  great  men,  the  whisperings  of  men  aspiring,  and 
the  bowings  of  those  whose  glory  was  to  creep — catching  sight  of 
Harriet  Moon  at  a  window,  and  struck  to  contrition  by  her  woe¬ 
begone  look,  she  left  her  partner  with  an  excuse,  and  went  directly 
to  her.  Harriet  saw  her  coming,  and  seemed  to  shrink.  Hermia 
did  not  hesitate.  ‘‘  Harriet,”  she  said,  ”  have  you  anything  to  say 
to  me?  ” 

The  brown  eyes  dilated,  the  pretty  mouth  faltered.  ‘‘  Anything 
to  say?  Oh,  Hermy,  why  should  I?  ” 

‘‘  You  are  the  best  judge.  Is  all  well  with  you?  ” 

‘‘  Y’es,  yes,  very  well.  Why  do  you  ask  me?  ” 

““  I  feel  anxious.  I  can  hardly  say  why — but  I  have  thought  much 
of  you.  Will  you  not  confide  in  me?  I  am  your  friend.” 

Harriet  was  moved,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking— but 
she  checked  herself  and  looked  down.  ‘‘  I  think  I  have  told  you 
all,”  she  said. 

“  All,  Harriet?  ” 
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“Hush!”  said  Harriet.  “Somebody  is  coming  for  you.”  A 
young  man  came  up. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Chambre;  Lady  Morfa  sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  she  is  going  down  to  supper.  His  Boyal  Highness  has 
begged  that  you  will  honour  his  table.” 

“  I’ll  come,”  said  Hermia,  and  went  away  with  him. 

The  inexpressible  twenty  minutes  which  followed  may  be  passed 
over.  If  she  had  been  in  possession  of  herself,  able  to  contrast  her 
real  and  her  unreal  existence,  the  world  in  which  her  soul  walked 
and  that  in  which  her  body  sat,  it  must  have  made  her  laugh  aloud. 
She  formed  one  of  a  table  of  six  persons :  the  brother  princes,  who 
talked  loudly,  and  tripped  up  each  other’s  stories;  Sir  George  Coigne, 
most  miserable  of  men,  searching  the  supper- room  with  strained 
eyes  for  his  Harriet,  who  was  not  there ;  Lady  Morfa,  hardly  at  pains 
to  conceal  her  contempt  for  the  society  she  was  in ;  Lady  Badlesmere, 
steadily  eating  and  drinking;  and  she,  this  secretly  bewitched, 
secretly-rapt,  spell-bound,  beautiful  girl :  was  there  ever  such  a 
supper-table?  It  was  interrupted  by  an  equerry,  whose  message, 
testily  heard,  proved  urgent.  The  Prince  swore  heartily,  but  never¬ 
theless  got  up  and  took  his  leave.  The  whole  company  rose,  and 
with  God  Save  the  King  and  a  prodigious  pawing  and  scraping  of 
horses.  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  got  on  to  the  road.  By  that  time 
Hermia  had  escaped. 

She  had  observed  that  Lord  Morfa,  against  all  etiquette,  had 
not  been  in  attendance  during  supper,  and  that  Harriet  was  not  to 
be  seen  either.  Couple  this  with  his  absence  from  dinner  and  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  drawing-room— throw  in  the  girl’s  abject  look  and 
refusal  to  speak — all  her  suspicions  came  back :  Harriet  must  be 
found.  She  passed  through  the  almost  empty  ball-room,  tried  the 
card-room,  the  yellow  saloon,  oval  drawing-room,  the  library.  Here 
she  was  assailed  by  a  draught  of  fresh,  pure  air  which  blew'  in  from 
an  open  window.  Beyond  that  lay  the  balcony — beyond  that  the 
garden,  where  her  soul  walked.  Her  own  affairs  possessed  her  heart 
and  mind,  and,  jealous  of  rivalry,  usurped  the  little  comer  in  each 
where  Harriet  still  held  out. 

She  went  out  through  the  window,  and  immediately,  as  it  seemed, 
the  blaring  world  of  princes  and  crackling  thorns  was  shut  out.  The 
balcony  was  empty,  the  night  was  before  her,  the  enchanted  garden, 
and  the  garden  gods.  Her  own  thoughts  resumed  their  realm,  her 
own  body  went  prone  to  receive  back  her  soul.  She  stood  wonder- 
ingly,  face  to  face  with  the  night. 

Forthright  she  looked  into  the  velvet  dark,  with  beating  heart  and 
parted  lips,  living  at  ease  in  the  enormous  peace  of  the  silence.  After 
the  glare,  the  glitter  and  the  brawl,  the  lapping  and  supping,  the 
crunching  of  ortolans’  bones,  the  leering  looks  and  bragging  tongues 
—here,  deeply  in  the  violet  night,  beyond  the  trees,  seen  only  by 
the  stars,  the  unknown  lover  abode,  he  who  spoke  in  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,' and  was  the  veiled  Eros,  the  hidden  spouse.  She,  Psyche, 
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had  given  her  pledge — and  he  might  be  here — he  must  be  here— to 
claim  it  of  her. 

She  was  highly  excited,  but  not  afraid.  Her  breath  was  quick 
but  her  eyes  undimmed,  her  gaze  constant  and  untroubled.  She 
knew  that  she  was  not  alone.  He  was  there — and  she  sure  of  it.  She 
stood  and  waited,  holding  her  breath,  holding  the  ledge  of  the  balcony 
with  her  two  hands.  She  stood  for  some  moments  thus,  hearing  the 
wild  music  of  her  heart.  And  then,  out  of  the  environing  night  she 
heard  herself  called — whether  from  near  or  far  she  did  not  know ;  she 
heard  her  own  name,  called  twice — Hermia,  Hermia  Mary. 

She  answered — not  moving  from  her  place — “  I  am  here.” 

Now  the  speaker  was  nearer — but  not  to  be  seen.  “  You  have 
decided?  You  have  chosen?” 

“  Yes,  yes.  You  know  it.” 

“  I  may  serve  you  still?  ” 

“  You  know  it.” 

“  I  would  serve  you  for  ever?  ” 

“  I  am  not  worthy.” 

“  I  have  served  you  for  a  year.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  will  hear  me?  At  dawn?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  come.” 

“  I  shall  be  here  at  dawn.” 

“  I  will  come  to  you.  ” 

“  You  accept  my  flowers?  ” 

“  You  know  that  I  have  accepted  them.” 

“  Stay  no  longer  now'.  Good-night.” 

“  Good-night.” 

She  knew  that  he  was  gone ;  but  she  stayed  where  she  was,  motion¬ 
less,  possessed,  and  held. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHICH  IS  OF  PSYCHE  IX  THE  GARDEN. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  describe  the  wave  of  high  exalta¬ 
tion  which  carried  Miss  Hermia  Mary  to  her  bed  and  prevented  her 
from  sleeping  in  it.  One  might,  perhaps,  more  surely  gauge  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  a  breakfast-table  in  far  Kilbride  when  it  received  as  a 
bolt  from  the  blue  heaven  the  letter  whose  writing  occupied  a  good 
part  of  her  vigil.  For  she  slept  not  at  all,  but  stood  for  near  an  hour 
at  her  window,  drinking,  as  it  were,  the  w'oruiers  of  the  night,  lay  wide- 
eyed  upon  her  bed  for  another,  in  a  state  of  warm,  still  acquiescence 
in  her  fixed  destiny,  and  after  that  composed  the  extraordinary  letter 
from  which  I  am  about  to  quote. 

“  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  first  of  all  the  world,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  my  affections  are  deeply  engaged,  even  while,  in  the  same 
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breath,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  certainly  know  the  name  of 
the  object  of  them,  and  am  not  certainly  aware  that  I  have  ever  seen 
him.  What  I  may  guess,  or  what  I  may  believe,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  say;  in  a  very  few  hours  I  shall  know  all — in  the  meantime, 

I  know  enough  to  assure  you  of  this. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  will  think  of  me,  but  I  do  believe  that  you 
will  understand  what  I  cannot  explain,  and  that  your  love  will  enable 
you  to  see  as  reasonable  what  might  appear  incredible.  I  remember 
when  we  used  to  have  our  twilight  talks  at  dear  Kilbride,  we  often 
wondered  together  what  my  portion  would  be.  We  talked  of  hus¬ 
bands— never  of  lovers;  I  don’t  know  why.  I  used  to  say  that  I 
should  marry  a  soldier  like  dear  papa — and  now — oh,  it  is  most 
wonderful ! 

‘‘  Mary,  I  have  been  silently,  mysteriously,  and  constantly  loved 
since  the  22nd  of  June  last  year.  This  has  been  proved  to  me  by  such 
a  service  as  no  girl  can  ever  have  had  before ;  in  such  a  way  and  by 
such  means  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  either  the  sincerity  of  my 
lover  or  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  his  declaration.  He  told  me,  how¬ 
ever,  but  two  hours  ago  that  he  had  loved  me  for  a  year — that  is,  for 
1  am  sure  he  is  incapable  of  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  truth, 
from  the  fifteenth  of  April.  That  might  give  me  a  clue  to  his  person 
—and  I  do  think  that  it  does ;  but  in  such  a  matter  you  will  not  ask 
me  for  surmises,  but  for  certainties.  My  dearest,  I  tell  you  two. 
The  first  is  that  I  am  beloved ;  the  second,  Mary,  that  I  love.  I  know 
now  that  I  have  loved  him,  or  his  violets — for  he  sent  me  white  violets, 
every  day,  at  the  same  hour — since  October,  when  darling  Dick  died. 
What  a  proof  of  sensibility  in  my  lover,  that  on  the  day  when  the 
dreadful  news  came  my  violets  ceased,  and  were  withheld  until  I 
returned  to  town  in  October.  When  I  missed  them,  Mary,  I  was 
troubled  without  knowing  why;  I  could  not  understand  why  they 
should  mean  so  much  to  me.  But  in  October,  when  they  were 
renewed — when  I  found  them  here  awaiting  my  return — and  when  I 
shed  tears — happy  tears  of  pride  and  gratitude — then,  indeed,  I  under¬ 
stood  well  enough  what  had  befallen  me.  I  took  my  violets  to  my 
heart,  I  kissed  them  often,  they  never  left  me ;  I  could  not  falter  after 
that.  I  did  it  in  spite  of  myself,  and  they  became  a  part  of  myself, 
indispensable.  No,  indeed,  I  could  net  falter.  Nor  shall  I  falter 
when,  in  a  few  hours’  time,  as  soon  as  the  light  begins,  I  go  out 
of  this  house  to  meet  my  lover  face  to  face — and  my  light  begins ! 

“  He  spoke  to  me  last  night  out  of  the  dark.  I  was  on  the  balcony ; 
for  I  knew  he  was  in  the  garden  below,  and  went  to  him,  and  waited 
for  him  to  speak.  He  called  me  by  my  name,  twice.  ‘  Hermia,’  he 
called,  and  then  ‘  Hermia  Mary,’  as  if  he  knew  that  they  who  loved 
me  best  always  called  me  so.  I  told  him  that  there  I  was — taking  all 
things  for  granted  in  a  simple  way  which,  I  am  convinced,  could  never 
be  possible  for  any  two  persons  who  had  not  been  drawn  together  by 
fate.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  him  in  the  monung,  at  dawn  and 
the  dawn  is  just  at  hand,  Mary ;  I  can  see  the  grey  light  in  the  sky ;  and 
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at  the  first  flush  I  go.  When  you  receive  this,  you  will  pray  for  me 
— or,  no !  you  will  give  thanks  to  God  that  your  Hemiia  Mary  ie 
happy.  Happy  I  shall  assuredly  be— for  I  am  extraordinarily  happy 
now — and  proud  to  suffer  w^hatsoever  may  be  in  store  for  me.  I  may 
be  far  from  here — for  if  he  calls  me,  I  shall  follow  him;  or  perhaps 
I  shall  be  locked  up  again,  as  I  was,  you  remember,  when  grand¬ 
mamma  disapproved  of  me.  I  may  have  to  endure  even  worse— I 
may  estrange  all  my  friends  (except  you !),  make  a  scandal— I  don't 
know.  But  I  know  this  very  well,  that  I  shall  never  falter  now  and 
never  look  bad  . 

“  Good-bye,  Mary,  my  dearest  friend !  I  wish  that  I  might  go  out 
to  my  happy  destiny  strengthened  by  your  kiss ;  but  you  pray  for  me 
always,  as  I  do  for  you,  and  I  don’t  feel  alone.  ...  It  is  almost  light, 
and  I  have  not  been  to  bed  at  all.  How  could  I  sleep?  How  can  1 
rest  ?  What  need  have  I  ?  Good-bye ;  the  dawn  is  here  ! 

“  Your  own  Her.ml4  Mary.” 

Having  sealed  this  letter,  she  made  her  preparations ;  rinsed  her 
face  and  hands  in  cold  water,  put  order  to  her  hair,  dressed  herself, 
pinned  her  violets  upon  her,  covered  herself  with  a  cloak  and  hood, 
and  went  quietly,  but  without  any  carefulness  to  be  quiet,  along  the 
drowsy  corridors,  down  the  ghostly  stair,  through  echoing  halls  and 
muffled  saloons  to  the  garden-door.  This  she  must  unbolt  and  unbar 
with  difficulty.  It  was  about  five  o’clock  upon  a  still  morning. 

The  shadowless  grey  light  saluted  her,  the  cool  dawn  air  fanned  her 
cheeks,  and  playing  upon  her,  caused  her  to  shiver  and  draw  closer 
the  cloak  she  had  on.  She  shut  the  door  behind  her,  not  as  yet  daring 
to  look  for  whom  she  knew  to  be  awaiting  her.  So  also,  with  lowered 
eyes,  she  went  down  the  steps  which  gave  to  the  terrace,  crossed 
that,  and  descended  the  next  flight,  stood  upon  the  grass,  and  waited 
there,  not  yet  lifting  her  head,  holding  still  the  hems  of  her  cloak  close 
about  her  with  a  gloved  hand.  Her  hesitation  was  momentary.  She 
lifted  a  burning  face,  she  looked  forward  with  misty  eyes.  She  saw  a 
tall  figure  motionless  in  the  shadow,  by  the  cedar,  and  w'ent  staidly 
down  to  meet  it. 

He  was  cloaked  and  booted,  but  his  head  was  bare.  He  watched 
her  come,  watched  intently ;  his  lips  were  pressed  together,  his  eyelids 
did  not  blink.  He  was  like  a  carven  man  whose  regard  is  fixed  as 
the  sculptor  willed  it,  whose  thoughts  are  as  unfathomable  as  you 
please  because  they  must  be  your  owm.  He  did  not  move  forward 
to  meet  her,  nor  bow  his  head,  nor  show  any  sign  at  all.  And  when 
she  stood,  as  now  she  did,  at  some  three  paces  away,  her  eyes  were 
as  firm  and  unwinking  as  his  own.  So  each  gazed  at  the  other  for 
some  seconds — and  then  she  gave  up  the  strife,  and  looked  down. 

He  spoke  to  her.  “  You  have  chosen  to  come— knowing  what  you 
knew?  ” 

Her  voice  was  very  low.  “  I  thought  it  your  right. 

“  Bight!  ”  he  said,  “  I  have  no  rights,  but  what  I  have  had  from 
you.  And  you  have  dared  to  give  me  another.  You  have  dared, 
because  you  dare  all  things.” 
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f  “  No,  ”  she  answered,  “  not  all  things.  1  must  tell  you— that  I  can- 
1  not  receive  your  gifts — now  that  I  know  that  they  are  yours — without 

r  confessing  to  you  that  I  am  grateful.  I  dare  not  do  that.  That  is 
why  I  have  come.” 

“I  asked  you,”  he  said,  “but  I  hardly  hoped - ”  Then  she 

looked  at  him  again,  for  a  moment — and  presently  spoke  as  if  to 
herself. 

“  You  must  have  known  that  I  would  come.” 

He  seemed  to  have  no  answer  ready,  but  stood  as  one  whose  mind  is 
whirled  about. 

I  “  I  put  everything  to  the  touch — to  win  or  lose — it  was  forced  upon 

nae.  I  could  not  last — could  not  endure.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward, 

!'  of  a  desperate  man — I  thought  that  you  must  know  by  now — the 
!*  truth  was  blazed  on  my  face.  I  thought  all  London  knew  that  the 
clown  had  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  highest.  And  so  I  reward  your 

**  gracious  act — your  act  of  pure  nobility - ”  he  stopped  with  a  cry 

j  of  despair,  and  she  made  as  if  she  would  go  to  him. 

,  I  “  Don’t  accuse  yourself,  I  beg  of  you — for  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
,  ^  you  what  I  ought.  ” 

!  I  He  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  spoke  quietly.  “  I  will 
I  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.  It  is  all  I  have  the  right  to  ask  you.  I  have 

r  ^  loved  you  for  a  year  since  yesterday — since  that  day  when,  of  your 

own  generosity,  you  came  to  my  poor  house — where  I  was — disgraced 
r  |:  —and  approved  and  gave  me  back  my  manhod.  From  that  moment 

t  I  of  that  day  I  was  yours  altogether ;  and  I  own  to  you  that  the  fact  in 

;  I  me  was  so  proud  and  glorious  a  fact  that  I  did  not  strive  against  it. 

I  I  No,  but  I  set  myself  to  work  to  be  worthy  so  splendid  a  state.  What 

1  f  harm  could  I  do  you — if  you  knew  nothing  of  it?  Who  could  deny 

1  I  me  the  right  to  bend  my  knee  ?  I  tell  you  now  that  I  rode  about  my 

3  business — mine,  of  all  businesses  in  the  world ! — like  a  knight  of  old- 

3  '1  time,  shining  in  the  sun.  Had  I  stayed  thus,  could  I  have  blamed 

1  myself  ?  or  could  you  blame  me  ?  ’  ’ 

f  Her  lips  moved  to  answer  him,  but  he  stayed  her.  “  Not  yet — 

;i  not  yet.” 

1  i  He  continued:  “  I  made  no  declaration,  then — and  had  I  kept  my 
8  ’I  senses  I  should  never  have  made  one.  I  know  that  I  fell  away,  was 

8  :!  false  to  the  glory  of  my  beginning.  But  madness  seized  me.  You 

>3  i  met  me — you  knew  me  again — you  bowed  your  head — and,  God  help 

i  j  me  1  I  lost  mine.” 

“  j  Again  she  stopped  him.  “  You  have  no  need  to  excuse  yourself — 

®  ji  pray - ”  He  held  up  his  hand;  “  I  beseech  you  !  ”  and  she  begged 

I  his  pardon. 

ii  “I  do  believe  that  when  I  made  my  sign — which  meant  what 
j-  wickedness,  what  arrogance,  what  gross  presumption  you  will — it  was 

h  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  not  be  compromised,  could  not  feel 

!|;  yourself  bound  in  any  kind  of  honour  to  consider  who  it  was  who  so 

i  declared  himself.  You  were  free  then,  as  you  are  now,  to  bestow  your 

j  ?  generosity  as  you  please.  For  even  now  I  ask  no  more  of  you  than 
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leave  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  do  ask  that— I  must  ask  that.  Will 
you  let  me  tell  you?  ” 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said,  whispering. 

“  The  truth  is  this,”  he  said,  “  that  I  love  you  and  am  your  man. 
And  now  I  am  content  to  go,  and  never  see  you  again.” 

He  stood  waiting,  having  dared  his  uttermost.  The  girl’s  dignity 
wrapped  her  closely.  “  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go.  You  must  do  as 
seems  to  you  best — as  seems  right  to  you.  I  trust  you  entirely.” 

“  You  must  not  trust  me,”  he  said,  “  with  such  an  answer  as  that. 
I  am  a  man,  and  I  love  you.  Do  you  hear  me  say  that,  and  then 
give  me  leave  to  remain  ?  To  send  you  flowers  ?  ’  ’ 

She  was  in  great  trouble  now,  though  she  bore  it  stilly.  “  I  don’t 
know  how  to  answer  you,”  she  said;  “  I  think  you  do  me  great 
honour.”  He  saw  that  she  was  trembling;  but  pity  does  not  enter 
into  a  man  at  such  a  time. 

”  Honour,  as  you  understand  it,  as  I  believe  it — it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  All  honour  should  be  yours  from  all  men — and  yet  love 
should  be  something.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  to  be  loved  by  a  man? 
Then  manhood  and  love  are  nothing.  High-born  as  you  are,  delicate 
and  rare,  and  sweet  of  blood  as  you  are — faring  softly — of  a  race  un¬ 
known  to  mine — for  all  this,  which  you  can  never  lose,  I  offer  you  a 
man’s  love.  I  am  neither  fool,  nor  knave,  nor  coward — and  if  you 
give  me  the  right  I  will  serve  you  before  all  your  world,  and  claim  you, 
too.  And  I  will  make  bold  to  add  this — that  I  will  content  you  if  you 
give  me  the  right.  What  do  you  say?  ” 

She  could  not  answer. 

“  Hermia,  what  do  you  say?  ”  She  shivered  a  little,  and  folded  her 
cloak  about  her. 

”  You  must  know  what  I  must  say,”  she  said.  “  I  am  yours,  and 
will  come  when  you  call  me.  I  will  go  where  you  bid  me.  I  will 
follow  you  over  the  world.”  \ernour  took  a  stride  forward;  she 
held  out  her  surrendering  hand.  He  knelt  on  both  his  knees,  and 
kissed  it.  Then  he  rose,  bowed,  and  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WHICH  DEALS  CHIEFLY  WITH  MR.  RAN.\LD’s  OPINIONS. 

Upon  a  time  of  wild  elation,  when  her  blood,  thought,  and  senses 
were  swirling  together  down  a  mill-race.  Moth  intervened,  the  bright¬ 
eyed  and  intelligent  Moth,  to  see  if  she  were  stirring  and  would  ride. 
It  was  eight  o’clock. 

”  God  bless  me,  miss!  ” 

She  took  everything  literally  now.  “  Yes,  yes,  oh.  Moth,  he  has 
blessed  me.” 

Moth  was  alert  in  a  moment.  “  It’s  to  be  hoped  so,  indeed,  miss, 
though  as  a  humble  Christian  I  say  it.  Little  enough  we  know  of  such 
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things,  save  and  except  that  women  have  the  worst  in  the  long  of  it. 
Your  pardon,  miss,  but  whoever  have  dressed  you  this  morning?  ” 

“  I  dressed  myself — as  you  see.” 

“  See  1  I  could  have  seen  it  blindfold,  miss,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty.  Your  hair!  Miss  Hermia,  will  you  ride?  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  shall  ride.  But  I  should  like  some  tea  first,  if  you 
please.  I  am  thirsty.” 

She  was  fed,  she  was  dressed,  and  she  rode  out,  her  man  behind 
her,  into  the  blue  and  gold,  the  mist,  the  glory  and  tender  promise 
of  London  April.  It  all  seemed  personal  to  her,  she  took  it  as  a  mes¬ 
sage,  as  an  augury,  the  foolish  child.  Entering  the  park,  she 
spurred  her  horse  and  galloped  to  her  heart’s  content.  Faster  than 
four  hoofs  flew  her  high  thoughts. 

Tom  Eodono,  who,  for  her  sake,  forswore  late  hours  and  got  him¬ 
self  into  the  saddle  betimes  that  he  might  see,  and  perhaps  speak 
with  her,  watched  her  fly  past  him,  veil  and  hair  streaming  like 
pennons  behind  her.  A  nymph  of  the  chase  1  He  was  wrong.  She 
was  a  nymph  in  chase,  an  unharboured  deer. 

She  passed  him  more  slowly  the  second  time  round,  saw  him,  and 
reined  up.  Friends  with  all  the  world,  she  felt  especially  tender  to¬ 
wards  him.  “  What  demon  possesses  you  this  morning?  ”  he  asked 
her.  ‘‘  You  ride  like  a  creature  of  the  storm.” 

She  felt  that  she  must  hold  herself  in  check,  lest  she  blaze  her 
secret  to  the  world.  “  I  suppose  it  is  that  I  am  very  well.  At  least. 

I  have  blown  away  the  memories  of  last  night.” 

“  A  great  party  !  All  the  Whig  world  and  all  its  wives.” 

‘‘  Is  there  a  Whig  world?  I  had  forgotten  it.” 

“  There  are  more  worlds  in  this  old  globe  than  you  know  of,  young 
lady.” 

She  laughed.  “  I  suppose  so.  Yes — I  am  sure  there  are.”  She 
then  found  that  she  had  been  dealing  with  a  world  whose  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  two. 

They  spoke  of  Sir  Francis,  capitulated  and  in  the  Tower.  What 
was  to  come  next?  There  was  to  be  a  great  Westminster  meeting — 
would  she  care  to  go?  Bob  Eanald  was  to  speak — “  and  your  man, 
Vernour.  ”  Her  man,  Vernour !  She  could  have  laughed  aloud.  Of 
course,  she  would  go — of  course,  she  must. 

‘‘  It  could  be  easily  arranged,”  says  Tom.  “  Grizel  will  take  you, 
and  I’ll  be  in  charge.  You  shall  dine  in  Clarges  Street,  and  we’ll 
make  a  party.” 

She  rode  home  to  breakfast — to  find  her  flowers,  but  no  letter,  no 
further  sign.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  to  wait,  say  nothing,  do 
nothing.  Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  give  battle  to  her  grand¬ 
mother;  but  she  supposed  now  that  he  intended  to  do  that  himself. 

Eeaction  followed  hard  upon  her  crowning  hour ;  she  became  restless 
and  miserable,  not  that  she  doubted  him  for  a  moment,  but  that  her 
powers  of  endurance  should  be  so  frail,  that  her  desire  of  sight. 
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speech,  and  touch  should  be  so  overmastering,  that  her  violets  should 
be  no  comfort  to  her — these  things  frightened  her.  She  felt  lonely 
— like  Ariadne  whom  the  god  Bacchus  had  loved  for  one  burning  hour 
and  then  forsaken.  She  felt  a  traitor  to  what  had  been  loveliest  in 
her  love — her  happiness  in  the  unknown  lover,  who  was  hidden  in  the 
woody  fragrance  of  violets.  Like  Psyche,  she  had  sought  to  see  his 
face,  and  like  Eros  he  had  shone  upon  her,  once,  and  now  was  gone. 

She  knew  not  what  to  do,  in  whom  to  confide.  She  went  half-way 
tn  Brook  Street  to  see  his  mother,  but  found  her  resolution  fail  her 
lest  he  should  be  there.  Some  grain  of  pride  left  in  her — which  she 
felt  to  be  her  shame,  but  could  not  ignore — bade  her  believe  that  she 
would  sooner  die  than  seek  him  anywhere.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  she  found  her  drill-routine  of  dinners,  assemblies,  routs,  and 
balls  unspeakably  flat,  until  by  chance  she  met  Mr.  Robert  Ranald, 
and  learned  that  he  would  talk,  of  his  own  accord,  of  Vernour.  Apart 
from  this  pleasing  trait,  she  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  was 
worth  listening  to  for  his  own  sake ;  and  she  was  a  little  shocked  with 
herself  to  find  that  she  could  be  interested  in  politics — in  the  fight 
at  long  odds  which  all  whom  she  had  ever  loved  had  been  waging 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  It  savoured,  to  her,  of  disloyalty 
that  she  could  care  for  anything  in  the  world  beside  Vernour.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Ranald,  or  Captain  Ranald,  as  he  actually  was,  approved 
himself  to  her  sympathies  as  well  as  her  understanding. 

He  was  in  great  spirits,  as  always  when  fighting  uphill ;  he  smiled 
awry,  wrinkled  his  forehead,  chuckled,  rubbed  his  hands  together. 
He  had  a  burnt  brown  seaman’s  face;  his  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
strained  taut  with  keys — like  a  drum — and  had  cracked  and  slightly 
blistered  at  the  bones.  He  was  very  lean,  and  very  big-boned,  but 
exceedingly  healthy. 

He  confessed  to  her  now  that  he  had  a  task  on  hand  which  might 
very  well  put  the  capstone  on  his  monument  of  discredit.  “  Burdett  is 
hated  by  Ministers,”  he  said,  “  whom  he  irritates,  but  the  under¬ 
strappers  respect  him  because  he’s  rich.  Now,  I’m  poor,  for  a  lord’s 
son,  so  the  smaller  fry  can  afford  to  hate  me ;  and  they  work  on  the 
others.  Where  Burdett  goes  to  the  Tow’er,  they  might  have  me  in  the 
pillory — and,  perfectly  honestly,  I  wish  they  would.  It’s  a  bar¬ 
barous  form  of  torment ;  but,  by  heaven,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
have  it !  ” 

”  My  dear  Miss  Chambre,”  he  said  to  her  on  one  of  these  meetings 
of  theirs,  “  you  may  thank  God  you  were  not  born  into  the  world  with 
an  eye  for  wind-mills.  I’m  not  so  sure,  by  the  by,  that  you  were  not 
— I  seem  to  remember  something.”  This  made  her  laugh  and  blush. 
“It’s  very  well  to  laugh,”  he  said,  “  and  I  allow  the  sport  is  rare— 
but  the  thing  gets  on  to  the  brain  and  breeds  a  maggot.  Very  soon  it 
comes  about  that  you  see  men  as  mills  walking,  and  parade  the  streets 
of  this  town,  lance  in  rest,  looking  for  ’em.  What  on  earth  have  I 
got  to  do  with  rotten  boroughs  and  rogues  in  chief  seats?  Nothing 
in  the  world;  my  business  is  piracy.  I  w’ent  into  the  House  as  a 
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geaoisQ  because  I  couldn  t  stand  the  fleecing  of  the  finest  fellows  and 
direst  fools  in  England  by  a  set  of  quaker  scoundrels  not  fit  to  scrape 
their  boots — and  here  I  am  dancing  before  King  Mob  in  the  hope  of 
getting  old  Percival’s  head  on  a  charger.” 

He  spoke  of  Vernour,  calling  him,  as  Eodono  had,  “  your  man,  Ver- 
nour.”  He  thought  he  would  go  far.  “  He’s  got  fire  in  reserve;  he 
banks  it.  I  think  that  he  does  you  credit,  and  may  do  you  more.  I 
suppose  you  see  nothing  of  him?”  She  admitted,  not  much. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “  it  so  happens  that  I’ve  seen  a  fairish  deal.  He’s 
young— I  daresay  that  he  might  be  six-and-twenty — but  he’s  capable, 
and  his  father  is  well-off;  so  the  young  man  has  his  freedom;  he’s  a 
freeholder  of  Westminster,  one  of  my  ‘  lambs.’  The  fact  is  that  he 
behaved  very  well  indeed  in  that  business  of  your  grandmother’s — 
monstrous  bit  of  tyranny  that  was,  saving  her  presence.  Before  I 
knew  you — before  I  had  that  honour  of  meeting  you  at  Caryll  House — 
Cobbett  told  me  something  of  the  case,  and  made  my  blood  boil.  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  now.  Well,  I  was  in  more  than  two  minds 
to  raise  a  debate  in  the  House  about  that  affair ;  I  suspected  the  very 
mischief  was  in  it — Carlton  House,  York  House,  God  knows  what 
house.  Wind-mills,  my  dear  Miss  Chambre — infernal  things  they  are  ! 
Your  man  came  to  see  me,  and  to  beg  me  not  to  move.  He  made  me 
some  mystery,  mentioning  no  names,  mind  you — said  that  ample 
amends  had  been  done — not  money,  not  a  horse,  not  custom — far 
greater  honour  had  been  done  him  than  that ;  he  had  received  a  gift 
beyond  price,  incalculable,  et  cetera.  I  confess,  I  didn’t  know'  then 
what  the  young  man  meant,  but  I  do  now.  You  made  a  man  of  him. 
Miss  Chambre,  and  now  he  acts  like  a  man.  He’s  going  to  speak  at 
our  meeting — you’ll  hear  him.  He’s  educated  himself — he’s  rough — 
but  he  has  the  soul  of  a  gentleman — God  bless  me !  what  am  I 
talking  about? — he  has  the  soul  of  a  man.”  She  was  all  in  a  glow; 
tears  brimmed  her  eyes. 

“  The  soul  of  a  man  speaks,”  was  all  that  she  could  trust  herself 
to  say.  He  put  up  his  hand. 

“  Don’t  flatter  me.  I’m  a  lunatic.  My  name  is  Bob  Quixote.  ” 

“  That  was  the  name  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman,”  said  she. 

“Yes,  we’ll  remember  that.  And  mind  you  this:  it’s  the  fools 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world,  and  the  wise  who  profit.  So  you 
may  choose.” 

She  looked  serious,  and  most  beautiful.  He  observed  her  eyes 
and  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  more  wonderful  grey  light.  She 
was  like  the  Sibyl,  new  from  commerce  with  the  divine. 

“  I  think  I  have  chosen.  I  know  that  I  have.” 

He  smiled.  “  You  join  our  company?  ” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “  I  shall  be  called  a  fool,  most  certainly.” 

She  was  to  accompany  the  Clarges  Street  party  to  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  meeting;  she  w’as  to  dine  and  sleep  there.  Lady  Morfa 
had  no  care  for  the  opinion  of  Westminster  freeholders  in  any  event. 
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and  her  only  stipulation  was  that  Sir  George  Coigne  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  ladies.  So  he  was  to  be  included.  Another  person  who 
intended  to  be  present  was  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  who  had  become  of 
late  very  much  the  servant  of  Caryll  House.  Lady  Morfa,  finding 
him  useful,  had  permitted  him  to  take  up  the  duties  of  jackal,  and 
listened  to  him  with  a  mixed  air  of  amusement  and  contempt  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  When  he  told  her  that  he  thought 
it  his  business  to  be  there,  she  replied  that  she  thought  so  too,  “  You 
are  a  philosopher,  my  good  sir,”  she  said,  “  and  can  only  formulate 
wisdom  out  of  the  ravages  of  folly.  Go  by  all  means,  and  obsene 
fools.  ’  ’ 

“  Did  your  ladyship  chance  to  hear,”  said  Mr.  Banks,  “  that  the 
young  man,  Vernour,  was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers?  ” 

Her  ladyship  had  not  heard  that,  and  was  not  sure  that  she  remem¬ 
bered  his  name.  So,  at  least,  she  said. 

Mr.  Banks  enlarged  upon  Vernour.  A  young  man  of  extreme 
opinions  and  dangerous  licence.  The  Government  had  him  in  mind. 
He  had  been  befriended,  he  said,  by  persons  of  consequence— by 
Lord  Sandgate,  Captain  Eanald,  Sir  Francis,  and  others  of  even 
greater  rank.  He  went  no  further,  because  he  saw  that  her  ladyship 
was  now  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was  saying ;  but  he  added  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  it  was  the  business  of  all  those  whose  ability  to 
serve  the  State  was  the  sole  measure  of  their  right  to  do  so — of  those 
who,  like  himself,  pretended  to  no  natural  right — it  was  their  business, 
he  had  been  saying,  to  report  scrupulously  upon  any  symptom  of 
irregularity  in  those  wise  provisions  which,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  followed 
him  further  than  his  patroness  already,  and  shall  cut  him  short  by 
her  assistance. 

“  You  mean,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  “  that  you  are  going  to  take  notes 
of  what  this  young  man  says?  ” 

”  I  conceive  my  duty  to  be  so,  madam,  unless  your  ladyship - ” 

He  paused,  expectant. 

“  My  dear  man,”  said  her  ladyship,  ”  what  do  you  suppose  your 
conceptions  have  to  do  with  me?  ” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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